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|3E Pope, whose offlctal name waa 
Leo XIII, waa baptised Vlncenxo 
Gioacchino Peed. He was born 
March 2, 1810, in Carpineto, in 
the diocese of Anagni, which at 
that time was included in the papal ter- 
ritory. The Pecci family originated in 
Sienna. The parents of Vincenso. as he 
called himself until the conclusion of his 
studies, when he assumed his second name, 
were Count Ludovico Pecci and his wife, 
Anna Prosperl, to whom attached the ro- 
mantic distinction of being descended from 
RIenzi, •'the last of the Tribunes/* for whose 
popular modern fame Bulwer's novel is 
mainly responsible. When 8 years old he 
went with an elder brother to the Jesuit 
College at Viterbo. His mother died in 1824 
and an uncle living in Rome took charge of 
him and placed him In the Roman College, 
where, under the best Jesuit training, he 
showed himself a precocious student, espe- 
cially in philosophy, chemistry and mathe- 
matics, manifesting at the same time a tal- 
ent for the direction of affairs. Then and 
always he was fond of writing Latin verses, 
the quality of which his eulogists have high- 
ly prahed. He was received into the priest- 
hood December 88. 1887, and when he cele- 
brated his jubilee, in 1887, the writer of this 
article met the vanguard of the pilgrims, 
near Pisa, on their way to Rome. 1.800 strong, 
each with his basket of fruit and sand- 
wiches and his flask of Chlantl. Once a 
priest, he waa immediately aet to active 
work by the Pope, Gregory XVI. He waa 
made apostolic delegate, first at Benevento, 
then at Perugia and Spoleto. Benevento was 
Infested with brigands and young Pecci 
dealt with them, in a masterly fashion; also 
with the impecunious nobles who black- 
mailed them to eke out a scanty living. 
Pecci earned their hatred, and his encounter 
with one of them is embalmed In one of the 
classic stories of his early life. The noble 
threatened to go to the Vatican with his 
complaint. "Go, by all means," aald Pecci, 
"but remember that to reach the Vatican 
you will have to paaa the Castle of Saint 
Angelo," at that time a papal prison. 

A Diplomatic Mission to Belgium. 

AT Spoleto and Perugia the young socle* 
siaatio maintained the reputation he 
had won at Benevento, but what marked 
Mm most definitely as having genius for 
ecclesiastical affaire waa his mission te 
Belgium, in 1848. alls office waa that of 
Vspal nuncio, and he waa qualified for It by 



being made archbishop of Damietta "in par- 
tibus iafidellum." He remained in Brussels 
for three years, suffering much from 
the climate, but with much satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment on the whole. 
There is a story, probably mythical, 
that he mastered the French language 
on his way from Rome to Brussels. It is 
certain that he had great powers of applica- 
tion to the task in hand, whatever it might 
be. The relations of the church and state 
in Belgium were much strained, and the nun- 
cio mediated between them in a manner 
highly creditable to hia character aj a diplo- 
matist. His diplomatic success made his 
nomination as Bishop of Perugia in 1816, 
seem more like a rebuff than a pi amotion, 
but Gregory assured him It was well meant 
and Pecci assented with every appearance 
of cordiality. An interesting incident of his 
northern residence was a visit to England, 
where he was presented to Queen Victoria 
and received much attention. Proceeding to 
Rome b> way of Paris, he made the acquain- 
tance of Louis Philippe, then all uncon- 
sciously approaching the verge of his 
Niagara. 

Arriving in Rome, the Archbishop, as he 
waa now called, found his patron, Gregory, 
dead, and Cardinal Ferreti established in his 
place as Plus IX. Here was apparently a 
cheek to his ambition, if we may suppose any 
such worldly spirit to have harbored in his 
breast. His provincial office had the accent 
of finality. And for a long time there was 
nothing to give a contrary Impression. For 
more than thirty years he was allowed to re- 
main In Perugia, doing the. work nearest to 
his hand in an effective manner, enlivening 
his strenuous vocation with an interest in 
art, by which the quaint old oity profited and 
still writing Latin verses, one of these upon 
a photograph, a subject which has inspired 
Father Tabb, a faithful servant of Leo XIII 
In our own country, with one of his most 
lovely things. In 1868, in the consistory of 
December 18, Archbishop Pecci, Bishop of 
Perugia, was made s cardinal. He waa called 
to Rome a few times to take part in meet- 
ings of the College of Cardinals, but It was 
not until 1871 that he was invited there in 
any significant manner. Then the manner 
waa extremely significant. He was made 
Cardinal Camerlengo. an office bringing him 
eleee to the Pope's person and carrying with 
it a possibility of his succession to the papal 
throne, which was not long delayed. 

To few outside of the College of Qardtnals, 
and to fewer still outside of Italy, was the 
Cardinal Camerlengo known even by repu- 



tation and the lapse of thirty years , had 
made him well nigh forgotten in Belgium, 
where he had served as Papal Nuncio. His 
vigorous opposition to the spoliation of the 
Holy See and his uncompromising attitude 
on the question of the papal rights marked 
him as the strong man of the college, during 
the later years of Pope Pius* reign, and 
the only one likely to carry out many of the 
letter's declarations; and while his election 
created surprise in the world outside, it 
excited no astonishment in the Vatican 
circles. 

Death of Pius IX and the Succession of 

Cardinal Pecci. 
TV7HEN Pius IX died, February 7, 1878, It 
was the duty of Cardinal Pecci to tap 
him gently three times on the forehead with 
a little silver hammer, and, failing of an- 
swer to his knocking, to pronounce him 
dead. To* him also fell all the arrange- 
ments for the obsequies. On February 18 
he was made Pope by the acclamation of 
sixty-two cardinals, and entered on his 
official course, which, strangely contrasting 
with that of Pius IX, has not been of less 
commanding interest. 

When Leo XIII assumed the tiara the 
affairs of the church were at a very low ebb. 
Everything was in chaos. Never had the 
church been so shorn of its power. Never 
had Its authority been so little regarded. 
Italy, France, Russia, Germany and Belgium 
were waging war on what seemed to be the 
last remnants of the papacy. The contest 
that had been carried on with such bitter- 
ness between Rome and its opponents in the 
reign of Pope Plus had left the church ap- 
parently dead and the accession of the new 
pontiff naturally aroused curiosity as to 
what course he would pursue or what his 
first official act would be. 

Whatever was the difference of the two 
pontificates, in one respect that of Leo XHI 
continued that of Pius IX in the spirit of his 
predecessor, possibly with something more of 
dignity, but with an insistence and consist- 
ency that could not be surpassed. This con- 
tinuity is found in his relations with the 
Italian government. Pius declared himself a 
prisoner in the Vatican. Leo made himself 
one. silently yet cheerfully, going at no 
time beyond the contracted limits ef his 
palace, with Its 11,000 rooms and pleasant 
gardens with their modest summer house, to 
which he generally retreated when the sum- 
mer was at its hottest Leo declined from 
the first to have any relations with the Ital- 
ian monarchy or to receive the allowance 
voted to him by the Italia 
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never made the least concession, and his 
temper with those of his own nation was 
much leas conciliatory than with any others. 
But, however conciliatory his temper had 
been, it may well be doubted whether it 
would have effected anything approximating 
to his ideal of the appropriate prerogatives 
and dignities of the temporal power of the 
papacy. 

Those who expected some startling declara- 
tion of policy from the new Pope were dis- 
appointed. The doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility, which had been promulgated by his 
predecessor some seven years previous, was 
maintained with the same inflexible spirit, but 
with less apparent energy than he displayed 
In asserting tho temporal independence of 



the holy see. There was a reason for this. 
To Pope Leo's mind the doctrine of infalli- 
bility once proclaimed had been accepted as 
a matter of course by the church and noth- 
ing could arise to question its validity. So 
that all his diplomacy was left free to se- 
cure the independence of the papal see. 
While Leo undoubtedly made this one of 
the leading objects of his life, to say that it 
was the master note of all his actions would 
be doing the character of the late Pope an 
injustice. Indeed, his first and greatest 
care was for the regeneration of the world 
and the extension of the moral force of the 
church of which he was the visible head. 
It is only fair to his memory to say that he 



NEWEST PICTURE OF POPE LEO XHI. 

This Portrait Is Taken From a Snapshot Photograph of the Venerable Sovereign 
Pontiff, Taken at St. Peter's Cathedral, March 3, 1903. 
1 It Is an Excellent Likeness. \ 




believed it was his duty and mission as the 
head of the church to teach the world a high- 
er standard of moral life and to lift all 
people up to the plane of his own Ideal. If 
one characteristic more than another has 
marked his relations with the outside world, 
it is that of a great moral teacher, who, see- 
ing the defects of modern life from a high 
plane of vantage, points out the evils into 
which the world has fallen and teaches the 
human race the way to salvation. That Leo 
regarded his church as the only expositor of 
the truth is (rue. But he was no less care- 
ful not to hurt the religious feelings of thoso 
outside his church than he was uncompro- 
mising in maintaining his own ideals of spir- 
itual sovereignty. In his endeavors to re- 
gain the temporal power of the popes, and 
in his protests from time to time against the 
Italian government, he displayed a restless 
energy, which if at times tinged with bitter- 
ness was nevertheless characterized by a dig- 
nity and a force that even his most hostile 
critics had to admire. To the late Pope, 
as to all the adherents of his church, tem- 
poral Independence was necessary for the 
free exercise of spiritual supremacy and dur- 
ing his long pontificate all his influence and 
diplomacy was bent toward a restoration of 
that power. 

In conceding Pope Leo's honesty of purpose 
in the course pursued by him toward the 
Quirinai his most hostile critics and bis mo*t 
ardent admirers unite. The former find In 
this subordination of other interests to his 
secular aspirations the one defect of his 
pontificate; the latter its most illustrious 
note. The latter deny and very justly that 
Leo's aspirations for temporal sovereignty 
were secular. In their essence they were 
the aspirations of a profound idealist; no 
matter of a few paltry leagues of territory, 
but tho potentiality of a spiritual dominion 
free and untrammeled by any civil power. 
Loo XIII was fully and even passionately 
persuaded that temporal power was abso- 
lutely essential to the exercise of his spiritual 
sovereignty while to many outside his 
church his spiritual supremacy without the 
temporal power has seemed far more effi- 
cient than it would otherwise have been In 
virtue of tl'nt lack. Certain It is that no 
Pope for a long time before Leo has exercised 
a spiritual power comparable T.ith his. 

Leo's Relations With Italy. 
HPHE extent to which Leo's diplomatic 
dealings with France, Germany, Aus- 
tro-Hungary, Russia, England and Ire- 
land were subordinated to far reaching 
schemes for the humiliation of Italy and 
the restoration of the papacy to the secular 
rank it lost in 1870. has been much exag- 
gerated by the hostile critic, who has found 
in that subordination a key unlocking many 
mysteries not otherwise, apparently, to be 
explained. But the hostile critic has even 
gone so far as to resolve Leo's action of 
every kind into some mode of his ambition 
to restore the fallen fortunes of his throne. 
Evin his interest in the working classes, we 
are assured, had the ulterior motive which 
was never absent from his thoughts. It 
would seem that one must have nourished 
his moral judgment exclusively upon the 
maxims of Rochefoucauld to suggest or to 
accept this particular interpretation. And, 
indeed, there are not wanting Indications 
that the prisoner of the Vatican was by no 
means indisposed to do all that' he could 
conscientiously to lessen the fraction that 
was unavoidable with such an / "imperium 
in imporio" as the Vatican in Pt'aly. He did 
something to relieve the ant^onlBm of its 
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personal animus by removing from the 
Qulrinal the interdict which Plus IX placed 
• upon it — an act which could only have been 
dictated by a kindly feeling for King Hum- 
bert and his family. 

The idea that his voluntary imprisonment 
was that of an ecclesiastical Achilles sulk- 
ing in his tent is one that will not bear 
sincere examination. He conceived prudence 
to be the better part of valor, fearing that 
his public appearance in the streets of Rome 
might be the occasion of some attack upon 
his person which would be scandalous if not 
dangerous. His fears in this regard "were 
much aggravated by the outbreak attending 
the re-burlal of Pius IX, on the night of 
July 13, 1881. Arrangements had been made 
with the Italian police, but they were not 
carried out and the funeral procession was 
accompanied to the place of burial, San 
Lcrenso, outside the walls, by a hooting mob 
which threatened to throw the body of the 
dead pontiff into the Tiber. In a pathetic al- 
locution of August 4 Leo XIII argued that 
the public appearance of a live pontiff would 
excite more disgraceful disorder than that 
of a dead one. "Hence, it is more than 
ever manifest," he said, "that under present 
circumstances we cannot remain in Rome 
unless as prisoners in the Vatican." Nothing 
afterward occurred to make the "entente" a 
whit more cordial or to encourage the Pope- 
to trust the temper of the Roman populace. 
But what he could do be did to encourage 
his followers to take part in municipal and 
local elections, demanding their absolute ab- 
stention from parliamentary elections and 
from participation of any kind in the na- 
tional government. Only one inconsistency 
marked his course, and that, apparently, a 
glaring one. The enormous revenues of the 
papal see were invested in Italian national 
bonds, a circumstance which would seem to 
indicate a good deal of confidence in the 
stability of the Italian government, and even 
make it seem impossible that his diplomacy 
was directed to its discomfiture and dis- 
grace. "I, too, am an Italian!" cried Plus 
IX. when there was some victory of the 
Italian arms, and it is certain that Leo XIII 
cherished a similar sentiment in his inmost 
heart. 

To the very last Leo would have nothing to 
do with the Quirinal, r.nd it is safe to say his 
successor will follow in his footsteps. The 
late Pope had the kindliest personal feelings 
toward the members of the House of Savoy, 
and when the news of Humbert's assassina- 
tion was brought to him he burst Into tears 
and said a mass for the King's soul. He was 
strenuous in his denunciation of the Italian 
divorce bill when that measure was intro- 
duced into Parliament in 1902, and it called 
forth one of his ablest encyclicals in the 
shape of a letter to the Italian clergy on the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie. 

He-establishment of the Roman Hier- 
archy in Scotland and the 
Kulturkampf. 
TTHB first official act of Leo XIII was to re- 
establish the Roman hierarchy in Scot- 
land, and this act was followed by many of a 
similar character, tending to the expansion 
and more elaborate organization of the 
Church. Attention has been called to the 
freedom of his action in these partic- 
ulars as Indicating the increase of his spir- 
itual powers, but it was more significant of 
the growth of religious toleration in all parts 
of the world. Yet there were some remark- 
able exceptions to this rule, and Germany 



ST. PETER'S CHAPEL, ERECTED ON THE 
SPOT WHERE ST. PETER WAS CRUCIFIED. 




furnished iu her celebrated Kulturkampf the 
most remarkable of them. This was Leo's 
most unfortunate inheritance from his prede- 
cessor, whose manner of dealing with it he 
did not Inherit. Not less "fort iter in re," 
Leo had infinitely more "suavitcr in modo" 
than Pius, who had called the German Em- 
peror another Attila. It would be impossi- 
ble to follow the course of a contention 
which dragged Us slow length along for 
nearly twenty years. Bismarck was already 
beginning to weary of the struggle when Leo 
became Pope, but he was slow to understand 
that under a soft rind of concession the pol- 
icy of Leo had a kernel of the hardest kind, 
absolutely irrefragable. "One thing is cer- 
tain," he said, "we shall not go to Can- 
ossa," referring to the humiliating submis- 
sion of Emperor Henry IV to Pope Gregory 
the Seventh. But there are those who claim 
that he came very near to that in the last 
event. There were concessions on both 
sides, but that the substantial fruits of vic- 
tory remained with the Pope there can be no 
doubt. And so it should have been, how- 
ever pardonable were the fears of Bis- 
marck for the safety of his newborn imperial 



unity, for Leo was the representative of the 
modern principle of religious liberty, while 
the contention of Bismarck was for that dom- 
ination of the church by the state which has 
ever been the bane of the religious life of 
Germany from the time of Luther until now. 

So greatly indeed did the conciliatory pol- 
icy of the Pope influence Germany that when 
Spain suggested htm as arbitrator in the 
Caroline dispute Bismarck heartily concur- 
red, and although Leo XIII was placed in the 
delicate position of offending a Catholic na- 
tion which implicitly relied on him and of 
losing by an adverse decision all he had 
gained in Germany in the seven years' nego- 
tiations, his decision was received with such 
perfect satisfaction by both sides that each 
believed the decision was in favor of itself— 
a proof of Leo's diplomatic genius. In con- 
nection with his statesmanship it may not 
be amiss to Bay here that excepting Bis- 
marck alone no man of the past century was 
his undoubted equal. When the Kulturkampf 
ceased in Germany in 1887 he was publicly 
thanked by Bismarck and Emperor William 
paid him a state visit at the Vat/can In 18SS, 
and again in 1903, when the Emperor prt- 
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sented Germany's felicitations on the occa- 
sion or the venerable pontiff's silver jubilee. 
While he did not live to see the last remnant 
of the Falk laws wiped out in Germany be 
did see his church on a better feeling with the 
government than at any time since the six- 
teenth century— a condition due aa much to 
bis policy as to the growth of religious tol- 
eration in the world. 

Leo's Belations With France. 
""PHE accession of Leo was a signal for the 
gradual resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Roman Curia and various 
European powers, but with Belgium he was 
less fortunate. There, too, the trouble was 
educational, and it resulted In the severance 
of all diplomatic relations in 1880. The 
situation in France was an ugly one for the 
now Pope to encounter, and It became worse 
after the fall of MacMahon in 1879. when 
measures were introduced for the proscrip- 
tion of iho Jesuits and the general deposi- 
tion of the church from the control of popu- 
lar education. 

The devoted adherents of the church wero 
called on to make their peace with the re- 
public, and finally to accept the declaration 
of the Pope that even the powers of a re- 
publican government may be ordained of 
God if they are well administered. 

However successful the late Pope may 
have been in his relations with other coun- 
tries it must bo conceded that he was less 
fortunate, strangely enough, in bringing 
about a better understanding with the 
French government, although the wealth of 
his affection seemed to be poured out to 
France; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had ever been a sturdy friend of the 
republic, no perceptible advance was made 
hi the effort to conciliate the government. 
The influence of the Vatican has undeniably 
grown less, and the Concordat, if not actual- 
ly broken, has at least become practically 
nullified. The Coombes law for expeiling 
the religious orders from France called 
forth an energetic but ineffectual protest 
from the Pope and came near severing all 
relations between the Vatican and France. 

1'ho Vatican's Interference With the 

Irish Situation. 
HTHE manner In which Leo XIII struck 
into the Irish troubles was perhaps 
mfortunate. It reflected English and not 
Irish aentiment. To the majority of Irish 
Nationalists the letter "De Parnellio," of 
May, 1883, was an attempt on the part of the 
Vatican to aid the English government in 
Its effort to stamp out a great national and 
patriotic agitation. So wrote Justin McCar- 
thy, than whom the Pope had no more ar- 
dent eulogist. The famous letter had just 
the opposite effect of that intended. The 
Parnell contributions which had been get- 
ting slack "went up by leaps and bounds." 

The diplomatic relations of Leo to Rus- 
sia and Auetro-Hungary were much mere 
obscure than any others of bis pontificate. 
That their effect was to make Russia more 
favorable to him is a conclusion that can 
hardly be escaped, but that in order ;o 
insure the enmity of Russia to the triple 
alliance, and so weaken Italy, Leo sacrificed 
the interests of the Polish Catholics, la a 
theory which cr.nnot be accepted. 

In 1879 Leo XIII began to make advances 
toward the Russian government. On the oc- 
casion of proclaiming a universal jubilee he 
wrote a most pleading letter to the Em- 
peror in behalf of the suffering Poles. The 
Emperor replied to the letter and the ad- 
vance made was continued until Russia ac- 
credited a minister to the Vatican, and the 



persecutions in the Rusaian Empire began 
to cease. One of Leo's darling projects was 
the union of the Greek church with tho 
Roman See, and while he did not accomplish 
his object he did bring about a better un- 
derstanding with the Czar and perhaps paved 
the way for a union to be accomplished by 
his successor. 

Pope Leo's Belations With England and 

the United States. 

^pHE attitude of the late Pope toward 
England was always one of concilia- 
tion and uniform kindness. He disappoint- 
ed a vast number in the Church of England 
by his letter on the validity of Anglican or- 




The Pope Walking in the Gardens of the 
Vatican. 



dcrs Issued in 1S0C. when the High Church 
element who would bo glad to see a union 
of the two churches without recognition of 
papal supremacy wero frankly given to un- 
derstand that to have their claims recog- 
nized they must come into the Catholic 
church, adjure their errors and receive or- 
dination at the hands of a Catholic bishop. 
The growing friendship of the Court of St. 
James for the Vatican was rendered all tho 
more significant by the visit of Edward VII 
to Pope Leo in April, 1903, and was a tribute 
on tho part of the English sovereign to tho 
character of the great pontiff, then on the 
verge of the grave. 

Ever a profound admirer of the American 
institutions, Leo let no opportunity go by 
of showing his good will and admiration for 
this couutry and It may be added with per- 
fect truth that nowhere else has this ad- 
miration and good will been so heartily 



reciprocated by Protestants as well as 
Catholics as in the United States. On the 
occasion of the Third Plenary council in 
Baltimore he urged the bishops of America 
to establish a great central seat of learning 
in this country for the prosecution of the 
higher studies, with the result that In 1S87 
the present Catholic University was started 
under his auspices, and on the celebration 
of the centenary of American hierarchy ho 
further showed his good will by sending 
Monsignor, now Cardinal, Satolli to represent 
him at the ceremonies, and shortly after he 
sent the same distinguished cleric back as 
the first apostolic delegate. 

The only direct relations Popo Leo has 
ever had with the United States was in the 
settlement of the controversy that arose in 
the Philippines over the property held by 
certain religious orders in the islands. That 
partook more of the nature of business than 
of diplomatic negotiations and a commlssiou 
appointed by President Roosevelt met the 
Pope's representative In Rome in tho sum- 
mer of 1902 and an understanding satisfac- 
tory to both sides was reached. The Pope 
reorganized the hierarchy in the islands and 
sent Mgr. Guidi, one of his proteges, to 
Manila as apostolic delegate. 

Pope Leo's Letter of January 22, 1899, 

to America. 
DOPE LEO, under date of January 22, 1S99, 
wrote a letter to Cardinal Gibbons, at 
Baltimore, which naturally was an event In 
the administration of the Catholic Church in 
this country. This letter was not intended, 
as preceding ones, to repeat words of praise 
ao often spoken by the Pope, but rather to 
call attention to somo things to be avoided 
and corrected. First, it referred to the con- 
troversies that had arisen over the buok on 
the lite of Father Isaac Thomas Hecker, the 
founder of the Paulist Order in America, in 
which the author expressed certain opinions 
concerning the way of leading a Christian 
life. The Pope with great care dwelt on the 
underlying principle of the new opinion* 
that, in order to more easily attract, in this 
country, those who differed from her, the 
Catholic church should shape her teachings 
more in accord with the spirit of the age 
and relax some of her ancient severity to 
make some concessions to the new opinions. 
The men who held these opinions, wrote the 
Pope, contended that it would be opportune 
in order to gain those who differed from the 
Catholic Church, to omit certain points of 
her teaching, which were of lesser import- 
ance, and to tone down the meaning which 
the church had always attached to tr.ein. 
The Pope was careful to say that he by no 
means repudiated all true progress of mod- 
ern thought and civilization, which he said 
he welcomed as conducive to human pros- 
perity, but those who had separated from 
the fold of the church and wished to return 
to it must do so in the way pointed out by the 
church. History proved, he said, that tho 
Apostolic See, to which has been intrusted 
the mission not only of teaching, but of 
governing, the whole church, had continued 
in one and the same sense and one and the 
same judgment. It was not the part of 
prudence to neglect that which antiquity In 
its long experience had approved and was 
also taught by apostolic authority. 

Coming down to the state of the Catholic 
church in this country, and to those who are 
separated from her because of the views 
which in their collective sense are called 
"Americanism," the Pope declared himself 
emphatically against those views. The 
church could grant no concession that in- 
volved a modification of her teachings, even 
in the smallest degree, or a relaxation of 
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her rules for the government of her chil- 
dren; because, said the Pope, "if it is under- 
stood that the doctrines which have been 
adverted to above are not only Indicates 
but exalted, there can be no manner of dottut 
that our venerable brethren, the bishops or 
America, would be the first to repudiate and 
condemn them as being most injurious to 
themselves and to their country. For it 
would give rise to the suspicion that there 
are among you some who conceive and woula 
have the church in America to be different 
from what it is in the rest of the world." 

The Late Pope's Encyclicals. 
DOPE LEO'S reign was not remarkable 
for any great dogmatic utterances, 
Buch as characterized the pontificate of 
his predecessor. His public utterances were 
mostly confined to those marvelous and 
multitudinous encyclicals which followed one 
another with a wonderful rapidity and were 
remarkable for their literary grace and fin- 
ish. These letters touch upon almost every 
. conceivable phase of national;, social, do- 
mestic and individual ethics and all bear the 
impress of the illustrious pontiff's luminous 
mind. There are treatises on the constitu- 
tion of states, the rights and duties of rulors 
of the people, the nature of family life, mar- 
riage, divorce, socialism, slavery, anarchy, 
education and the higher studies, the land 
question, civilization, capital and labor, the 
life of the clergy, society, social and secret 
organizations, Christian doctrine, beside an 
infinite number of cognate subjects which 
entered into the discussion of the letters as 
side issues. 

They concern many of the great events of 
his aamin'strtjtion and ail of its principles 
and aspirations. Their beautiful Latin has 
been much admired. They are best known 
by their initial phrases; sometimes by a 
single wore!. The first "Iascrutabtll Del" in 
which the dependence of morality upon re- 
ligion was the central theme. This en- 
cyclical appeared in the spring of 1878. 
Later in the same year appeared "Quod 
Apostolici," a condemnation of socialism, 
communism and nihilism, which did not dis- 
tinguish sharply between these different 
types of social revolution. The bull "Aeterni 
Patris," 1879, was a plea for philosophy as 
the handmaid of religion, especially the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Following 
this up was another letter of similar char- 
acter, and tending like the former to the 
making of Aquinas final in all university 
and philosophical studies. The "Arcanum 
Divinae Sapientiae" (1880) was a plea for 
the sac redness of marriage and a condemna- 
tion of the general looseness of divorce. In 
1884 the "Humanum Genus" was a frank 
animadversion on Free Masonry. The ency- 
clical "Immortale Dei" (1885) is one of the 
most elegant and noble compositions of the 
whole series. Its subject is the relations of 
church and state. Here Leo made his peace 
with democracy, affirming that the church 
may properly ally herself with any just gov- 
ernment. The "Libertas" of 1888 was, in its 
final outcome, like all its companions, elo- 
quent for the ecclesiastical supervision of 
society. 

The "Rerum Novarum" of 1891 did more 
than any other writing or act of Leo to give 
him a modern aspect. Its subject was the 
relations of labor and capital. It had a fav- 
orable word for labor organizations and a 
plea for greater justice and generosity on 
the part of employers. Its sympathies were 
undisguisedly with the hard working and 
the poor. There were many other encyclicals 
and letters of various kinds but the most im- 
portant of them was that addressed to the 
French people in 1892. It was of the nature 
of a command for French Catholics, as such, 
to make the best terms they could with the 
republic. To many of them it was the veri- 
est gall of bitterness and in some cases it 
did more to alienate men from the Pope than 
to reconcile them to the republic; yet as a 
stroke of state it may be doubted if the Pope 
ever did anything more important or more 
effective on the whole. 

The tendency of secular criticism on the 
encyclicals of Leo has been to minimize their 
eigniflcance. But while It may be granted 
that their direct effect upon the general 
course of thought and politics and social and 
Industrial life has not been extensive, con- 
sidered with regard to their intensive effect 



upon the Roman Catholic clergy and, through 
them, on the community at large, it has cer- 
tainly been very great, and always whole- 
some, elevating and progressive. Leo XIIT 
has been warmly praised as essentially a 
modern Pope. It may be doubted whether 
he cared much to be praised in this fashion. 
His work has a modern appearance because 
it was earnestly concerned with modern 
problems. In most essentials it was ex- 
tremely conservative, especially In its educa- 
tional programme and its claim for the ec- 
clesiastical guidance of society. But he was 
at least modern to the extent of recognizing 
the* existence of our great modern problems 
and grappling with them manfully. His at- 
titude toward the laboring classes and to- 
ward democracy had in it the promise and 
the potency of many novel things. 

His latest encyclicals were the one con- 
secrating tho world to the Sacred Heart, in 
1899. and a later one— perhaps his greatest— 
on the Divine Redeemer, at the beginning 
of the present century, when he also pro- 
claimed a universal jubilee. 

His Personal Appearance. 

AS to the Pope's personal traits and ac- 
complishments, they are so well known 
that it seems almost superfluous to say 



anything here. He had long been regarded as 
one of the most finished Latin scholars of 
the day, and the style of his letters, all 
written in that language, has been univer- 
sally admired. His Latin poetry, too, has also 
been the subject of favorable comment from 
the critics. He had a remarkable memory, 
and his knowledge of public affairs was very 
wide. As to the great Pope's domestic life, 
it must be confessed that the word domestic 
seems hardly the word to apply, there was 
so little tnat was homelike in its ascetio 
habits or its ceremonial affairs. He was a ' 
hard working man, eating and sleeping lit- 
tle; thinking and writing much; quick of mo- 
tion and slow of speech; a skillful financier, 
,an eager scholar, loving his Virgil and 
Dante with peculiar fondness. His Jubilees 
in 1887, 1893 and in 1903 assured him of the 
devotion of innumerable hearts and brougnt 
him cordial felicitations, not only from 
members of his own church but from thou- 
sands of non-Catholics as well. In his per- 
sonal appearance Leo was very thin and 
spare, his face was absolutely colorless, 
having the appearance of whitest alabaster; 
his eyes were large and piercing, and were 
perhaps the most noticeable of the pontiff's 
personal appearance. 



TOMB OF THE POPES. 




Above a door to ths left of one of the galleries of the Canons' Chapel, which Is op- 
posite to the Monument of Pope Innocent VIII. in the Vatican, the remains of each 
deceased Pope lie until his next successor dies, when the old dead makes -way for thi 
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HOPE LEO XIII came to be universal- 
ly regarded as a good man. Roman 
Catholics, of course, always so 
regarded him. They sincerely believed 
that his selection to be Pope was due to 
the influence of the Spirit of God on the 
conclave of Cardinals who elected him. 
Among Popes, he made upon Roman 
Catholics an impression for goodness or 
spirituality or saintliness less than that of 
no other pontiff and greater than that of 
many another. But his status in Protes- 
tantism or in the non-Catholic world was 
more significant than in the papal world. 
Thanks, in part, to the simplicity and 
openness of his mind, and, in other part, 
to the increasing justice and kindness of 
the mind of the race, Pope Leo XIII was 
respected, esteemed and admired by 
Protestants to a greater degree than any 
of his predecessors in his office. John 
Henry Newman, among Catholics, can 
be said alone to have shared, in the two 
centuries in which the Pope lived, on 
even terms with him, the approbation 
of the non-Catholic world. The goodness 
of the man is the admission of all. That 
admission is itself a proof that he was 
good— eminently good. Some of the 
world may be deceived about a charac- 
ter. All of it cannot be. 

We put his goodness in the front not 
only because it belongs there, but be- 
cause <he would have put such a quality 
at the front In any estimate of qualities 
which he might have made, or in any 
summary of another's character, which 
he might have set forth. In itself, and 
assuredly in his own view of it, good- 
ness is that which on earth creates for 
the man the estate which he will carry 
Into the heavens. It is not the synonym 
br greatness, but it is the savor of it and 
the superior of it. It is that on which 
and for which the Master of Life looks. 
The rest under the Divine Lights is but 
"leather and prunella," except as it may 
be used for the uplift of man and for 
the glory of God. All questions about 
other Popes aside, the goodness of the 
man who religiously reigned as Leo XIII 
was not only unmistakable and unde- 
niable, and it was not only universally 
admitted, but it was also universally ac- 
claimed. We are aware that it is some- 
times referred to as a quality in' which 



any one can excel, and on that account 
it is underrated. But it is not under- 
rated by those who appraise standards 
aright. He from Whom Christianity 
takes its name put goodness in a place 
supreme and unique. They who follow 
Him follow Him near or afar off accord- 
ing as they do or do not so rate it. 

We shall not analyze or subdivide the 
quality. That is for theologians or psy- 
chologists or philosophers or metaphysi- 
cians to do. Goodness, the quality as in- 
stinctive to the child as it is evident to 
the wisest and most learned, is injured 
and weakened by analysis the same as 
would be the perfume of a flower, the 
silence of the woods, the blandness of 
the air or the scientific examination of a 
mother's love. Goodness in itself is as 
all-embracing and as all-encasing as the 
atmosphere. It is the spirit of our 
thought about God. It states and suu.s 
God Himself. That Idea of the Divino. 
flawlessly incarnate In Jesus Christ, and 
making Him not only the target an,l 
the antithesis, but, best of all, the For- 
giver of sins, and the Redeemer from 
them, is also the one which idealizes 
life and immortalizes man in proportion 
as man can embody and outpour it In 
his own life. Station only made *Je 
goodness of Leo XIII apparent and ef- 
fective. The quality was in him without 
station. His station, exalted as it vvas 
shed less luster on the quality than the 
quality shed on it. The triple crown was 
something which he could put on or off. 
The quality of goodness was resident, 
regnant and radiant in him and is in- 
separable from him. And all the world 
came to know this and to rejoice in it. 
That was the greatest fact of his great 
reign. 

We not only take it that all other facts 
were lesser in their moral rating, but also 
were lesser in their mental value and 
power. He was very learned. He wjs 
very patient. He was very wise. He 
was very firm. He, was very consistent. 
But there were and are his equals in 
those respects. He made his learning 
the handmaid of the goodness of his pur- 
poses. He made his wisdom the serve nt 
of the benignity of his designs. He made 
his pntience the armor in which he de- 
fended himself from misrepresentation, 



and serenely awaited the dissipation of 
prejudice and of passion. Thus, all his 
qualities, his flrmDess, consistency, cour- 
age, all became the panoply, so to fcp^ak, 
of his inherent goodness. Richelieu was 
his superior, we presume, In the arts of 
diplomacy, though this Leo was a great 
diplomat. But how tiny and tinsel Rich- 
elieu seems beside him! Bismarck was 
more than his peer in sheer force, and 
quite his equal in intellectual tcaa^ty, 
but the gruff sage of Friedrichsruhe was 
himself overcome by the quiet power and 
the moral persistence of the "shadowy 
particle" of the Vatican. We dc not 
know of any being of modern times in 
whom character came to a more exalt-*! 
and to a more undisputed coronation than 
in the late Pope, unless it be George 
Washington. And Washington himself 
owes something to the Homeric tendency 
of the world to idealize and heroize. say 
once in half a thousand years, some one 
man, with whom to feed and to justify 
the worshipping instinct of the raco. The 
late Pope in his own lifetime owed noiV 
ing to this instinct. He owed nothing to 
aloofness, to distance in time or iden- 
tification with a unique part for a coun- 
try or for a race. He was the latest of 
many Popes. He was constantly in evi- 
dence. He was constantly in contact and 
in conflict with political rulers, and with 
parties or factions in his own commun- 
ion. He was constantly felt and seen in 
functions, conclaves, consistories and 
councils. Discount and depreciation had 
constant opportunity for their work upon 
him. They could take away nothing from 
him. And this fact was due and is due 
to the simple, transparent goodness of 
the man, a goodness greater than his 
greatness, and the greatest part of that 
greatness Kself. 

It was this which made his illness a 
world sorrow. It was this which made 
his death a world loss. It was this which 
made his long reign quite as much a 
power for all religion as for that com- 
partment of it of which he was long 
the head. The spiritual sovereign of the 
first and, therefore, of the oldest and of 
admittedly the largest division of the 
Kingdom of God, organized on the earth, 
his life was simple music set to noble, 
words. In the tone there was no di^' 
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cord. The theme was that of his Master: 
On earth Peace, and to men Good- Will. 

When we reflect what would have been 
the measure and the meaning of base- 
ness or of bitterness or of selfishness 
or of overt Iniquity in his case, our ob- 
ligation to his excellence, our debt to his 
goodness, as a world, as a race, can be 
suggested. But it can only be suggested. 
We know that all faith was made better 
and stronger because he was a man of 
faith. We know that all prayer, whether 
by direct response or reflex action, was 
made finer and more calming and more 
qualifying, because he was a man of 
prayer. We know that love and truth 
and gentleness and charity were exalted 
In and by the example which he set of 
blessing those who cursed him, of for- 
giving those who injured him and of 



doing good unto them who despitefully 
used him and persecuted him. It is 
given unto all of us to follow him, as we 
can, in the things in which he followed 
Christ. But It was given unto him to 
follow his Master on a plane level to the 
observation of the entire world, and with 
an effect of influence upon all of it. 

We speak not of his reign, that is for 
historians. We speak not of his policy, 
that is for statesmen or theologians. We 
speak not of his church, that is for dev- 
otees to commend or for sectarians to 
rend. We speak for those who are large 
enough to recognize that religion is the 
greatest force in the world, and that its 
subdivisions are the great factors in that 
greatest force; for those who recognize 
that morally, spiritually and historically 
the Church of Rome is among the great- 



est facts and factors in existence, and 
that whoever the head of it is, at any 
time, he is the supreme exponent of an 
unequaled human lordship of the con- 
science and of the heart. Speaking thus, 
from a height above all disputes of a 
polemical sort, we are glad to be able 
to acknowledge the kingship of character 
which was the kingship of goodness in 
this man, and to say that all non-Catholi- 
cism, as well as all Catholicism, is a 
sincere mourner at his bier when the 
silver cord was loosened and the golden 
bowl was broken, when the day did 
break, when the shadows fled away, 
when he knew as he was known and when 
the white flower of a blameless life and 
of a pure purpose expanded into the 
eternal fruitage of a heavenly felicity In 
the songs and in the service of the sons 
of light and of the Sun of Righteouaneie. 



Jin Interesting Study. 
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|N considering the career of Leo XIII, 
it should be borne in mind that his 
ancestry— or, if one wants to put it 
the other way— his descent, threw light on 
his career. He entered on his ninety- 
fourth year the second of last ^Iorch, as 
he was born on that day in 1810. For us 
Brooklynltes, it is well to recall That the 
late Benjamin D. Siiliman was born in 
1805, and the late James S. T. Strana- 
han in 1808. Incidentally, one may note 
that Jefferson Davis and Louis Napoleon 
were born in the same year, aid Abra- 
ham Lincoln a year later. The sv-eep of 
time which a single life thus covered 
can be suggested. The family of Leo 
XIII might almost be called a clerical 
one. Among his collateral ancestors* 
were three prelates. One became Bishop 
of Grosetto in 1517, another Bishop of 
Malta in 1679. Still another became 
Bishop of Grosetto again in 1710, a cen- 
tury before Leo XIII was born. The 
family from which the latter came is 
named Pecci. The pronunciation of that 
in English is said to be expressed by 
the spelling Petchy. The family, in tiio 
days when rank expressed power as well 
as distinguished descent, was a noble 
one in Italy. The Pecci family had the 
rank of ruling princes in Carpineto. 
where the most distinguished member of 
it was born, and had reigned in Car- 
pineto, a papal province or principality, 
for generations. As far \>aek as Pope 
Martin V, that family entertained him 
in its palace, and advanced to him a 
large loan for his needs. The father of 
Leo was a colonel under Napoleon I, 
and died In 1833, twelve years after the 
death of the Emperor on St. Helena. 



His wife belonged to a family of dis- 
tinction, living near Rome, and died in 
1824, when her distinguished son was 
ten years old. There were children born 
to the couple in 1800, in 1802 and In 
1807, as well as on March 2, 1810, the 
date already given. It will thus be 
seen that the boy, born that day, carried 
in his blood the traditions of power and 
the traditions of that power both In the 
form prelatical rule and of military con- 
duct 

Without considering whether he was 
destined for the priesthood by his 
parents, or whether he gravitated toward 
it by his own inclination or resolution, 
we discern that his education up to a 
certain point was simply that of a 
scholar and of a teacher, and not espe- 
cially that of an Intending ecclesiastic. 
He went in Italy to church schools which 
would here correspond to our grammar 
and high schools, and then he went to a 
college in Rome. There his course was 
turned toward the ministry, and there 
he was made a priest In December, 1837. 
He was then 27 years old, an age con- 
siderably in advance of that of men who 
became priests at that time. When he 
was born, James Madison had been 
President of the United States for nearly 
a year. Napoleon was the Emperor of 
the French. George III was King of 
England, but the Regent acted for him. 
Victoria was not born till nine years 
afterward. Germany was an incongru- 
ous series of small states. So was Italy. 
The changes which came over the face of 
the world can be considered when pres- 
ent conditions are contrasted with those 
which then existed. 



We have not only seen the influence *f 
his ancestry on the mind of Leo XIII, 
but we can also see the weight which 
that fact and his own manifest abilities 
brought to bear upon the first duties ' 
which he was set to do. After a short 
service as domestic chaplain near to 
Pope Gregory XVI, in 1837, young Pecci 
was sent to one of the Italian provinces 
named Benevento. He was sent there 
not only as a priest, but as a governor, 
that being a< province under the Pope, in 
the days of the temporal power. There, 
in point of fact, he put down brigandage 
in as stern a fashion as his military 
father would have. done. This led to his 
promotion to Perugia, where somewhat 
similar work had to be done and was 
well done by him. He wound It up about 
1843, and for It he was promoted to the 
post of Nuncio to the Court of Belgium. 
Thus in six years, he had made great 
strides, and on the suggestion of high 
authorities he was made Bishop of Peru- 
gia three years later, In 1848, and five 
years after, In 1853, he was created a 
cardinal by Pins IX, In pursuance of a 
recommendation long before made by 
that Pope's predecessor, Gregory XVI. 

Thereafter, his life and his labors kept 
him at Rome. He was recognized as 
likely to be the successor of Pius IX 
because of his headship of the party of 
Moderates in the Papacy, provided he 
survived AntonelU. Pius IX appointed 
Cardinal Pecci to be the chamberlain of 
the College of Cardinals. In that char- 
acter or capacity, It fell to him to attest 
the death of his patron, and to become 
his successor. From the time of his 
institution as Pope to the end *f Ids 
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activities, the world felt his touch and 
acknowledged his power. He certainly 
contributed a great deal to the history 
of that world. Only religions students 
or statesmen of high learning can carry 
in derail and in succession his significant 
nets. Some of thom were of local or 
provincial interest. Others of them were 
of larger than local interest, and some 
may be said to have been of universal 
Interest. 

He first addressed himself as Pope to 
the composure of Roman Catholic condi- 
tions in Asiatic provinces or communi- 
ties. He gave to them more power and 
required of them less report to and de- 
pendence on Rome than they before had 
had. Then he addressed himself to the 
reduction of friction between the gov- 
ernment of Italy under Victor Emmanuel 
and the Catholic communion, as personi- 
fied by his own government, within the 
Vatican. He relaxed In nothing his claim 
of temporal power as a right, but he 
Indirectly recognized the loss or suspen- 



sion of it -as a fact, when he rescinded 
the order of his Immediate predecessor 
that Catholics in Italy should take no 
part in municipal elections under the 
royal rule. He told them to take part 
according to their interests and con- 
victions, and then he brought about that 
state of things of which a consequence 
has been peace without a surrender of 
theoretical claims. 

The various encyclicals which he issued 
concerning. "Rationalism," "Christian 
Marriage/' "Nature^ of the Civil Power," 
"Christian rnity," "Liberty/' and the 
like, need not be discussed here. Nor 
need one recall here the statesmanship 
which he showed in coming to an agree- 
ment with Bismarck, in adjusting Cathol- 
icism to republicanism in France, in 
arbitrating the question of the Caroline 
Islands between Germany and Spain or 
in establishing In the United States the 
office of apostolic delegate, under which 
Catholic conditions have here been unified, 
and American questions as affected by 



a relation to Roman Catholic condition! 
and holdings in the Philippines were put 
upon a way of settlement. 

In another place, and in fuller form, 
the personality and the public services 
of Leo XIII can well be studied. It 
suffices atwthls stage of the considera- 
tion of his life and labors to note, as has 
been done, the influence of his descent 
on his education, the Influence of that 
descent and of hks marked abilities upon 
the great tasks which were assigned to 
him, and upon the great honors which 
came to him and the influence of his 
spiritual reign for the interests of peace, 
order, civilization and sanely conservative 
progress in the world. None will ques- 
tion his greatness, just as none can ques- 
tion his essential goodness, and the world 
has made no mistake in recognizing 
him— quite aside from any question of 
religion whatever— as one of its great- 
est men in the centuries in which he 
was called on to affect the affairs which 
fell to his charge. 



THE THRONE ROOM IN THE VATICAN. 
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Election of a new Pope an Imprmtoe Ceremony. 
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THE election of a successor to the 
sovereign pontiff of the Roman 
ecclesiastical world is surrounded 
by safeguards made necessary by the 
Interference of temporal foreign princes 
in the past, and the possibility of 
noisier but less effective demonstra- 




Luigi Cardinal Oreglia di Santo Stefano. 



tions from the Roman populace. In an- 
cient time the Roman emperor, generally a 
German sovereign after the time of Charle- 
magne, possessed a veto over the election 
of a new pope. Gradually, however, suc- 
cessive pontiffs shook off this limitation on 
the power of the church, and so arranged 
matters that only the Catholic powers- 
Prance, Austria, Spain and Portugal — could 
participate in the election. 

Opposition from any or all of these pow- 
ers, however, cannot negative an election, 
as they possess only the right to suggest 
or advise. In the present instance, with a 
hostile government in France, it is not like- 
ly that that power will attempt to interfere 
with the orderly progress of the election. 
Austria has never sought to influence the 
choice of a pope, and the political promi- 
nence of Spain and Portugal has been so di- 
minished in recent years that their inter- 
ference is not feared. 

Tumultuous demonstrations among the 
people of Rome, which before the local gov- 
ernment of the papal states passed to the 
King of Italy frequently threatened danger 
to the conclave, will not be permitted this 
year. King Victor Emmanuel's government 
will see to it that the peace is preserved 
and that there is no disturbance of the or- 
derly, dignified and stately ceremony by 
Which a new pontiff is inducted into office. 



Establishing Fact of Death. 

Immediately on the death of the Pope, 
notice of the fact is given to the Cardinal 
Chamberlain of the Roman Church. This 
functionary, vested In public robes, and ac- 
companied by his domestic chamberlains, 
approaches the bed of the Pope and calls him 
aloud three times, using both the baptismal 
and family names. The notary of the apos- 
tolic chamber is present when this cere- 
mony is being proceeded with, and when the 
Illustrious dead fails to respond to the third 
call, a legal paper, embodying the fact of 
death, is drawn up. The Fisherman's Ring, 
with which the living Pope signs all im- 
portant papers, is taken from the dead 
pontiff's finger, and his seal, which had 
been used for bulls and dispensations, is 
destroyed. 

The relatives of the dead pope who may 
have lived in the palace leave as soon as 
the transactions detailed above have taken 
place. The clergy of . St. Peter's Basilica 
take the body, and embalm It * removing the 
viscera, which are immediately interred in 
the Church of Sts. Vincent and Anastaslus.. 
The outer body, vested in pontifical robes, 
with the tiara or papal crown on the* head, 
and a chalice in the clasped hands, Is laid 
out in St. Peter's. 

Tbe death is publicly announced, and when 
the pope ruled Rome, in the temporal sense, 
the guards were doubled, and the gates of 
tbe city .closed. Bells are tolled to commu- 
nicate the news to the faithful in Rome. 
The body is coffined in cypress wood, after 
having been exposed to the public gaze. 

After this the face of the corpse Is cov- 
ered with a white veil, and the whole body 
with a red cloth bordered with ermine. A 
eecond casket of lead incloses the coffin of 
cypress wood, and still another of ordinary 
wood is placed around the other two. Sealed 
up, the triple coffin is placed in a niche In 
St. Feter's Church until a place for inter- 
ment has been selected and a monument 
prepared. 

Summoning of the Cardinals. 

In the meantime all the cardinals have 
been summoned to Rome to participate In 
tht; election of a successor. Ten days from 
tbe actual day of death is the minimum 
period in which to convey the news to for- 
eign cardinals and summon them to Rome. 
Twelve days is the maximum and within that 
period the election must be held. 

But the cardlnuls In Rome are busy pre- 
paring for the conclave. They meet, and the 
papal bulls, some of them a thousand years 
old, prescribing the manner of election, are 
read. It 1b pointed out in these bulls that 
every cardinal, no matter what his physical 
condition may he, is allowed to vote. Even 
one subject to ecclesiastical censure cannot 
be deprived of the suffrage, and it has been, 
decreed that a cardinal under excommuni- 
cation and practically without the pale of the 
church is still a legal voter. 

The election is to be held In secret and 



.two-thirds of the cardinals participating most 
have voted for the successful nominee. If no 
result is reached on a ballot the proceedings 
are declared null and the votes csnceled. If 
the man chosen be not s bishop, and he need 
not be, nor a cardinal, he is immedately 
consecrated by the dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, f 

The ring of the fisherman, called such la 
memory of St. Peter, the greatest of all fish- 
ermen and the first Pope, is broken by the 
chief master of ceremonies at the first ses- 
sion of the cardinals, and his prelates are 
appointed to superintend the building of the 
conclave. 

The conclave originally meant the place in 
which the election was held, but now ap- 
plies generally to the body which elects. The 
name Is derived from the Latin word clavis, 
a key, meaning that the building in which 
the cardinals deliberate Is closed by one key 
only. No other convention of cardinals is 
called to conclave except that which elects 
a pope. 

Tho election, except in the case of revolu- 
tion or riot, must be held in Rome. In 
modern times the only conclave held out- 




James, Cardinal Gibbons. 

side of the Eternal City was that which 
elected Pius VII at Venice, in 1800. It is 
taken for granted that the conclave this year 
will be held in the Sistlne Chapel. 

Entering the Wooden Cells. 
Every cardinal participating in the elee- 
tion is given a wooden cell In which to de- 
liberate. Each cell is 20 feet long, 20 feet 
broad and 20 feet high. This furnishes ac- 
commodations for a cardinal and his per- 
sonal and ecclesiastical attendants, usually 
three persons. The apartment in which these 
cells are set up is walled up at every point 
but tbe main entrance, which is carefully 
guarded so that no person is admitted within 
until the election is completed. In fact, 
an American jury, just charged by the judge 
and deliberating on tbe question of life iff 
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.leath, is In the position of a conclave of the 
cardinals until it finishes its labors. 

The main reason for the extraordinary 
isolation is the possibility of interference 
by temporal princes in the deliberations of 
the conclave. The power to submit names 




Cardinal Satolli. 

or make suggestions is given to the Cathollo 
powers, but all that inufct be done before the 
act of locking the electors in is consum- 
mated. 

The conclave is held in the beautiful 
Sistine Chapel, within the walls of the 
Vatican. Built by Pope Sixtus IV, this 
famous church has been adorned by the 
hands of the greatest Italian painters. On 
the walls are the works of Signorelli, Botti- 
celli and Peruglno, but these are dimmed 
by the splendor of the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo, illustrating the creation and the 
last Judgment. 

Connected with the chapel, which Is Itself 
on the first floor of the Vatican, are the 
large galleries which are fitted up for the 
reception of the cardinals and their attend- 
ants. 

On the day fixed for the meeting of the 
conclave the cardinals assemble to hear 
special mass of the Holy Spirit and to take 
the oaths of faithfulness and secrecy. When 
this is accomplished all the members of the 
sacred congregation go in solemn procession, 
two by two, and followed by the long 
retinue of attendants, to the conclave, while 
the inspiring strains of the "Veni Creator 
Spiritus" are chanted. Once within the con- 
fines of the conclave the massive doors are 
shut with double locks, and from that mo- 
ment until the new pontiff is elected no 
person is permitted to pass in or out. 

The meals for the assemblage are pre- 
pared within the walls of the Vatican, and 
are delivered through a wicket gate, or 
rather casement, let. into the great door. 
It is here, also, that on the first day of 
the conclave a committee of cardinals, ap- 
pointed by the whole body, gives audience to 
the foreign envoys. This, however, takes 
place before the conclave has actually met 
for the papal election. 

Three Methods of Election. 
The Sistine Chapel i3 especially fitted for 
the holding of this momentous council of the 



church. The stalls for the cardinals ranged 
on each side, are surmounted by canopies 
of cloth in the ecclesiastical colors, and at 
the far end, opospite the high altar, are 
places assigned to the secretaries. On the 
altar itself, or on a table in front of it, is a 
chalice of silver, on which rests the Pix 
containing the host. When mass has been 
said and all is prepared the conclave pro- 
ceeds to its solemn task. 

The election of a Pope is effected by three 
methods, by acclamation or adoration, in 
which Is embodied the idea of a direct divine 
inspiration; by compromise or by vote. Pope 
Leo was elected on the second day of the 
conclave by acclamation. The system of vot- 
ing, called the scrutinium, is regulated by 
exact prescription. The proceedings are under 
the direction of six cardinals, two from each 
order of bishops, priests and deacons. Every 
cardinal is provided with a voting paper, on 
which he writes the name of his chosen can- 
didate, but not his own name. No one is per- 
mitted to vote for himself. When the re- 
quisite interval has passed each cardinal, be- 
ginning with the one of the most ancient cre- 
ation, leaves his staff and advances to the 
high altar. 

Amid a solemn hush the elector prays for 
a while on the altar steps, and then, declar- 
ing aloud that his vote is given according to 
his conscience, drops his voting paper in the 
chalice. When all have voted In like man- 
ner the six scrutineers examine the papers 
and proclaim the result. If no cardinal has 
obtained the required number of votes — two- 
thirds of the number of cardinals present 
plus one— the result is declared void, and 
the voting papers, collected together, are 
burned in a brazier with damp straw, the 
dense smoke from which issues through a 
particular chimney, visible from outside, and 




Cardinal Bampolla. 

proclaims to the outer world that no elec- 
tion has taken place. 

Under these circumstances on the after- 
noon of the same day a second vote takes 
place, supplementary to the first, called the 
access!^ vote. In this the procedure em- 
bodies the theory that the cardinal who has 
obtained the largest number of votes in the 
morning is the most acceptable to the con- 



clave. Consequently his name Is the only 
one considered for the moment and each 
cardinal votes for him by writing the word 
"accedo" on his voting paper, or signifies 
his dissent by the words "accedo nemini." If 
this new vote leads to no result the papers 
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are burned as before and the conclave ad- 
journs until the following morning, when the 
election begins afresh and quite Irrespective 
of the previous day's proceedings. 

Announcing the Kesult. 

When at length the determining vote is 
taken and the cardinal deacon, as scru- 
tineer, announces that a certain candidate 
has been elected pope, there is a departuro 
from the procedure adopted hitherto. The 
cardinal deacon opens each folded voting 
paper fully, and, reading the Latin motto 
which each cardinal has to inscribe on it 
for the purpose of ultimate identification, 
makes known how each member of the con- 
clave has voted. In old days, when much 
depended upon the favor of the pontiff, the 
knowledge that the newly elected pope 
would learn the names of his opponents 
was frequently a determining factor when 
the voting became close, and induced waver- 
erB to rally to a candidate who appeared to 
have a good prospect of sucess. 

The election being over, a summons is at 
once sent to the prefect of ceremonies, who 
speedily enters the chapel, bearing the new 
fisherman's ring. An interval then occurs, 
during which the canopies are removed 
from the stalls of all the cardinals except 
that of the newly elected pope, and his holi- 
ness retires to robe himself in the pontifical 
vestments. 

On his return the fisherman's ring Is 
placed on his finger by the cardinal camer- 
lingo, and the new vicar of Christ gives his 
first solemn benediction to the members of 
the Sacred College from the steps of the 
altar. Then, taking his seat on the sedla 
gestatoria, the pope receives the homage of 
their eminences and communicates the name 
which it Is his pleasure to assume as pontiff. 

Next, the first cardinal deacon takes the 
oath of obedience, and, hastening to the 
grand loggia, or balcony of St. Peter's, look- 
ing on to the great, piazza, announces to the 
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expectant multitude the election of the Pope, 
using the form of words, consecrated by im- 
memorial usage: "I bring you tidings of 
great Joy. We have a Pope, the Most High 
and Reverend Lord (name), who has taken 
upon himself the name of (name)." 

The people then flock into St. Peter's to 
see the Pope and receive his blessing, and 
it is a stirring scene which presents itself 
in the noble cathedral when the sovereign 
pontiff, clad in the richest vestments and 
wearing the triple tiara, is borne aloft with 
all the princes of the church in his train, 
through the ranks of kneeling worshippers, on 
whom, with uplifted finger, his holiness be- 
stows his pontifical benediction. The cere- 
mony of the adoration, by the cardinals, then 
takes place', and the Pope, having put off his 
pontifical robes and assumed his ordinary 
white vestments, with the broad cardinal's 
hat and scarlet hood, is carried on the sedia 
gestatoria, attended by an escort of the 
Noble Guard, to his new apartments, in the 
Vatican. 

Composition of the Conclave. 

The election is in the hands of cardinals 
denominated cardinal bishops, cardinal 
priests and cardinal deacons. Notwithstand- 
this apparent distinction, there is no real 



distinction between them, each possessing 
the same power in respect to voting. The 
composition of the conclave is as follows: 

The Italian cardinals are: Oreglia, 
Mocenni, Serafino Vannutelli, Vincenzo Van- 
nutelli, Agliardl, Gotti, Svampa, Prisco, 
Manara, Rampolla, Aloisi, Satolli, Respighi, 
Richelmy, Capecelatro, Di Pietro, Portonova, 
Ferrata, Francicnava, Celesia, Cretoni, 
Casali, Casetta, Segna, Pierrotti. Martlnelli, 
Delia Volpe, Boschi, Cavagnis, Tripepi, 
Gennari, Bacilieri, Tagliani, Cavicchioni, 
AJuti, Nocella, Galeati and Ferrari. 

The Spanish cardinals are Sancha y Her- 
vas, Casanas y Pages, Herrera, Vives y Tuto 
and Herrero Espinosa. The French cardi- 
nals are Laugenieux, Richard, Perraud. La- 
boure, Coille and Mathieu. The Austro- 
Hungarian cardinals are Katschaler, Von 
Sknbensky, Vaszary and Gruscha. The Ger- 
man cardinals are Stcinhulien and Kopp. 
The Irish cardinals are Logue and Moran. 
Cardinal Gibbons represents the United 
States in the sacred college; Cardinal Netto, 
Portugal; Cardinal Goosens, Belgium, and 
Cardinal Kosielso, Poland. 

Any Priest Is Eligible. 

Any priest of the Roman Catholic Church 
not debarred from preferment by his vows 
or the obligations of his order is eligible to 



the papacy. The preponderance of Italians 
in the sacred college insures the election of 
an Italian Pope the main politiclal question 
to be determined being the attitude of the 
new pontiff to the Italian government. 
Since the Italian troops entered Rome In 
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1 1870 the two Popes who have sat on the dais 
• of Peter have refused to recognize the estab- 
lished government and have confined them- 
selves entirely to the Vatican Palace. The 
grounds are extensive and there 1b no re- 
straint in the movements of the Pope, but in 
a technical sense he is considered a prisoner. 

If the incoming pontiff departs from the 
policy of his predecessors he will recognize 
the Italians as existing both In law and in 
fact in Rome. If be does not so depart he 
will continue the legal fiction of imprison- 
ment. 

It is customary to select a cardinal as Pope, 
and the tradition is not likely to be departed 
from in the present case. 

Three Prominent Candidates. 

The three prominent candidates for the 
Papacy are Cardinals Rampolli, Serafino 
Vannutelli and Gotti. It is taken for granted 
that none but an Italian will be selected, at 
the choice of a candidate of any other nation- 
ality might be construed to mean the drop- 
lng of the Papal claims to temporal power. 

From the standpoint of international poli- 
tics, the selection of Rampolla would be a 
distinct blow to the triple alliance of Ger- 
many, Italy and Austria, and a decided gain 
for the strong French laity in the Sacred 
College. He will be supported by the six 
French cardinals, the five Spanish and the 
Belgian cardinal. Vannutelli has more 
friendly relations toward the triple alliance, 
! but is just as strongly opposed to the con- 
| tlnued occupation of Rome by the royal 
! troops and court at Rampolla is. 
I The religious, as distinguished from the 
1 political, candidates, Is Cardinal Gotti, who 
belongs to one of the numerous preaching 
i orders of the church and takes but little 
i thought for wordly affairs. 

Other candidates mentioned are Cardinal 
I Satolli, who will be remembered as Papal 
' delegate to the United States; Cardinal 
, Satio, Patriarch of Venice; Cardinal Cape- 
celatro, Archbishop of Capua, and Cardinal 
j Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan. 
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Concerning modern errors* 

Socialism, Communism, nihilism. 

encyclical letter, December it, wt. 



AS the nature of our Apostolic of- 
fice required of Us, we have not 
omitted, from the very outset of 
Our Pontlficiate, addressing you, Vener- 
able Brothers, in Encyclical Letters, in 
order to avert to the deadly plague which 
is tainting Society to its very core and 
bringing It to a state of extreme peril. At 
the same time we called attention to certain 
most effectual remedies by which Society 
may be renewed unto salvation and enabled 
to escape the crisis now threatening. > 

The Character and Alms of Certain 
Sects Are Described. 
But the evils which We then deplored have 
taken in a brief space of time such wide- 
spread growth that Wc are compelled to ad- 
dress you anew with the words of the 
prophet resounding as it were In Our ears: 
"Cry, cease not, lift up tby voice like a 
trumpet." 

You understand as a matter of course, Ven- 
erable Brothers, that we are alluding to that 
sect of men who, under the motley and all 
but barbarous terms and titles of Socialists, 
Communists and Nihilists, are spread abroad 
throughout the world and bound Inti- 
mately together in baneful alliance, no 
longer look for strong support in 
secret meetings held In darksome 
places, but standing forth openly and bold- 
ly in tho light of day, strive to carry out 
the purpose, long resolved upon, of uproot- 
ing the foundations of civilized society at 
large. 

They Attack Authority, the Family, 
Private Property. 
These arc they In very truth who, as the 
sacred text bears witness, "defile the flesh, 
and despise dominion, and blaspheme maj- 
esty." They leave nothing scathless or unin- 
jured of that which human and divine laws 
alike have wisely ordained to insure the 
preservation and honor of life. From the 
Heads of States to whom, as the Apostle ad- 
monishes, all owe submission, and on whom 
the rights of authority are bestowed by 
Gcd Himself, these sectaries withhold obe- 
dience, and preach up the perfect equality 
of all men in regard to rights alike and 
duties. The natural union of man and 
woman, which is held sacred even among 
barbarous nations, they hold in scorn; and 
its bond, whereby family life is chiefly main- 



tained, they slacken, or else yield up to 
the sway of lust. In short, spurred on by 
greedy hankering after things present, which 
is "the root of all evils, which some covet- 
ing have erred from the faith," they attack 
the right of property, sanctioned by the 
law of nature, and with signal depravity, 
while pretending to feel solicitous about 
the needs, and anxious to satisfy the re- 
quirements of all, they strain every effort 
to seize upon and hold in common all that 
has teen individually acquired by title of 
lawful inheritance, through intellectual or 
manual labor, or economy in living. These 
monstrous views they proclaim in public 
meetings, uphold in booklets, and spread 
broadcast everywhere through tbe daily 
press. Hence tbe hallowed dignity and au- 
thority of Rulers has Incurred such odium 
on the part of rebellious subjects that evil 
minded traitors, spurning all control, have, 
many a time within a recent period, boldly 
raised impious hands against even the very 
Heads of States. 

The Source of This nationalism, Which 
Since the 16th Century Has Invaded 
the Political, Scientific and Economi- 
cal Order. 

Such daring conduct on the part of dis- 
loyal individuals, which threatens tho civil- 
ized community from day to day with even 
graver periis, and troubles the mind of all 
with anxious fears, draws its cause and 
origin from those venomous teachings which, 
like pernicious seed scattered far and wide 
among the nations, have produced in course 
of time death bearing fruit. In fact, Vener- 
able Brothers, you know full well that the 
atrocious war which, starting from the six- 
teenth century, was declared against the 
Catholic Faith by the Reformers, and which 
has been growing amain from day to day 
in vehemence, aimed at giving free course 
to the rejection of all revelation, the subver- 
sion of the supernatural order, and the en- 
thronement of unaided reason, with its vaga- 
ries, or rather ravings. Deriving preten- 
tiously its name from Reason, this false 
doctrine, by flattering and stimulating the 
eagerness to outstrip others which is inter- 
woven with man's nature, and giving the 
rein to every kind of unlawful desire, has 
taken willing possession of the minds of 
great numbers, and has even pervaded 
the whole of civilized society. Hence, 



by a fresh Act of impiety, unknown eves 
to very Pagans, governments have been 
organized without God and the order 
established by Him being taken at all 
into account. It has even been contended 
that public authority, with its dignity and 
its power of ruling, originates not from Ood 
but from the mass of the people, which, con- 
sidering itself unfettered by all divine sanc- 
tion, refuses to submit to any laws that It 
has not itself passed of its own free will. 
Next, after having attacked and cast away 
the supernatural truths of faith as being 
contrary to reason, the very Author and Re- 
deemer of mankind has been forced slowly 
and gradually to withdraw from the scheme 
of studies at universities, colleges and high 
schools as well as from all the practical 
working of public life. In fine, after having 
consigned to oblivion the rewards and pun- 
ishments of a future and never-ending exist- 
ence, the keen longing after happiness has 
been narrowed down to the range of the 
present life. With such doctrines spread far 
and wide, and such license In thought and 
action, It is no wonder that men of the most 
lowly condition, heart-sick of a humble 
home or poor workshop should fix eager eyes 
on the abodes and fortunes of the wealthy; 
no wonder that tranquillity no longer pre- 
vails in public or private life, or that the 
human race has been hurried onward to well 
nigh the verge of ruin. 

But the supreme pastors of the Church, on 
whom devolves the charge of guarding the 
Lord's flock from the snares of the enemy, 
have in good time devoted their energies to 
avert tho danger impending and to provide 
for the safety of the faithful. In fact, as 
soon as secret societies began to take exten- 
sion, in the midst whereof the germs of 
those evil principles already adverted to. 
were nursed, the Roman Pontiffs, Clement 
XV and Benedict XIV, failed not to unmask 
tho impious designs of the sectaries and 
to warn the faithful throughout the world 
concerning the mischiefs they were thus 
hatching in secret. 

The Care Taken by the Popes to Ward 
Off Danger by Excommunicating 
Members of Secret Societies. 

But when by those who gloried in the title 
of "philosophers," a certain unbridled liberty 
was assigned to man, and the "new law." a* 
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they • term, it, began In opposition to the 
divine and natural law to be set forth and 
gather sanction, Pius VI, of happy memory, 
forthwith laid bare by public documents the 
pernicious character and falsity of those 
principles, and at the same time, with apos- 
tolic foresight, predicted the utter ruin to 
which the deluded multitudes were being 
hurried. But since, notwithstanding the 
measures resorted to, none proved of avail to 
prevent their wicked doctrines from day to 
day gaining ground with the people and 
obtaining ascendancy even in public decis- 
ions of government, Popes Pius VII, and Leo 
XII, excommunicated secret societies and 
onoe more gave warning to society of the 
perils that threatened it. In fine, the world 
at large is fully aware in what earnest terms 
and 'with what resoluteness of soul and un- 
flinching constancy Our glorious predecessor, 
Plus IX, of happy memory, by Allocutions 
alike and Encyclical Letters addressed to the 
Bishops of the whole world, levied war 
against the iniquitous endeavors of these 
sects, and furthermore even denounced by 
name the plague of Socialism thence burst- 
ing" "tfortfc. — :* — 
The Gospel Teachings Opposed to 
Socialism. 

- It is to be deplored, however, that 
they to whom has been entrusted 
the care of the common welfare, 
allowing themselves to be circumvented by 
the fraudulent devices of infamous men and 
terror stricken at their threats, have ever 
displayed toward the Church feelings of sus- 
picion or. even of hostility, not understand- 
ing that the endeavors of these sects would 
have hern of no effect had the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church and the authority of the 
Roman Pontiffs, among Rulers and peoples 
alike, always remained in due honor. For 
the £hurch of the living God, which is the 
pillar and ground of truth, proclaims those 
doctrines and precepts whereby the security 
and calm of Society Is provided for, and the 
accursed brood of Socialism is utterly de- 
stroyed. 

The Church Inculcates Obedience of Sub- 
jects to Rulers. 
For although the Socialists, turning to evil 
use the Gospel itself so as to deceive more 
readily the unwary, have been wont to twist 
it to their meaning, still so striking Is the 
disagreement between their criminal teach- 
ings and the pure doctrine of Christ, that 
no greater can exis*: For what participation 
hath^ustlee with injustice, or what fellow- 
ship hath light with darkness? They In good' 
sooth cease not from asserting— as we have 
already mentioned— that all men are by na- 
ture equal, and hence they contend that 
neither honor nor respect is owed to public 
authority, nor any obedience to the laws, 
saving perhaps to those which have been 
sanctioned according to their good pleasure. 
Contrariwise, from the Gospel records, equal, 
ity among men consists in this, that one 
and ai;, possessing the same nature, are 
called to the sublime dignity of being sons 
of God; and, moreover, that one and the 
same end being set before all, each and every 
one has to be Judged according to the same 
laws and to have punishments or rewards 
meted out according to Individual deserts. 
There is, however, an inequality of right 
and authority which emanates from the Au- 
thor of nature Himself, of whom all paternity 
In Heaven and earth is named. As regards 
Rulers and subjects, all without exception, 
according to Catholic teaching and precept, 
mntimllT bound hv duties and rights. 



In such manner that, on the one hand, mod- 
eration is enjoined on the appetite for power, 
and, on the other, obedience is shown to be 
easy, stable and wholly honorable. There- 
fore does the Church constantly urge upon 
each and all who are subject to her the 
apostolic precept: There is no power but 
from God; and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the pow- 
ers resisteth the ordinance of God. And they 
that resist, purchase to themselves damna- 
tion. And again: Be subject of necessity, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake; and render to all men their dues. 
Tribute, to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to 
whom honor. For He who has created and 
governs all things, has in His provident wis- 
dom so disposed them that the lowest attain 
to their end by the middlemost, and the 
middlemost by the highest. Just then as the 
Almighty willed that, in the heavenly king- 
dom itself, the choirs of angels should be of 
differing ranks, subordinated the one to the 
other; again Just as In the Church God has 
established different grades of orders with 
diversity of functions, so that all should not 
be Apostles, all not Doctors, all not Prophets; 
so also has He established in Civil Society 
many orders of varying dignity, right and 
power. And this to the end that the State, 
like the Church, should form one body com- 
prising many members, some excelling others 
In rank and Importance, but all alike neces- 
sary to one another and solicitous for the 
common welfare. 

And Moderation to the Rulers of the 
People. 

But to the end that the Rulers of the peo- 
ple shall employ the power bestowed for the 
advancement, and not detriment, of those un- 
der rule, the Church of Christ very fittingly 
warns the Rulers themselves that the Sov- 
ereign Judge will call them to strict and 
speedy account, and evoking the words of 
Divine wisdom, she addresses them one and 
all In God's name. Give ear, you that rule 
the people, and that please yourselves In 
multitudes of nations; for power is given you 
by the Lord and strength by the most High, 
Who will examine your works and search out 
your thoughts * * * For a most severe 
Judgment shall be for them that bear rule. 
* * * For God will not accept any man's 
person, neither will He stand In awe of any 
one's greatness; for He hath made the little 
and the great and He hath equally care of 
all. But a greater punishment is ready for 
the more mighty. Should it, however, happen 
at any time that in the publfc exercise of au- 
thority Rulers act rashly and arbitrarily, the 
teaching of the Catholic Church does not al- 
low subjects to rise against them, without 
further warranty, lest peace and order be- 
come more and more disturbed and Society 
run the risk of greater detriment. And when 
things have come to such a pass as to hold 
out no further hope, she teaches that a 
remedy is to be sought in the virtue of Chris- 
tian patience and in urgent prayer to God. 
But should It please legislators and Rulers to 
enjoin or sanction anything repugnant to the 
divine and natural law, the dignity and duty 
of the name of Christian and the Apostolic 
Injunction proclaim that one ought to obey 
God rather than men. 

The Church Defends the Indissoluble 
Union of Husband and Wife. 
Moreover, the salutary influence of the 
Church, which redounds to the upholding of 



well regulated order In Civil Society and pro- 
motes its conservation, the family circle 
Itself (which Is the starting point of every 
city and every State) necessarily feels and 
experiences. For you are fully aware, Ven- 
erable Brothers, that the governing principle 
of. family life has, in accordance with the 
requirements of natural law, its balls In the 
Indissoluble union of husband and wife, and 
its superstructure in the duties and rights 
of parents and children, and of masters and 
servants toward each other. You are further 
aware that the theories of Socialism would 
quickly destroy this family life, since the 
stability afforded by marriage under religious 
sanction once lost, paternal authority over 
children and the duties of children to pa- 
rents are necessarily' and most harmfully 
slackened. Contrariwise, marriage, honor- 
able to all, which from the beginning of the 
world God Himself instituted for the propa- 
gation and preservation of the human race, 
and decreed to be indissoluble, the Church 
holds to have become more stable 
and holy through Christ, Who conferred 
on it the dignity of a sacrament and willed 
to make it an Image of His own union with 
the Church. Wherefore, as the Apostle ad- 
monishes: "As Christ is the head of the 
Church, so is the husband the head of the 
wife; and Just as the Church is subject to 
Christ, who cherishes It with most chaste 
and lasting love, so Is it becoming that 
women also should be subject to their hus- 
bands, and by them In turn be loved with 
faithful and constant affection. 



The Church Defines the Bight and 
Duties of Parents and Children, and 
of Masters and Servants. 

In like manner the Church regulates the 
authority of the father and the master in 
such mode as to keep children and servant's 
within their duty, without, however, allow- 
ing -authority 4o be overstepped. For, ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching, the authority 
of the heavenly Father and Lord flows forth 
upon parents and masters, and on that ac- 
count receives not only Its origin and power 
from God, but also Its very nature and char- 
acter. Hence does the Apostle exhort chil- 
dren to "obey their parents in the Lord, and 
to honor their father and their • mother, 
which 18 the first commandment with a 
promise. And you, fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger, but bring them up in 
the discipline and correction of the Lord." 
And again by the same divine Apostolic in- 
junction it Is urged on servants and masters 
that the former should obey their masters 
according to the flesh as to Christ with a 
good will serving as to the Lord." But the 
latter should "forbear threatening^, knowing 
that the Lord of all is In heaven, and there 
is po respect of persons with Him." Were 
all these things observed by every one whom 
they concern, according to the intent of the 
Divine Will, each family would truly present 
a likeness of the heavenly home, and the 
wondrous benefits thence resulting would hot 
be limited simply to the family circle, but 
would spread abroad abundantly over the 
State at large. 

As regards the maintenance of public and 
private tranquillity. Catholic wisdom, sus- 
tained by both divine and natural law, pru- 
dently provides through what it holds and 
teaches touching the right of ownership and 
the apportioning of personal property which 
has been accumulated for the wants and re- 
quirements of life. 
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It Acknowledges the *ights of Possess* 
tag and Disposing of Private Proper- 
ty, Honors and Relieves the Poor, 
Injoiaa the Bioh to Give Alms. 

tfor the Socialists wrongly assume the 
right of property to be a mere human inven- 
tion, repugnant to the natural equality be- 
tween men; and, preaching up the commu- 
nity of goods, declare that no one should 
endure poverty meekly, and 'that all may 
with Impunity seize upon the possessions 
and usurp the rights of the wealthy. „ More 
wisely and profitably the Church recognises 
the existence of Inequality amongst men 
who are by nature unlike In mental endow- 
ment and strength of body, and even in 
amount of fortune; and she enjoins that the 
right of property and of its disposal, de- 
rived from neture.should in the case of every 
individual remain intact and Inviolate. She 
knows full well, indeed, that robbery and 
rapine have been so forbidden by God, the 
Author and Protector ef every right, that it 
Is unlawful even to covet the goods of otheis, 
and that thieves and robbers no less than ad- 
ulterers and Idolaters are excluded from the 
kingdom of heaven. Nor does she, en this 
account, loving Mother as she is, omit solici- 
tude for the poor, or fall to provide for their 
needs; nay, taking them to her arms with 
maternal affection, and knowing that they in 
a manner represent the person of Christ 
Himself, Who accounts as done unto Him any 
benefit conferred upon the lowliest among 
the poor, she holds them in great account, 
brings them aid to the utmost of her power, 
takes thought to have erected In every land 
In their behoof Homes and Refuges where 
they can be received, nurtured and tended; 
and takes these charitable foundations under 
her protecting care. Moreover she lays the 
rich under strict command to give of their 
superfluity to the poor, impressing them with 
fear of the divine judgment which will exact 
the penalty of eternal punishment unless 
they succor the wants of the needy. In fine, 
she cheers and comforts exceedingly the 
hearts of the poor, either by setting before 
them the example of Christ, Who, being rich 
became poor for our sakes; or by reminding 
them of the words by which Jesus pronounced 
the poor to be blessed, and enjoined them to 
hope for the reward of eternal bliss. Who, 
then, does not perceive that herein lies the 
best means of appeasing the undying conflict 
between the rich and poor? For, as the evi- 
dence of things and facta clearly demon- 
strates, if such conclusion be disallowed or 



made light of, it must come about either that 
the vast majority of mankind will fall back 
into the* most abject condition of bondage, 
which, through a long lapse of time, obtained 
among pagan nations, or else that human so- 
ciety will be agitated by constant outbreaks 
and ravaged by plunder and rapine, such as 
even of late years we have had occasion to 
deplore. 

An Appeal to Peoples and Balers to 
Hearken to the Voice of the Church 
Teaching, and to Restore Liberty to 
Her. 

Since things have come to this pass, Ven- 
erable Brothers. We, on whom is laid .the 
charge of governing the Universal Church, 
pointed out even at the very outset of our 
Pontificate to the nations and their Rulers, 
tossed about by so dire a tempest, the port 
to Which they could betake themselves in all 
sfcfety. And now, moved greatly by the ex- 
treme peril which actually threatens, We 
lift up anew Our Apostolic voice and conjure 
them again and again, lot the sake of their 
own safety and that of the 8tate, to wel- 
come and obey the teaching of that Church 
which has deserved so well in promoting the 
public prosperity of nations, and to recognise 
once for all that the relations of the State 
and of Religion are so bound together as 
that whatever is withdrawn from religion im- 
pairs by so much the dutiful submission of 
the subject and the dignity of authority. And 
when they shall have recognised that the 
Church of Christ is possessed of a power to 
stave off the nest Of Socialism, too mighty 
to be found in human enactments or in the 
strong hand of the civil power or in military 
fores, let them re-establish that Church in 
the condition and liberty needed In order to 
be able to exercise her most salutary In- 
fluence for the good of society in general. 
Do you, however, Venerable Brothers, who 
have keen insight as to the nature and ori- 
gin ef the ills thickening ever in the world, 
apply yourselves with all zeal and energy 
of spirit to inculcate Catholic doctrine; that 
It may reach and strike deep root In the 
souls of all. Provide as far as may be that 
from early years all may grow accustomed 
to cherish a filial love toward God, and to 
revere His sovereign sway; to show due 
submission to rulers and the laws; to bridle 
their passions, and zealously uphold the au- 
thority which Ood has established alike in 
the state and in the family circle. More- 
over, it behooves you to strive earnestly that 
the children of the Catholic Church venture 



not to lend their name, nor ill $mf way fS 
give countenance to this hatefni sect. bs\ 
on the contrary, that by worthy deeds and 
honorable line of action in all particulars 
they show how well and nappilfr human so- 
ciety would prosper were the individual 
members distinguishable for the regularity 
of their conduct and for their virtuous Ufa 
Finally, as the confederates of Socialism are 
sought mainly among those who ecoopt 
themselves in business pursuits or give 
themselves to manual labor, and who; 
wearied out by sheer hard work, Sre more 
easily entrapped by the hope of wealth and 
promise of prosperity, it Seems expedient te 
encourage associations for handicraftsmen 
and laboring men, which, placed under the 
sheltering care of religion, may render the 
members content with their lot and resigned 
to toil, inducing them to lead a peaceful sal 
tranquil life. 

Hope of Divine Aid. 
On our undertakings, Venerable Brothers, 
and on yours, may He confer favoring aM 
to Whom we are bound to refer th* 'begin- 
ning and the end of all good. We have ample 
ground to hope for speedy help during these 
auspicious days when the festival of Oar 
Lord's Nativity is* being celebrated. That 
new deliverance which Christ, born Into a 
world sinking with years and well nigh 
crushed with the weights of Ills, charges as 
to hope for; that peace when then He as* 
nounced to men through the ministry ef 
angels, He has promised to bestow likewise 
on us. /For the hand of the Lord IS net 
shortened, that He cannot save, neither Is 
His ear heavy, that it cannot hear. Deris* 
these days then of most happy augury. Ven- 
erable Brothers, wishing you and to all the 
faithful of your churches all joy and prosper- 
ity, we earnestly pray the Giver of all goad 
gifts that anew to men may appear the good- 
ness and kindness of God our Saviour; Who, 
after having snatched us from the power of 
a ruthless enemy, has raised us up to the 
most exalted dignity of being sons of Ood. 
And in order that our vows may be the more 
speedily and abundantly satisfied, jots with 
us, Venerable Brothers, in addressing to God 
fervent prayers, invoking also the patronage 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ever- Immaculate, 
and of her spouse, Joseph, as also of the 
blessed apostles, Peter and Paul. In whose 
Intercession we greatly confide. And in the 
meantime, with inmost affection of heart te 
you, Venerable Brothers, to your clergy and 
to all the faithful throughout the world; at a 
harbinger of the divine gifts, ws Impart ear 
apostolic blessing. 
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THAT the spirit of revolutionary 
change, which has long been dis- 
. turbing . the nations of the 
WorM^ should have passed beyond the 
•poet* of, politics aa* made fts influence 
felt in the cognate sphere of practical eco- 
nomics is not surprising. The elements of 
tie conflict now raging are unmistakable, 
in the vast expansion of industrial pursuits 
and the marvelous discoveries of science; in 
the changed relations between masters and 
workmen; in the enormous fortunes of some 
few individuals, and the utter poverty of the 
masses} In the Increased self-reliance and 
closer mutual combination of the working 
classes** as also, finally, in the prevailing 
moral degeneracy. The momentous gravity 
ef the state of things now obtaining fills 
every mind with painful apprehension; wise 
men are discussing it; practical men are 
proposing schemes; popular meetings, legis- 
latures and rulers of nations are all busied 
with it— and actually there is no question 
whieh has taken a deeper hold on the public 
Bind. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren, as on for- 
mer occasions when it seemed opportune to 
refute false teaching, we have addressed you 
in the interests of the Church and of the 
common weal, and have issued Letters bear- 
ing on "Political Power," "Human Liberty. " 
"The Christian Constitution of the State," 
and like matters, so have we thought It ex- 
pedient now to speak on "The Condition of 
the Working Classes." It Is a subject on 
which we have already touched more than 
once t incidentally. • But in the present Let- 
ter, the responsibility of the Apostolic office 
urges us to treat the question of set purpose 
and in detail, in order that no misapprehen- 
sion may exist as to the principles which 
truth and Justice dictate for its settlement, 
the discussion Is not easy, nor is it void of 
danger. It is no easy matter to define the 
relative rights and mutual duties of the rich 
and of the poor, of Capital and of Labor. And 
the danger lies in this, that crafty agitators 
are intent on making use of these differ- 
ences of opinion to pervert men's judgments 
and to stir up the people to revolt. 

But all agree, and there can be no ques- 
tion whatever, that some remedy must be 
found, and found quickly, for the misery 
and wretchedness pressing so heavily and 
unjustly at this moment on the vast ma- 
jority of the working classes. 

/or the ancient workingmen's Guilds were 
ibollshed in the last century, and no other 
organisation took their place. Public in- 
stitutions and the very laws have set aside 
tha ancient religion. Hence by degrees it 



has come to pass that worklngmen have 
been surrendered, all isolated and helpless, 
to the hard-beartedness of employers and 
tho greed of unchecked competition. The 
mischief has been increased by rapacious 
usury, which, although more than once 
condemned by the Church, is never- 
theless, under a different guise, but 
with the like injustice still practiced by 
covetous and grasping men. To this must 
be added the custom of working by contract, 
and the concentration of so many branches 
of trade in the hands of a few individuals; 
so that a small number of very rich men 
have been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke little bet* 
ter than that of slavery Itself. 

The Socialist Solution; Its Bofutation. 

To remedy these wrongs the socialists, 
working on the poor man's envy of the rich, 
are striving to do away with private proper- 
ty, and contend that individual possessions 
should become the common property of all, 
to be administered by the State or by munici- 
pal bodies. They hold that by thus trans- 
ferring property from private Individuals to 
the community, the present mischievous 
state of things will be set to rights, inas- 
much as each citizen will then get his fair 
share of whatever there Is to enjoy. But 
their contentions are so clearly powerless to 
end the controversy that were they carried 
into effect the working man himself would 
be among the first to suffer. They are more- 
over emphatically unjust, because they would 
rob the lawful possessor, bring State action 
Into a sphere not within its competence, and 
create utter confusion in the community. 

Private Property a Natural Bight. 

It is surely undeniable that, when a man 
engages in remunerative labor, the Impelling 
reason and motive of his work is to obtain 
property, and thereafter to hold It as his 
very own. If one man hires out to another 
his strength or skill, he does so for the pur- 
pose of receiving in return what is necessary 
for sustenance and education; he therefore 
expressly intends to acquire a right full and 
real, not only to the remuneration, but also 
to the disposal of such remuneration, just as 
he pleases. Thus, If he lives sparingly, saves 
money, and, for greater security, invests his 
savings in land, tjie land, in such case, is 
only his wages under another form; and, 
consequently, a worklngman's little estate 
thus purchased should be as completely at 
his full disposal as are the wages he receives 
for his labor. But it is precisely In such 
power of disposal that ownership obtains, 



whether the property consists of land or 
chattels. Socialists, therefore, by endeavor- 
ing to transfer the possessions of individ- 
uals to the community at large, strike at 
the interests of every wage-earner, since 
they would deprive him of the -liberty of die- 
posing of hie wages, and thereby- of all hope 
and all possibility of increasing his stock 
and of bettering his condition in life. - 

What is of far greater moment, however^ 
is the fact that the remedy they propose is 
manifestly against justice. For every man 
has by nature the right to possess property 
as his own. This is one of the chief points . 
of distinction between man and the animal 
creation, for the brute has no power of self- 
direction, but Is governed by two main in- 
stincts, which keep his poweru on the alert, 
Impel him to develop them in a fitting man- 
mer, and stimulate and determine him to 
action withort any pqwer of choice. One of 
these inBtincts is self-preservation, the other 
che propagation of the species. Both can 
attain their purpose by -neans of things 
which lie within range; beyond their verge 
the brute creation cannot go, for they 
are moved to action by their senses 
only, and in the special direction which 
these suggest. But with man it is 
wholly different. He possesses, on the 
cne hand, the full perfection of the animal 
being, and hence enjoys, at least as much as 
the rest of the animal kind, the fruition of 
things material. But animal nature, how- 
ever perfect. Is far from representing the 
human being in its completeness, and is 
in truth but humanity's humble handmaid, 
made to serve and to obey. It Is the mind, 
or reason, which Is the predominant element 
in us who are human creatures; It is this 
which renders a human being human, and 
distinguishes him essentially and generlcally 
from the brute. And on this very account- 
that man alone among the animal creation 
is endowed with reason— it must be within 
his right to possess things not merely for 
temporary and momentary use, as other liv- 
ing things do, but to have and to hold them 
In stable and permanent possession; he must 
have not only things that perish in tho 
"user/* but those also which, though they 
have been reduced Into use, continue for 
further use in after time. 

Thta becomes still more clearly evidont 
If man's nature be considered a little more 
deeply. For man, fathoming by Ms faculty 
of reasoning matters without number, and 
linking the future with the present, becom- 
ing, furthermore, by taking enlightened fore- 
thought, master of his own acts, guides his 
way under the eternal law and the power ol 
God. Whose '"ftiffi&jfifaQe^ 
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Wherefore It is in his power to exercise his 
ohoice not only as to matters that regard his 
present welfare, but also about those which 
he deems may be for his advantage in time 
to come. Hence man not only can possess 
the fruits of the earth, but also, the very 
soil,- inasniuoh as from the produce pf the 
carrta btt has to' Is* hy provision- fnr rthe 
future. Man's needs do not die out, but 
recur; although satisfied to-day, they demand 
fresh supplies for- to-morrow. Nature ac- 
cordingly owes to man a store house that 
shall never fail, affording the dally supply 
for his dally wants. And this he finds solely 
In the Inexhaustible fertility of the earth. 

Neither do we, at this stage, need to bring 
Into action the interference of the state. 
Man precedes the State, and possesses, prior 
to the formation of any State, the right of 
providing for the sustenance of his body. 
Now, to affirm that God has given the earth 
for the use and enjoyment of the whole 
human race is not to deny that private 
property is lawful. For God has granted the 
earth to, mankind in general, not in the 
sense that all without distinction can 'deal 
with it as they like, but rather that no part 
of it has been assigned to any one in par- 
ticular, and that the limits of private pos- 
session have been left to be fixed by man's 
own Industry and by the laws of individual 
races. Moreover, the earth, even though 
apportioned among private owners, ceases 
•not thereby to minister to the needs of all. 
inasmuch as there is no one who does not 
sustain life from what the land produces. 
Those who do not possess the soil con- 
tribute their labor; hence it may truly be 
said that all human subsistence is derived 
either from labor on one's own land, or from 
some toll, some calling which is paid for 
either in the produce of the land itself, or 
In that which is exchanged for what the 
land brings forth. 

Here, again, we have further proof that 
private ownership is in accordance with the 
law of nature. Truly, that which is re- 
quired for the preservation of life and for 
life's well being, is produced in great abun- 
dance from the soil, but not until 
s?an has brought it into cultivation and 
expended upon It his solicitude and skill. 
Now,, when man thus turns the activity Of 
fcls mind and the strength of his body toward 
procuring the fruits of nature, by such act 
•he. makes bis own that portion of nature's 
field which be cultivates— that portion on 
which he leaves* as it were, the Impress 
of hi j individuality; and it cannot but be 
lust that he should popseBs that portion as 
.'fits Very own, and have a right to' hold it 
without any one being justified in violating 
that right. 

So strong and convincing are these argu- 
ments that it seems amazing that some 
should now be setting up anew certain obso- 
lete opinions In opposition to wbat is here 
laid down. They assert that it is rlpht for 
private persons to have the use of the soil 
and its various fruits, but that it is unjust 
for any one to possess outright either the 
land on which he has built or the estate 
irhlch he has brought under cultivation. But 
those who deny these rights do not perceive 
that they "are defrauding man of wbat his 
own labor has produced. For the soil which 
Is tilled and cultivated with toil and skill 
utterly changes its condition; it was wild 
before, now it is fruitful; was barren, but 
now brings forth in abundance. That which 
has thus altered and Improved the land be- 
comes so truly fcart of' itself as to toe in 
great measure indistinguishable and insep- 
arable from it. Is it just that the fruit of 
a nan's own sweat and labor should be pos- 



sessed and enjoyed by any one else? As 
effects follow their cause, so is it just and 
right that the results of labor should be- 
long to those who have bestowed their labor. 

With reason, then, the common opinion of 
mankind, little affected by the few dissen- 
tients who have contended for the opposite 
view, has found in the careful study of na- 
ture and in the laws of nature the founda- 
tions of the division of property, and the 
practice of all ages has consecrated the prin- 
ciple of private ownership as being pre-emi- 
nently in conformity with human nature and 
as conducing In the most desirable manner 
to the peace and tranquillity of human ex- 
istence. The same principle is confirmed and 
enforced by the civil laws— laws which, so 
long as they are just, derive trom the law of 
nature their binding force. The authority of 
the Divine Law adds its sanction, forbidding 
use in severest terms even to covet that which 
is another's: Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's wife; nor his bouse, nor his field, 
nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, 
nor his ox nor his ass, nor anything which 
Is his. 

The Bight of Private Property Proved 
by the Family. 

The rights here spoken of, belonging to 
each Individual man, are seen in much 
stronger light when considered in relation 
to man's social and domestic obligations. 
In choosing a state of life, It is indisputable 
that all are at full liberty to follow the 
counsel of Jesus Christ as to observing vir- 
ginity, or to bind themselves by the mar- 
riage tie. No human law can abolish the 
natural and original right ot marriage, nor 
In any way limit the chief and principal 
purpose of marriage, ordained by God's au- 
thority from the beginning. Increase and 
multiply. Hence we have the Family, the 
"society" ot a man's 1 house— a society lim- 
ited, indeed, in numbers, but no less a true 
"society," anterior to every Kind of State 
or nation, invested with rights and duties 
of its own, totally independent of tbe civil 
community. 

That right of property, therefore which has 
been proved to belong naturally to individual 
persons must in like wise belong to a man in 
his capacity of head of a family; nay, such 
person must possess this right so much the 
more clearly in proportion as his position 
multiplies his duties. For it is a most sa- 
cred law of nature that a father should pro- 
vide food and all necessaries for those whom 
he has begotten, and, similarly, nature dic- 
tates that a man's children, who carry on, so 
to speak, and continue his own personality, 
should be by him provided with all that is 
needful /to enable them to keep themselvep 
honorably from want and misery amid the 
uncertainties of this mortal life. Now, , in 
no other way can a father effect this except 
by the ownership of lucrative property, which 
he can transmit to his children by inherit- 
ance. . A' family, no less than a State, is, as 
we have said, a true society, governed, by a 
power within its sphere ; that is to say, by 
the father. Provided, therefore, the limits 
which are prescribed by the very purposes 
for wfclch It exists be not transgressed, the 
Family has at least equal rights with the 
State in the choice and pursuit of the things 
needful to its preservation and its just lib- 
erty. 

We say, at least equal rights; for inasmuch 
as the domestic household is antecedent, as 
well in idea as In fact, te the gathering of 
men into a community, the family must nec- 
essarily have rights and duties which are 
prior to those of the community, and founded 



more immediately in nature. If the cltisens 
of a State— in other words the families— on 
entering into association and fellowship 
were to experience at the bands of the State 
hindrance instead of help, and were to find 
their rights attacked instead of being upheld, 
such association should be held In detesta- 
tion rather than W« : oMect^de*lnR • J 

The contention, then, that the civil govern- 
ment should at its option intrude into and 
exercise intimate control over the Family and 
the household is a great and pernicious error. 
True, if a family finds itself in exceeding 
distress, utterly deprived of the counsel of 
friends, and without any prospect of extri- 
cating itself, it Is right that extreme neces- 
sity be met by putrtic aid, since each- family 
is a part of the commonwealth, fii tike man- 
ner, if within the precincts of the household 
there occur grave disturbance of mutual 
rights public authority should intervene to 
force each party to yield to the other its 
proper due; for this is not to deprive clti- 
sens of their rights, but justly and properly 
to safeguard and strengthen them. But the 
rulers of the State must go no further; here 
nature bids them stop: Paternal authority 
can be neither abbttSBeffJK* aheoriied by tbe , 
State; for it has the estate source as human 
life itself. "The child belongs to the father" 
and is, as it were, the continuation of the 
father's personality; and, speaking strictly, 
the child takes its place in civil society, not 
of its own right, but in its quality aa mem- 
ber of the family in which it Is born. And 
for the very reason that "the child belongs 
to the father," it is, as St. Thomas of Aquin 
says, ''before it attains the use of free will, 
under power and charge of its parents/' The 
Socialists, therefore, in setting aside' the 
parent and setting up a State supervision, 
act against natural justice and break into 
pieces the stability of all family lite. ' 

And not only Is such interference unjust, 
but it is quite certain to harass and worry 
all classes of citizens, and subject them to 
odious and intolerable bondage. It would 
throw open the door to envy, to mutual in- 
vective and to discord; the sources of wealth 
themselves would run dry, for no one would 
have any interest in exerting his talents or 
his industry, and that ideal equality about 
which they entertain pleasant dreams would 
be in reality the leveling down of all to a 
like condition of misery and degradation. 

Hence it is clear that the main tenet of 
Socialism, community of goods, must be ut- 
terly rejected, since- it only Injures those 
whom it would seem meant to benefit, is 
directly contrary .to the natural rights of 
mankind, and would introduce contusion and 
disorder into the common weal. The first 
and most fundamental principle, therefore, 
if one would undertake to alleviate the con- 
dition of the masses, must be tbe inviola- 
bility of private property. This being estab- 
lished, we proceed to show where the remedy 
sought for must be found. 

No Practical Solution Without Beligion. 

We approach tne subject' with confidence, 
and in the exercise of the rights which man- 
ifestly appertain to us, for no practical solu- 
tion of this question will be found apart 
from the intervention of Religion and of the 
Church. It is we who are the chief guardian 
of Religion and the chief dispenser of what 
pertains to the Church, and We must not by 
silence neglect the duty Incumbent on us. 
Doubtless this most serious question de- 
mands the attention and the efforts of others 
beside ourselves — to wit, of the rulers of 
States, of employers of labor, of the wealthy, 
aye, of the working classes themselves, for 
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whom "We are pleading. Bui We affirm with- 
out hesitation that all the striving of men 
will be vain if they leave out the Church. It 
is the Church that insists on the authority 
of the Gospel, upon those teachings whereby 
the conflict can be brought to an^ end, or 
rendered, at ,4 east, far Uess.WUer; the Church 
uses her efforts not only to enlighten the 
mind, but to direct by her precepts the life 
and conduct cf each and all; the Church 
improves and betters the condition of the 
working man by means of numerous useful 
organisations; does her best to enlist the 
services of all ranks in discussing and en- 
deavoring to meet in the most practical way, 
the claim* ot the working classes, and acts 
from the positive view that for these pur- 
poses recourse should be had, In due meas- 
ure and degree, to the Intervention of the 
law and of State authority. 

Labor and Suffering Moat Exist. 
Let it, then, be taken as granted, in the 
first place, that the condition of things hu- 
man must be endured, for it Is impossible 
to reduce civil society to one dead level. So- 
cialists may in that, Jnfceftfc do their utmost, 
but all striving against j -nature is in vain. 
There naturally exist among mankind mani- 
fold differences of the most Important kind; 
people differ in capacity, skill, health, 
strength; and unequal fortune is a neces- 
sary result of . unequal condition. Such in- 
equality Is far from being disadvantageous 
either to individuals or to the community. 
Social and public life can only be maintained 
by means of various kinds of capacity for 
business and the playing of many parts, 
and each, man, as a rule, chooses the 
part which suits his own peculiar do- 
mestic condition. As regards bodily la- 
bor, even had man never fallen from 
the state of innocence, he would not have 
remained wholly unoccupied; but that which 
would then have been his free choice and his 
delight becamo afterward compulsory, and 
the painful expiation fbr his disobedience. 
Cursed be the earth in thy work; in thy 
labor thou shalt eat of it all the days of 
thy life. In like manner, other pains and 
hardships of life will have no end. or cessa- 
tion on earth; for the consequences % of sin 
are bitter and bard to bear, and they must 
accompany man so long as life lasts. To 
suffer and to endure, therefore, Is the lot of 
humanity; let them strive as they may, no 
strength and no artifice will ever succeed In 
banishing from human life the ills and 
troubles which beset it. If any there arc 
who pretend differently— who hold out to a 
hard-pressed people the boon of freedom from 
pain and trouble, an undisturbed repose, and 
constant enjoyment— they delude the people 
and impose upon them, and their lying prom- 
ises will only one day bring forth evils worse 
than the present. Nothing is more useful 
than to look upon the world as It really is— 
and at tho same time to seek elsewhere, as 
we have said, for the solace to its trouoies. 

Class Should Help Glass. 

The great mistake made in regard to the 
matter now under consideration, is to take 
up with the notion that class Is naturally 
hostile to class, and that the wealthy and 
the working men are intended by nature to 
Ave In mutual conflict. So irrational and so 
fala<* Is this view, that the direct contrary 
Is the truth. Just as the symmetry of the 
human frame is the resultant of the disposi- 
tion of the bodily members, so in a State is 
it ordained by nature that these two classes 
should dwell in harmony and agreement, and 
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should, as it were groove Into one another, 
so as to maintain the balance' of the body 
politic. Bach needs the other. Capital can- 
not do without Labor, nor Labor without 
Capital.' Mutual agreement results in pleas- 
antness of life and the beauty of good order; 
while perpetual conflict necessarily produces 
confusion and savage barbarity. New, in 
preventing such strife as this, and in up- 
rooting it, the efficacy of Christian institu- 
tions is marvelous, and manifold. First of 
all, there is .no intermediary more powerful 
than Religion (whereof the Church is the 
interpreter, and guardian) In drawing the 
rich and the poor bread winners together, 
by reminding each claas of Its duties to the 
other, and especially of the obligations of 
justice. Thus Religion teaches the laboring 
man and the artisan to carry out honestly 
and fairly all equitable . agreements freely 
entered Into; never to injure the property, 
nor to outrage the person of an employer; 
never to resort to violence in defending their 
own cause, nor to engage in riot or disorder, 
and to have nothing to do with men of evil 
principles, who work upon the people with 
artful promises; and- excite foolish hopes 
which usually end in useless regrets, followed 
by Insolvency. Religion teaches the wealthy 
owner and the employer that their work 
people are not to be accounted their bonds- 
men; that in every man they must respect 
his dignity and 'worth as a man and as a 
Christian; that labor is not a thing to be 
ashamed of, if we lend ear to right rea- 
son and to Christian philosophy, but is an hon- 
orable calling, enabling a man to sustain his 
llfp In a way upright and creditable, and that 
It is shameful and inhuman to treat men like 
chattels to make money by, or to look upon 
them merely as so much muscle or physical 
power. Again, therefore, the Church teaches 
that as Religion and things spiritual and 
mental are among the working man's main 
concerns the employer Is bound to see that 
the worker has time for his religious duties; 
that he be not exposed to corrupting influ- 
ences and dangerous occasions; and that he 
be not led away to neglect his home and 
family, or to squander his earnings. Further- 
more, the employer must never tax his work 
people beyond their strength, or employ 
them In work unsuited to their sex or age. 
His great and principal duty is to give every 
one a fair wage. Doubtless before decid- 
ing whether ages are adequate, many things 
have to be considered; but wealthy owners 
and arl masters of labor should be mindful 
of this— that to exercise pressure upon tne 
indigent and destitute for the sake of gain 
and to gather one's profit out of the need 
of another is condemned by all laws, human 
and divine. To defraud any one of wages 
that are his due is a crime which cries to 
the avenging angef of Heaven. Behold, the 
hire of the laborers * * • which by fraud 
hath been kept back by you, crleth aloud; 
and the cry of them hath entered into the 
ears of the Lord of 8abaotb. Lastly, the 
rich must religiously refrain from cutting 
down the workmen's earnings, whether by 
force, by fraud or by usurious dealing; and 
with all the greater reason because the la- 
boring man is, as a rule, weak and unpro- 
tected and because his slender means should 
in proportion to their scantiness be account- 
ed sacred. 

Were these precepts carefully obeyed and 
followed out would they not be sufficient ot 
themselves to keep under all strife and all 
its causes? 

The Blch Must Kelp the Poor. 

But the Churoh, with Jesus Christ as her 
Master and Guide, alms higher still. She 





lays down precepts yet more perfect and tries 
to bind class to class in friendliness and 
good feeling. The things of earth cannot 
be understood or valued aright without tak- 
ing into consideration the life to come, the 
life that win know no death. Exclude the 
idea of futurity, ?and. forthwith \*b* very ne- 
tidn wtarr^gpoo/ftnd* right we.ulA:Pf*lah; 
nay, the whole scheme of the universe would 
become a dark and unfathomable mystery. 
The great truth, which we learn from Nature 
herself is also the grand Christian dogma on 
which Religion rests as on its foundation— 
that when we have given up this present life, 
then shall we really begin to live. God nas 
not created us for the perishable and .transi- 
tory things of earth, but for things heavenly 
and everlasting; He has given us this world 
as a place of exile, and not as our abiding 
place. As for riches and the other things 
which men call good and desirable, whether 
we have them in abundance or lack them 
altogether— so far as eternal happiness is 
concerned— it matters little; the only, im- 
portant thing is to use them aright. Jesus 
Christ, when He redeemed us with plentiful 
redemption, took not away the pains and 
sorrows which in such large proportion are 
woven together in the web . of our mortal 
life. He transformed them Into motives of 
virtue. and occasions of merit; and no man 
can hope for eternal reward unless he follow 
in. the blood-stained footprints of his 
Saviour. If we suffer with Him, we shall 
also reign with Him. Christ's labors and 
sufferings^ accepted of His own free 
will, have marvelously sweetened all 
suffering and all labor. And not only by. His 
example, but by His grace and by the hope 
held ■ forth ot everlasting recompense, has 
He made pain and grief more easy to endure; 
for that which is at present momentary and 
light of our tribulation, worketh for us above 
measure exceedingly an eternal weight ot 
glory. 

. Therefore those whom fortune favors are 
warned that freedom from sorrow and abun- 
dance of earthly riches are no warrant tor 
the bliss that shall never end, but rather are 
obstacles; that the rich should tremble at 
the threatenings of Jesus Christ— threaten- 
ings so unwonted in the mouth of Our Lord— 
and that a most strict account must be given 
to the Supreme Judge for all we possess. 
The chief and most excellent rule for the 
right use of money is one which the heathen 
philosophers hinted at, but which the church 
has traced out clearly, and has not only 
made known to men's minds, but has .Im- 
pressed upon their lives. It rests on the 
principle that It. is one thing to have a right 
to the possession of money, and another to 
have a right to use money as one wills. 
Private ownership, as we have seen, is* the 
natural right of man; and to exercise that 
right, especially as members of society, Is 
not only lawful, but absolutely necessary* 
"It is lawful," says St. Thomas of Aquln. 
"for a man to hold private property; and it 
Is also necessary for the carrying on of hu- 
man existence." But if the question be 
asked, How must one's possessions be used? 
the Church replies without hesitation in the 
words of the same holy Doctor: "Man should 
not consider his outward possessions as his 
own, but as common to all, so as to share 
them without hesitation when others are in 
need. Whence the Apostle salth. Command 
the rich of this world. ♦ • • to offer 
with no stint, to apportion largely.'* True, 
no one is commJfnded to distribute to others 
that which is required for his own needs and 
those of his household; nor even to give away 
what is reasonably required to keep up be- 
comingly his condition In Ufa; "for s* esss 
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ought to live other than becomingly." But 
when what necessity demand* has been sup- 
plied, and ene'j standing fairly taken tho'^bt 
for, it becomes a duty to give to the indigent 
out of what remains over. Of that which 
remaJnjith, give aHns. It is adutg/not of 
Justice (save ia- ex^rosfte cases), but. of 
Christian eharltyr-a duty not enforced by 
human law. But the laws and judgments of 
men must yield place te the laws and Judg- 
ments of Christ the true Qod, Who in many 
ways urges on Hit followers the practice of 
almsgiving— It is more blessed to give than 
to receive— and Who will count a kindness 
done or refused to the poor as done or re- 
fused to Himself— -As long as you did it. to 
one of My leost brethren, you did it to Me. 
To sum up then what has been said: Who- 
ever has received from the Divine bounty a 
large share of temporal blessings, whether 
they be external and corporeal, or gifts 65 the 
mind, has received them for the purpose of 
using them for the perfecting of his own 
nature, and, at the same time, that he may 
employ them, as the steward of God's Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of others. "He that 
hath a talent," says St. Gregory the Great, 
"let him see that he hide it not; he that 
hath abundance, let him quicken himself 
to mercy and generosity; he that hath 
art and skill, let him do his best to share 
the use and the utility thereof with his 
neighbor." 

-" "The Poor Must Accept Their Lot. 

As for those who possess not the gifts of 
fortune, they are taught by the Church that 
tn God's sight poverty is no disgrace, and 
that there is nothing to be ashamed of In 
seeking one's bread by labor. This is en* 
forced by what ws see in Christ Himself, 
Wh6 whereas He was rich, for our sakes be- 
came poor; and Who, being the Son of God, 
and God Himself, chose to seem and to be 
considered the son of a carpenter— nay, did 
not disdain to spend a great part of His life 
as a carpenter Himself. Is not this the car- 
penter, the Son of Mary? From contempla- 
tion of this Divine exemplar it is more easy 
'to understand that the true worth and nobil- 
ity of man lies In his moral. qualities, that is, 
In virtue; that virtue is, moreover, the com- 
mon Inheritance of men, equally within the 
reach of high and low, rich and poor; and 
that virtue and virtue alone, wherever 
found, will be followed by the rewards of 
everlasting happiness. Nay, God Himself 
seems to Incline rather to those who suffer 
misfortune; for Jesus Christ calls the poor 
blessed; He lovingly invites those in labor 
and grief to come to Him for solace; and He 
-displays the tenderest charity toward the 
lowly and the oppressed. These reflections 
cannot fail to keep down the pride of those 
who are well to do, and to embolden the 
spirit of the afflicted; to incline the former 
to generosity- and the latter to meek resigna- 
tion. Thus the separation which pride would 
Set up tends to disappear, nor will it be dif- 
ficult to make rich and poor Join hands in 
friendly concord. 

But, if Christian precepts prevail, the re- 
spective classes will not only be united in the 
bonds of friendship, but also in those of 
brotherly love. For they will understand 
and feel that all men are children of the 
same common Father, Who is God; that all 
have alike the same last end, which Is God 
Himself, Who alone can make either men or 
nngels absolutely and perfectly happy; that 
each and all are redeemed and made eons of 
<V*. by Jesus Christ, the first bora among 
- \, , ^n't>rrn; r $ ... nature 



and the gifts of grace belong to the whole 
■human race In common, and that from mens 
except the unworthy is withheld the inheri- 
tance of the Kingdom of Heaven. If sons, 
heirs also; heirs Indeed of God, and co-heirs 
of Christ. 

The Church Serves Society by Uphold- 
ing Christianity. 

Such Is the scheme of duties and of rights 
which is shown forth to the world by the 
Gospel. Would It hot seem that, were society 
penetrated with Ideas like tnese, strife must 
quickly cease? 

But the Church, not content with pointing 
out the remedy, also applies it. For the 
Church does her utmost to teach and t 0 train 
men, and to educate them; and ffy the Inter- 
mediary of her bishops and clergy diffuses 
her salutary teachings far and wide. She 
strives to Influence the mind and the heart 
so that all may willingly yield themselves to 
be formed and guided by the commandments of 
God. It is precisely in this fundamental and 
momentous matter, on which everything de- 
pends, that the Church possesses a power 
peculiarly her own. The agencies which she 
employs are given to her by Jesus Christ 
Himself for the very purpose of reaching 
the hearts of men and derive their efficiency 
from God. They alone can. reach the inner- 
most heart and conscience and bring men to 
act from a motive of duty, to resist their 
passions and appetites, to love God and their 
fellow men with a love that is singular and 
supreme and to break down courageously 
every barrier which impedes the way of a 
life of virtue. 

On this subject we need but recall for one 
moment the examples recorded In history. 
Of these facts there cannot be any shadow 
of doubt; for Instance, that civil society 
was renovated in every part by the teachings 
of Christianity; that In the strength of that 
renewal the human race was lifted up to 
better things—nay, it was brought back from 
death to life, and to so excellent a life that 
nothing more perfect had been known be- 
fore, or will come to be known in the ages 
that have yet to be. Of this beneficent trans- 
formation, Jesus Christ was at once the first 
cause and the final end; as from Him all 
came, so to Him was all to be brought back. 
For when the human race, by the light of 
the Gospel message, came to know the grand 
mystery of the Incarnation of the ward and 
the redemption of man, at onoe the life of 
Jegus Christ, God and Man, pervadsd every 
race and nation, and Interpenetrated, them 
with His faith. His precepts and His laws. 
And if society Is to be healed now, In no 
other way can It be healed save by a return 
to Christian life and Christian Institutions. 
When a society Is perishing, the wholesome 
advice to give to those who would restore 
it is to recall It to the principles from 
which It sprang; for the purpose and per- 
fection of an association is to aim at and 
to attain that for which it was formed; and 
its efforts Bhould be put in motion and in- 
spired by the end and object which origin- 
ally gave it being. Hence to fall away from 
its primal constitution implies disease; to 
go back to It, recovery. And this may be 
asserted with utmost truth both of the state 
in general and of that body of Its citizens— 
by far the great majority-— who sustain life 
by their labor. 

She la Also Solicitous About the Tem- 
poral Interest of Her Children. 
Neither must it he supposed that the 
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with the spiritual concerns of hsr ahUdrsa 
as to neglect their temporal and earthly 
interests. Her desire is that the poor, for 
example, should rise above poverty and 
wretchedness, and better their condition in 
life; and for this she -makes a strong en- 
deavor. By the very fact that she calls men 
to virtue and forms them to its practice, she 
promotes this in no slight degree. Christian 
morality, when adequately and completely 
practiced, leads of itself to temporal pros- 
perity, for it merits the blessing of that 
God Who Is the source of all blessings; It 
powerfully restrains the greed of possession 
and the thirst for pleasure— twin plagues, 
which too often make a man ^ho Ts void 
of self-restraint miserable in the midst 
of abundance; it makes men supply for the 
lack * of means through economy, teaching 
them to be content with frugal living, 
and further, keeping them out of the 
reach of those vices which devour 
not small incomes merely, but large fortunes 
and dissipate many a goodly inheritance. 

The Church, moreover, intervenes directly 
in behalf of the poofr, setting Gnjboi and 
maintaining many artocAtions; ^whlch ~ she 
knows to be efficient for the relief of pov- 
erty. Herein again she has always succeed- 
ed so well as to have even extorted tee 
praise of her enemies. Such was the ardor 
of brotherly love among the earliest Chris- 
tians that numbers of those who were In 
better circumstances despoiled themselves 
of their possessions In order tu relieve their 
brethren; whence neither was there any one 
needy among them. To the order Q T Deacons, 
instituted in that very intent, was committed 
by the Apostles the charge of the daily doles; 
and the Apostle Paul, though rurdened with 
the solicitude of a\\ the churches, hesitate! 
not to undertake laborious Journeys in or- 
der to carry the alms of the faithful to the 
poorer Christians. Tertullian called these 
contributions given voluntarily by Chris- 
tians in their assemblies, deposits of piety; 
because, to cite his own words, they were 
employed "in feeding the needy, in burying 
them, in the support of youths and maidens 
destitute of means and deprived of their 
parents, in the care of the aged, and the re- 
lief of the shipwrecked." 

Thus by degrees came Into existence the 
patrimony which the Church has guarded 
with religious care as the Inheritance of 
the poor. Kay, to spare them the shame of 
begging, the common Mother of rich and 
poor has exerted herself to gather together 
funds for the support of the needy. The 
Church has aroused everywhere the heroism 
of charity, and has established congrega- 
tions on Religious and many other useful In- 
stitutions for help and mercy, so that hardly 
any kind of suffering could exist which was 
not afforded relief. At the present day many 
there are whe, like the heathen of old, seek 
to blame and condemn the Church for such 
eminent charity. They would substitute In 
Us stead a system of relief organised ny the 
State. But no human expedients will ever 
make up for the devotedness end self-sacri- 
fice of Christian charity. Charity, as a vir- 
tue, pertains to the Church; for virtue It Is 
not. unless it be drawn from the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Christ, and whosoever turns 
his back on the Church cannot be near Is 
Christ. 

It cannot, however, be doubted thftt to at- 
tain the purpose we are treating of, not only 
the Church, but all human agencies must 
concur. All who ars concerned In the matter 
should ^e of one mind and according to tfcetr 
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*• INVMiiim that pmi the werid; the 
results of nmmi <to usually take place 
save where All tli« causes co-operate. 

The State Should Promote the Oaaeral 

- Good. 

It hi sufficient therefore, to inquire wh*t 
ps*t tfee State should play in the work of 
reeaedy and relief. 

S* the State we here understand, not 
that paKftcuar form of government prevailing 
te thrs or that nation, hut the state as right- 
ly apprehended; that is to say, any govern- 
ment conformebU in its institutions to right 
reason and natural law*. anq to those die* 
tatee of the Divine wiedem which we have 
expounded In the encyclical on "The Chris- 
Han Constitution of the Bute." The fore- 
tnoet duty, therefore, of the rulers of the 
state should he to make sure that 
the laws and institutions, the general 
character and administration of the oeni- 
fnonwealth, shall he such ss of themselves 
to realise public Well-being end private pros- 
perity. Ttys is the proper scope of wise 
Statesmanship and is the work of the heads 
of the 5kate. Nbw.~ a state chiefly prospers 
and thrives through moral rule, well-regu- 
lated family life, respect for religion and 
Justice, the moderation and equal allocation 
of public taxes, the progress of the arts 
and of trade, the abundant yield of the land 
—through everything, in fact, which makes 
the cltUens better and happier. Hereby, 
then, it lies in the power of a ruler to benefit 
every class in the State, and among the 
rest to promote to the utmost the interests 
of the poor; and this in virtue of his office, 
and without being open to any suspicion of 
undue interference— since it is the province 
of the State to consult the common good. 
And the more that Is done for the benefit 
Of the working classes by the general laws 
Of the country, the less need will there be 
to sank for special means to relieve them. 

Should Be Solicitous for the Working 
Population. 

There is another and deeper consideration 
Which must not be lost sight of. As regards 
the State, the interests of all, whether high 
or low, are equal. The poor are members 
of the national community equally with the 
rich; they are real component living mem- 
bers which constitute, through the family, 
the living body; and it need hardly be said 
that they are in every State very largely In 
the majority. It would be Irrational to 
asgtsct one portion of the citisens and favor 
another; and therefore the public adminis- 
tration must duly and solicitously provide 
tor the welfare and the comfort of the work- 
ing classes; otherwise that law of Justice 
Win he violated which ordains that each 
man Shall have his due. To cite the wise 
words of St. Thomas of Aqula: "As the part 
and the whole are la a certain sense identi- 
cal, the part may In some sense claim what 
be lease to the whole." Among the many 
and grave duties of rulers who would do 
their best for the people, the first and chief 
Is to act with strict Justice— with that Jus- 
tice which M called by the Schoolmen dis- 
tributive—toward each and every class alike. 

But although nil citisens, without excep- 
tion, can and ought to contribute to that 
common good in which Individuals share so 
advantageously to themselves, yet it should 
not be supposed that all can contribute In 
the Into way and to the same extent. No 
matter 1 what changes may occur in forms of 
nt>vrmmeti f . there will ever be differences 
ALU UU% ...i..? w. t-u ....on in o uu:. 



Society cannot exist sr bp conceived of with* 
cut them. Borne there must be who devote 
themselves to the work of the common- 
wealth, who make the laws or administer 
Justice, or whose advice and authority gov- 
ern the nation in times of peace, and defend 
it in war. Such men clearly occupy the 
foremost place In the State, and should be 
held in highest estimation, for their work 
concerns most nearly and effectively the 
general Interests of the community. Those 
who labor at a trade or calling do not pro- 
mote the general welfare in such measure 
as this; but they benefit the nation, if less 
directly, in a most important manner. Still 
we have insisted that, since the end of 
Society is to mske men better ,the chief 
good that Society can possess is Virtue. 
Nevertheless, in all well constituted States 
it is In no wise a matter of small 
moment to provide these bodily and external, 
commodities the use of which le necessary 
to virtuous action. And in order to pro- 
vide such material well being, the labor 
of the poor— the exeroise of their skill, ani 
the employment of their strength, la the 
culture of the land and In the workshops 
ot trade— is of great account and quite in- 
dispensable. Indeed, their co-operation Is 
in this respect so important that It may be 
truly said that it is only by the labor of 
workingmen that states grow rich. Justice, 
therefore, demands that the Interests of 
the poorer classes should be carefully 
watched over by the administration, so that 
they who contribute so largely to the ad- 
vantage of the community may themselves 
share in the benefits which they create— that 
being housed, clothed and enabled to ous- 
ts in life, they may find their existence less 
hard and more endurable. It follows that 
whatever shall appear to prove conducive 
to the well being of those who work, should 
obtain favorable consideration. Let it not 
be feared that solicitude of this kind will 
be harmful to any interest; on the contrary, 
it will be to the advantage of all; for it can- 
not but be good for the commonwealth to 
shield from misery those on whom it so 
largely depends. 

In What Respects the Stats Should In- 
terfere. 

We have said that the State must not ab- 
sorb the individual or the family; both 
should be allowed free and untrammeled 
action so far as is consistent with the com- 
mon good and the interests of others. 
Rulers should, nevertheless, anxiously safe- 
guard the community and all Its members: 
the community, because the conservation 
thereof is so emphatically the business of 
the supreme power, that the safety of the 
commonwealth is not only the first law, but 
It is a Government's whole reason of exist- 
ence; and the members, because both philos- 
ophy and the Qoepei concur in laying down 
that the object of the government of the 
State should be not the advantage of the 
ruler, but the benefit of those over whom he 
Is placed. The gift of authority derives 
from Cod, and is, as It were, a participation 
In the highest of all sovereignties, and 
should be exercised as the power of Ood is 
exercised— with a fatherly solicitude which 
not only guides the whole, but reaches also 
to details. 

Whenever the general Interest or any par- 
ticular class suffers, or is threatened with 
mischief which can in no other way be met 
or prevented, the public authority must step 
in to deal with it. Now, It Interests the 
public as well ss the individual, that peace I 
UhA . w 0- .r .J u. «.n«u. ti.ai 



family Ufa should he carried on in accord* 
ance with God's laws and those of nature; 
that Religion should be reverenced and 
obeyed; that a high standard of morality 
should prevail both in public and private 
life; that the sanctity of Justice should be 
respected, and that no one should injure 
another with Impunity; that the members of 
the commonwealth should grow up to man's 
estate strong, and robust, and capable, it 
need be, of guarding and defending their 
country. If by a strike or other combina- 
tion of workmen there should be Imminent 
danger of disturbance to the public peace, Of 
if circumstances were such as that among 
the laboring population the ties of family 
life were relaxed; if Religion were 
found to suffer through the operatives 
not having time and opportunity afforded 
them to practice its duties; if in workshops 
and factories there were danger to morals 
through the mixing of the sexes or from 
other harmful occasions of evil; or If em- 
ployers laid burdens upon their workmen 
which were unjust, or degraded them with 
conditions repugnant to their dignity as hu- 
man beings; finally, if health were endan- 
gered by excessive labor, or by work unsuHed 
to sex or age— in such cases there can be no 
question but that, within certain limits, tt 
would be right to Invoke the aid and au- 
thority of the law. The limits must be de- 
termined by the nature of the ocoaatoa which 
calls for the law's Interference— the principle 
being that the law must not undertake mots, 
nor proceed further, than is required far 
the remedy of the evil, or the removal at 
the mischief. 

Rights must be religiously respected wher- 
ever they exist; ansf it is the duty of the 
public authority to prevent and to punish 
injury, and to protect every one in the pos- 
session of his own. Still, when there Is 
question of defending the rights of Individ- 
uals, the poor and helpless have a claim to 
especial consideration. The richer class 
have many ways of shielding themselves, 
and stand less In need of help from the 
State; whereas those who are badly off have 
no reaouroei of their own to fall back upon, 
and must chiefly depend upon the assistance 
of the State. And it is for this reason that 
wage earners, who are undoubtedly among; 
the weak and necessitous, should be eas- 
els 11 y cared for and protected by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Row the State Should Deal With Leber 
Questions. 

Here, however, it is expedient to bring 
under special notice certain matters of mo- 
ment. It should ever be borne in mind that 
the chief thing to be realised Is the safe- 
guarding of private property by legal en- 
actment and public policy. Host of all Is 
It essential amid such a fever of excitement 
to keep the multitude within the line ef 
duty, for if all may Justly strive to better 
their condition, neither Justice nor the com- 
mon good allows any individual to seise 
upon that which belongs to another, or, 
.under the futile and shallow pretext of 
equality, to lay violent hands on other peo- 
ple's possessions. Most true it Is that by 
far the larger part of the workers prefer 
to better themselves by honest labor rather 
than by doing any wrong to othere. *ut 
there are not a few who are Imbued with 
evil principles and eager for revolutionary 
change, whose main purpose Is to stir up 
tumult and bring about measures of vio- 
lence. The authority of the State should 
I intervene to put restraint upon such ire- 
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their seditious arts and protect lawful own- 
ers from spoliation. 

When workpeople have recourse to a strike 
it Is frequently because the hours of labor 
are too long, or the work too hard, or be- 
cause they consider their wages insufficient. 
The grave inconvenience of this not uncom- 
mon occurrence should be obviated by pub- 
lic remedial measures; for such paralysing 
of labor not only affects the masters and 
their workpeople alike, but is extremely in- 
jurious to trade and to the general inter- 
ests of the public; moreover, on such occa- 
sions, violence and disorder are generally 
not far distant, and thus it frequently hap- 
pens that the public peace is Imperiled. The 
laws should forestall and prevent such trou- 
bles from arising; they Bhould lend their 
influence and authority to the removal in 
good time of the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between employers and employed. 

Working 1 People Must Have Their 
Spiritual Sights Eespected. 

But if owners of property should be made 
secure, the workingman, in like manner, has 
property , and belongings in respect to which 
he should be protected; and, foremost of all, 
Ms soul and mind. Lite on earth, however 
good and desirable in itself, is not the final 
purpose for which man is created; it is only 
the way and the means to that attainment 
of truth and that practice of goodness in 
which the full life of the soul consists. It 
Is the soul which is made after the image 
and likeness of God; it is in the soul that 
the sovereignty resides in virtue whereof 
man Is commanded to rule the creatures 
below him and to use all the earth and the 
ocean for his profit and advantage. Fill 
the earth and subdue it; and rule over the 
fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, 
and all living creatures which move upon 
the earth. In this respect all men are 
equal; there is no difference between rich 
•ttd poor, master and servant, ruler and 
ruled, for the same Is Lord over all. No 
man may with impunity outrage that human 
dignity which God Himself treats with rev 
erence, nor stand in the way of that higher 
life which is the preparation for the eternal 
life of Heaven. Nay, more; no man has In 
this matter power over himself. To con- 
tent to any treatment which is calculated 
to defeat the end and purpose of his being 
is beyond his light; he cannot give up his 
soul to servitude; for it is not man's own 
rights which are here in question, but the 
rights of God, the most sacred and invio- 
lable of rights. 

From this follows the obligations of the 
cessation from work and labor on Sundays 
and certain holy days. The rest from labor 
is not to be understood as mere giving way 
to idleness; much less must it be an occa- 
sion for spending money and for vicious in- 
dulgence, as many would have it to be; 
but it should be rest from labor, hallowed 
by religion. Rest (combined with religious 
observances) disposes man to forget for a 
while the business of this everyday life, to 
turn his thoughts to things heavenly, and to 
the worship which he so strictly owes to 
the Eternal Godhead. It is this, above all, 
which is the reason and motive of Sunday 
rest; a rest sanctioned hr God's great law 
• of the Ancient Covenant, "Remember thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day," and taught to 
the world by His own mysterious "rest" 
after the creation of man: "He rested on 
the seventh day from all His work which 
He had done." 



The State and the Regulation of Labor. 

If we turn now to things external and 
corporeal, the first concern of all is to save 
the poor workers from the cruelty of greedy 
speculators, who use human beings as mere 
instruments tor moneymaking. It is neither 
just nor human so to grind men down with 
excessive labor as to stupefy their minds 
and wear out their bodies. Man's powers, 
like his general nature, are limited, and 
beyond these limits he cannot go. His 
strength is developed and increased by ubo 
and exercise, but only on condition of due 
intermission and proper rest. Dally labor, 
therefore, should be so regulated as not to be 
protracted over longer hours than strength 
admits. How many and how long the in- 
tervals of rest should be must depend on 
the nature of the work, on circumstances 
of time and place and on the health and 
strength of the workman. Those who work 
in mines and quarries and extract coal, 
stone and metals from the bowels of the 
earth should have shorter hours in propor- 
tion as their labor is more severe and try- 
ing to health. Then, again, the season of 
the year should be taken into account; for 
not infrequently a kind of labor is easy at 
one time which at another is intolerable 
or exceedingly difficult. Finally, work which 
Is quite suitable for a strong man cannot 
reasonably be required from a woman or a 
child. And. in regard to children, great 
care should be taken not to place them in 
work shops and factories until their bodies 
anfc minds are sufficiently developed. For 
Just as very rough weather destroys the bud 
of spring, so does too early sn experience 
of life's hard toil blight the young prom- 
ise of a child's faculties and render any 
true education impossible. Women, again, 
are not suited for certain occupations; a 
woman is by nature fitted for home work, 
and it is that which is best adapted at 
once to preserve her modesty end to pro- 
mote the good bringing up of children and 
the well being of the family. As a general 
principle it may be laid down that a work- 
man ought to have leisure and rest pro- 
portionate to the wear and tear of his 
strength; for waste of strength must be 
repaired by cessation from hard work. 

In all agreements between masters and 
work people there is always the condition 
expressed or understood that there should 
be allowed proper rest for soul and body. 
To agree in any other sense would be 
against what Is right and just; for it can 
never be Just or right to require on the 
one side or to promise on the other the 
giving up of those duties which a man owes 
to his God and to himself. 

The Living Wage. 

Wo now approach a subject of great and 
urgent importance, and one in respect of 
which, if extremes are to be avoided, right 
notions are absolutely necessary. Wages, 
as we are told, are regulated by free con- 
sent, and therefore the employer, when he 
pays what was agreed upon, has done his 
part and seemingly is not called upon to do 
snything beyond. The only way, it is said, 
in which injustice might occur would be 
if the master refused to pay the whole of 
the wages, or if the workman should not 
complete the work undertaken; in such cases 
the State should intervene, to see that each 
obtains his due—but not under any other 
circumstances. 

This mode of reasoning is, to a fair- 
minded man. by no means convincing, for 
there are Important considerations which it 
leaves out of account altogether. To labor 
is to exert oneself for the sake of procur- 



ing what is necessary for the purposes of 

life, and chief of all for self-preservation. 
In the sweat of thy brow thpu shalt eat 
thy bread. Hence a man's labor bears two 
notes or characters. First of all. it is per- 
sonal, inasmuch as the exertion of individual 
strength belongs to the individual 'who .puts 
It forth, employing such strength to 
procure that personal advantage on ac- 
count of which it was bestowed. Sec- 
ondly, man's labor Is necessary ; tor without 
the result of labor a man cannot live; and 
self-preservation is a law of Nature, which 
it is wrong to disobey. Now, were we to 
consider labor so far as it is personal mere- 
ly, doubtless it would be within the work- 
man's right to accept any rate of wages 
whatsoever; for in the same way as he is 
free to work or not, so is he free to accept a 
small remuneration or even none at all. But 
this is a mere abstract supposition; the la- 
bor of the workingman is not only his per- 
sonal attribute, but it is necessary; and 
this makes all the difference. The preserva- 
tion of life is the bounden duty of one and 
all, and to be wanting therein is a crime. 
It follows that each one. has a right to pro- 
cure what is required in order to live; and 
the 4>oor can procure it in no other way than 
through work and wages. 

Let it be then taken for granted that 
workman and employer should, as a rule, 
make free agreements, and in particular 
shouKI agree freely as to the wages; never- 
theless, there underlies a dictate of natural 
justice more imperious and ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, namely, that 
remuneration ought to be sufficient to* sup- 
port a frugal and well behaved wage, earner. 
If through necessity or fear of a worse evil 
the workman accept harder conditions be- 
cause an employer or contractor will afford 
him no better, he is made the victim of 
force and injustice. In these and similar 
questions, however— such as, for example, 
the hours of labor in different trades, the 
sanitary precautions to be observed in fac- 
tories and workshops, etc.— In order to su- 
persede undue interference on the part of 
the State, especially as circumstances, times 
and localities differ so widely, it is advisable 
that recourse be had to Societies or Boards 
such as wo shall mention presently, or to 
some other mode of safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the wage earners; the State being 
appealed to, should circumstances require, 
for its sanction and protection. 

The Working Han Should Be Encour- 
aged to Acquire Property, 

If a workman's wages be sufficient to en- 
able him to maintain himself, hie wife and 
his children in reasonable comfOrt, he will 
not find it difficult, if he be a sensible man. 
to sludy economy, and he will not fall, by 
cutting down expenses, to put by some Uttle 
savings and thus secure a small income. 
Nature and reason alike would urge him to 
this. We have seen that this great Labor 
question cannot be solved by assuming as 
a principle that private ownership must be 
held sacred and inviolable. The law. there- 
fore, should favor ownership, and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of 
the humbler class to become owners. 

Mmy excellent results will follow from 
this; aud first of all, property will certain- 
ly become more equitably divided. For the 
result of civil change and revolution has 
been to divide society into two widely .differ- 
ing castes. On the one side there is the 
party which holds power because it holds 
wealth; which has in its grasp the whole 
of labor and trade; which manipulates for 
its own benefit and its own purposes all the 
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source*? of supply, and which is even repre- 
sented In the councils of the State Itself. 
On vhe other side there is the needy and 
powerless multitude, tro ken down and Buf- 
fering, and ever ready for, disturbance. It 
worJ^n^pe.Qple can. 1^ jespour4jte4.jp. )ook 
forwaed to HobTelnTng a" share in latfd, 
the consequence .will, be that the gulf 
between vast wealth and sheer poverty 
will .be bridged over, and the , respective 
classes will be brought nearer to one another. 
A further consequence will result in the 
greater abundance of the fruits of the earth. 
Men always work harder and more readily 
when, they .work on that which belongs to 
thenvf nay, they learn to love the Very soil 
that yields, in response to the labor of their 
hands, not only food to eat, but an abund- 
ance of good things for themselves and those 
that are dear to them. That such a spirit 
of willing labor would add to the produce of 
the earth and. to the wealth of the community 
Is self evident. And a third advantage 
would spring from this: men would cling to' 
the country in which they were born; for no 
one would exchanger bis country for a foreign 
land H his own 'afforded' him the means of 
living a decent and happy life. These three 
Important benefits, however, ' can be reck- 
oned on only provided that a man's means 
be not drained and exhausted by excessive 
taxation. The right to possess private prop- 
erty is derived from nature, not from man, 
and' the State has the right to control its 
use In the Interests oL-tne public good alone, 
but, by. no means to absorb it altogj&rer^ne 
State woul^, therefore, be unjuet"ari3 cruel 



if under- the name, of taxation. It. were to 
deprive the private owner of more than is 
fitting. 

Associations and Organisations. 

. Jta. \the last place— employers and workmen 
may: of "themselves effect much In the matter 
we are treating, by . means of such associa- 
tions, and organisations as afford opportune 
aid to these who are in distress, and which 
draw the' two classes more closely together. 
Among these may be enumerated, societies 
for mutual help; various benevolent founda- 
tions established by private persons to pro- 
vide for the workman, and for his widow or 
his orphans, la. case of sudden calamity, in 
sickness, and in the event of death, and 
what are called "patronages," or Institu- 
tions for the care of boys and girls, for young 
people, as well as homes for the aged. 

The most Important of all are Working- 
men's Unions, for these virtually include all 
the rest. History attests what excellent re- 
sults were brought about by the Artificers' 
Guilds of olden times. They were the means 
of atfordrog not only many advantages to the 
workmen, but in no small degree of promot- 
ing', the advancement of art, as numerous 
monuments remain to bear witness. Such 
Unions should be suited to the requirements 
of this our age — an age of wider education, 
of different habits, and of far more numerous 
requirements In dally life. It is gratifying 
to know that there are actually In existence 
not a few Associations of this nature, con- 
sfs^^i^fter of workmen' alone, or of work- 
men and' employers together; but it were 



greatly, to. be desired that they* should bo- 
come more numerous and more efficient We 
have spoken of them more than once, yet it 
will be well ts> explain here how notably 
they are . needed, to show that they exist of 
their ^ewn right, and what should he their 
orj^nttatidn and their mode of action. 

The consciousness of his own weakness 
urges man to call in aid from without. We 
read in the pages of Holy, Writ: "It is better 
that, two should be together than one; for 
they have the advantage of their society. 
If one fall he shall be supported by the 
other. Woe to him that Is alone, for when 
he falleth he hath none to lift him up." 
And further: "A brother that is helped by his 
brother is like a strong city." It is this 
natural Impulse which binds men together in 
civil society; and it is likewise this which 
leads them to join together in associations 
of citizen with citizen; associations which, 
it is true, cannot be called societies in the 
full, sense of the word, but which, notwith- 
standing, are societies. 

The Bights of Association. 
These lesser societies and the society 
which constitutes the State differ In many 
respects, because their immediate purpose 
and aim are different. Civil society exists 
for the common good, and hence is concerned 
with the interests of all in general, albeit 
with individual interests also in their due 
place and degree. It Is, therefore, called 
public society, because by its agency, as St. 
Thomas of Aquin says, "Men establish re- 
lations in common with one another in the 
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siting up of a commonwealth/' But socle* 
ties which are formed in the bosom of the 
State are style* private, and rightly to, since 
their immediate purpose is the private ad- 
vantage of the associate*. "Now ^ private 
-society * itifi ist'*" 'rtromM J ^ga1n, '* B ie'" one 
-which Is formed for ihe purpose of carrying' 
out private objects; as when two or three 
enter Into partnership with the view of 
trading in common." Private societies, then, 
although they exist within the State and are 
severally part of the State, cannot, neverthe- 
less, be absolutely, and as such, prohibited 
by the State. For to enter into a "society" 
of this kind )s the natural right of man; 
«nd tie State is Wundto protect' natural 
rights, not to destroy them; and if it forbid 
its citizens to form associations, it con- 
tradicts the very principle of its own ex- 
istence; for both they and it exist in virtue 
of the like principle, namely, the natural 
tendency of man to dwell In society. 

There are occasions, doubtless, when it is 
fitting that the law should intervene to 
prevent association; as when men join to- 
gether for purposes which are evidently bad. 
Unlawful or dangerous to the 'State. In such 
cases public authority may justly forbid the 
formation of associations, and may dissolve 
them if they already exist. But every pre- 
caution should be taken not to violate the 
righta of Individuals and not to impose un- 
reasonable regulations under pretense of 
public benefit. For laws only bind when 
Jhey are in accordance with right reason, 
an? hence with the eternal law of God. 

The Bight of Ecclesiastical Association. 

And here we are reminded of the Confra- 
ternities, Societies and Religious Orders 
which have arisen by the Church's authority 
and the piety of Christian men. The annals 
of every nation down to our own days bear 
witness to what they have accomplished for 
the human race. It is indisputable that 
on the grounds of reason alone such- associa- 
tions, being perfectly blameless in their ob- 
jects, possess the sanction of the law of na- 
ture. In their religious aspect, they claim 
rightly to be responsible to the Church 
alone. The rulers of the State accordingly 
have no rights over them, nor can they claim 
any share In their control; on the contrary, 
it is the duty of the State to respect and 
cherish them, and. If need be, to defend 
them from attack. It Is notorious that a 
very different course has been followed, 
more especially in our own times. In many 
places the State authorities have laid violent 
hands on these communities, and committed 
manifold injustice against them; it has 
placed them under control of the civil law, 
taken away their rights as corporate bodies, 
and despoiled them of their property. In 
such property the Church had her rights, 
each member of the body had his or her 
rights, and there were also the rights of those 
who had founded or endowed these com- 
munities for a definite purpose, and, 'fur- 
thermore, of those for whose benefit and as- 
sistance they had their being. Therefore We 
cannot refrain from complaining of such 
spoliation as unjust and fraught with evil 
results; and with all the more reason do 
We complain because, at the very time when 
the law proclaims that association is free 
to all. We see that Catholic Societies, how- 
ever peaceful and useful, are hampered In 
every way, whereas the utmost liberty Is 
conceded to Individuals whose purposes are 
at once hurtful to Religion and dangerous to 
♦he S.ate. 



Bad and Dangerous Associations. 

Associations of every kind, and especially 
those of workingmen, are now far more 
common than heretofore. As regards many 
^jthese there is no need at Present to, In- 
quire whence they spring,, what are their 
objects, or what the means they employ. 
There Is a good deal of evidence, however, 
which goes to prove that many of these 
societies are in the hands of secret leaders, 
and are managed on principles ill-according 
with Christianity and the public well being; 
and that they do their utmost to get within 
their grasp the whole field of labor and force 
workingmen either to Join them 0£ tojrtarye. 
• Under these circumstances Christian work- 
ingmen must do one of two things: either 
join associations In which their religion will 
be exposed to peril, or form Associations 
among themselves— unite their forces and 
shake off courageously the yoke of so un- 
righteous and Intolerable an oppression. No 
one who does not wish to expose man's chief 
good to extreme risk will for a moment hesi- 
tate to say that the second alternative, should 
by all means be adopted. 

Catholic Associations for Workingmen 
to Be Encouraged. 
Those Catholics are worthy of all praise — 
and they are not a few — who, understanding 
what the times require, have striven, by 
various undertakings and endeavors, to bet- 
ter the condition of the working class with- 
out any sacrifice of principle belffg Wrvdlvfcd. 
They have taken up the cause of the work- 
lngman, and have spared no efforts to bet- 
ter the condition both of families and indi- 
viduals; to infuse a spirit of equity into the 
mutual relations of employers and employed ; 
to keep before the eyes of both classes the 
precepts of duty and the laws of the Gospel 
—that Gospel which, by inculcating self-re- 
straint, keeps men within the bounds of 
moderation, and tends to establish, harmony 
among the divergent interests, and the vari- 
ous classes which compose the State. It Is 
with such ends in view that we see 
men of eminence meeting together for 
discussion, for the promotion of concerted 
action, and for practical work. Others, again, 
strive to unite workingmen of various grades 
Into Associations, help them with their ad- 
vice and means, and enable them to obtain 
fitting and profitable employment. The Bish- 
ops, on their part, bestow their ready good 
will and support; and, with their approval 
and guidance, many members of the clergy, 
both secular and regular, labor assiduously 
In behalf of the spiritual and mental inter- 
ests of the members of such Associations. 
And there are not wanting Catholics blessed 
with affluence, who have, as it were, cast 
their lot with the wage earners, and who 
have spent large sums in founding and 
widely spreading Benefit and Insurance So- 
cieties, by means of which the % workingmen 
may without difficulty acquire, through his 
labor, not only many present advantages, 
but also the certainty of honorable support 
in days to como. Mow greatly such manifold 
and earnest activity has benefited the com- 
munity at large is too well known to require 
Us to dwell upon it. We find therein grounds 
for most cheering hope In the future, pro- 
vided, always, that the Associations We have 
described continue to grow and spread and 
are well and wisely administered. Let the 
State watch over these Societies of cltlsens 
banded together for the exercise of their 
rights; but let it not thrust itself Into their 
peculiar concerns and their organisation, for 
tiilugfl move ar.u live 'w/ the- a^»,U . u*a 



them, and may be killed by the rough grasp 

of a hand from without. 

Advice to Catholic As s o c i a tions, 

In order then, that an Association may be 
carried on wttb unity of purpose anj ha> 
mony of action, its organization and govern- 
ment should be firm and wise. All such 
Societies, being free to exist, have the fur- 
ther right to adopt such rules and organlta* 
tlon as may best conduce to the attainment 
of their respective objects. We do not Judge 
it expedient to enter into minute particulars 
touching the subject of organisation; this 
must depend op national character, on prac- 
tice and experience, on the nature and aim 
of the work to be done, on the scope of the 
various trades and employments and oa 
other circumstances of fact and of time— alt 
of which should be carefully considered. v 

To sum up, then. We may lay down as a 
general and lasting law that worklngmeft'e 
Association should be so organised and £ot* 
erned as to furnish the best and most suit* 
able means for attaining what is aimed at; 
that is to say, for helping each indtlvldOal 
member to better his condition to the Ut- 
most in body, mind and property. It Is 
clear that they must pay special and chief 
attention to the duties of religion and mor- 
ality, and that their internal discipline must 
be guided very strictly by these weighty con- 
siderations; otherwise, they would lose 
wholly their special character, and end by 
becomes little better than those societies 
which ^ke joo account whatever of Religion. 
What advantage can It be to a worklngtaaa 
to obtain, by means of a Society, all that 
he requires, and to endanger his soul for 
lack of spiritual food? What doth it profit 
a man If he gain the whole world and suffer 
the lost of his own soul? This, as Our Lord 
teaches. Is the mark or character that dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the heathen. 
After all these things do the heathen seek. 

• • • Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things Shall 
be added unto you." Let our Associations, 
then, look first and before all things to Ood; 
let religious instruction have therein the 
foremost placo, each one being carefully 
taught what is his duty to God, what he 
has to believe, what to hope for, and bow 
he is to work out his sahation; and lei all 
be warned and strengthened with special 
care against wrong principles and false 
teaching. Let the workingmen be urged and 
led to the worship of God, to the earnest 
practice of religion, and. among fther 
things, to the keeping holy of Sundays and 
holidays. Let him learn to reverence and 
love Holy Church, the common Mother of us 
all, and hence to obey the precepts of the 
Church, and to frequent the Sacraments, 
since they are the means ordained by God 
for obtaioing forgheness of sin and for lead- 
ing a holy life. 

The foundations of the organisation being 
thus laid in Religion, We next proceed to 
make clear the relations of the members 
one to another, in order that they may live 
together In concord and go forward pros- 
perously and with good results. The offices 
and charges of the Society should be ap- 
portioned for the good of the Society Itself, 
and in such mode that difference In degree 
or standing should not Interfere with una- 
nimity and good will. Office bearers should 
be appointed with due prudence and dis- 
cretion, and each one's charge should be 
carefully mapped out. Hereby no member 
will suffer Injury. Let the common funds 
be administered with strict hor^ety. In nucb 
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In proportion to his necessities. The rights 
and duties of the employers, as compared 
with the rights and duties of the employ eJ, 
ought to be the subject of careful consider- 
ation. Should it happen that either a inasr 
Yer or "a * workman ' believes iiimself ~ injur ed, 
nothing Would be more desirable than that 
a committee should be appointed composed 
of reliable and capable members of the As- 
sociation, whose duty would bo, conform- 
ably with the rules of the Association, to 
settle the dispute. Among the several pur- 
poses of a Society, one should be to try to 
arrange for a continuous supply of work at 
all .times and seasons, as well as- to create 
"sT ftmd but "of which the members may bo 
effectually helped in their needs, not only 
in cases of accident, but also in sickness, 
old age and distress. 

Such rules and regulations, if willingly 
obeyed by all, will sufficiently insure the 
well being of the poor, while such Mutual 
Associations among Catholics are certain to 
be productive in nc small degree of pro*- 
jSerttjf to ; lhV State: ir is not rash to con- 
jecture tne future from the past." A&e gives 
Way to age, but the events of one century 
are wonderfully like those of another, for 
they are directed by the Providence of God, 
Who overrules the course of history in ac- 
cordance with His purposes in creating the 
race of man. We are told that it wai? cast 
as a reproach on the Christians in the early 
a$es of the Church that the greater num- 
ber among them had to live by begging or 
by labor. Vet, destitute thotfgh'thcy were 
of wealth and influence, they ewted by win- 
ning over to their side the /favor of Ihe 
rich and the good will of the powerful. They 
Showed themselves industrious, hard work- 
leg, assiduous and peaceful, ruled by justice, 
an*, above all, bound together In brotherly 
love. In presence of such mode of life and 
such example, prejudice gave way, the 
tongue of malevolence was silenced, and the 
lying legends of ancient superstition little 
toy Uttle yielded to Christian truth. 

At the time being, the condition Of the 
working classes is the pressing question of 
the hour; and nothing can be of higher in- 
terest to all classes of the State than that 
It should he rightly and reasonably adjusted. 
Bmt It will he easy for Christian working- 



men to decide it aright If they will form 
Associations, choose wise guides, and follow 
on the path which with so much advantage 
to themselves and the commonweal was 
trodden by their fathers before them. Preju>> 
dtce.~it is true, is mighty, and so is the 
greed of money: but if the sense of what is 
Just and rightful be not debased through 
depravity of heart, their fellow citizens are 
sure to be won over to a kindly feeling 
toward men whom they see to be in earnest 
as regards their work and who prefer so un- 
mistakably right dealing to mere lucre, and 
the sacredness of duty to every other con- 
sideration. ;■ 

: And- further great advantage would result 
from the state of things we are describing; 
there would exist so much more ground for 
hope, and likelihood even, of recalling to a 
sense of their duty those working men who 
have either given up their faith altogether, 
or whose lives are at variance with its pre- 
cepts. Such men feel in most cases that 
they have been fooled by empty promises 
and deceived by false pretexts. They cannot 
but perceive that their grasping employers 
too often treat them with great inhumanity 
and hardly care for them outside the profit 
their labor brings; and if they belong to any 
Union, it is probably one In which there ex- 
ists, instead of charity and love, that intes- 
tine strife which ever accompanies poverty 
when unresigned and unsustained by relig- 
ion. Broken tn spirt t and worn down In body, 
boft.mnny of them would fladly free them- 
selves from such galling bondage! But hu- 
man respect, or the dread of starvation, 
makes them tremble to take the step. To 
such as these, Catholic Associations are of 
Incalculable service, by helping them out 
of their difficulties, Inviting them to com- 
panionship, and receiving the returning wan- 
derers to a haven where they may securely 
find repose. 

Summary and Conclusion; Divine 
Charity. 

We have now laid before you. Venerable 
Brethren, both ?ho are the persons, and 
what are the means whereby this most ardu- 
ous question must be solved. Every one 
should put his hand to the work which falls 
to his share, and that at ease and straight- 



way, lest the evil which is already So great 
become through delay absolutely beyond rem- 
edy. Those who rule the State should avail 
them of the laws - and institutions of the 
country; .masters and wealthy ^owners must 
be mindful of. their duty; . the! poor ^ whose 
Interests are at stake, should make every 
lawful and proper effort; and since religion 
alone, as We said at the beginning, can avail 
to destroy the evil at its root, all men should 
rest persuaded that the main thing needful 
is to return to real Christianity, apart from 
which all the plans and devices of the 
wisest will prove of little avail. 
% In regard jto tfce Church, her co-operation 
will never be found lacking, be the 
time or the occasion what it may; and 
she will Intervene with all the greater effect 
in proportion as her liberty of action is the 
more unfettered. Let this be carefully taken 
to heart by those whose office it is to safe* 
guard the public welfare. Bvery minister 
of holy religion must bring to the 
struggle the full energy of his mind 
and all his power of endurance. Moved by 
your authority, venerable brethren, and 
quickened by your example, they should 
never cease to urge upon men of every class, 
upon the high-placed as well as the lowly, 
the Gospel doctrines of Christian life; by 
every means In their power they must strive 
to secure the good of the people, and, above 
all, must earnestly cherish in themselves* 
and try to arouse in others, charity, the mis* 
tress and the queen of virtues. For, the 
happy results we all long for must be chiefly 
brought about by the plenteous outpouring 
of charity; of that true Christian charity 
which is the fulfilling of the whole gospel 
law, which is always ready to sacrifice itself 
tor others' sake, and is man's surest anti- 
dote against worldly pride and immoderate 
love of self; that charity whose office Is te+ 
scribed and whose God-like features are out* 
lined by the Apostle St. Paul in these words: 
"Charity is patient, is kind. . • • • eeetteth 
not her own, * • ♦ sufferoth all things* 
• • • endureth all things." 

On each of you, Venerable Brothers, and em 
your Clergy and people, as an earnest of 
God's mercy and a mark of Our efeeUom* 
We, lovingly in the Lord* bestow the Anew 
tolls Benediction. 
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I HE God of all Providence, who, 
in the adorable designs of His 
love at first elevated the hu- 
man race to the participation of * the 
Divine nature, and afterward delivers* it 
from universal furlt and ruin; t restoring it 
to its primitive dignity, has, in consequence, 
bestowed upon man a splendid gift and 
safeguard— making known to him. by 
supernatural means, the hidden mys- 
teries of His Divinity, His wisdom and 
His mercy. For, although in Divine 
revelation there are contained some 
things which are not beyond 'the reach of 
unassisted reason, and which 1 are made -the 
objects* of such revelation in order "that all 
may come to know them with facility, cer- 
tainty and safety from error, yet not on this 
account can supernatural revelation be said 
to be absolutely necessary; it is only neces- 
sary because God has ordained man to a 
supernatural end." This supernatural rev- 
elation, according to the belief , of the uni- 
versal church, is contained both in unwrit- 
ten tradition and in written books, which 
are, therefore, called sacred and canonical 
because, "being written under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, they have God for 
their author, and as such have been deliv- 
ered to the Church." This belief has "been 
perpetually held and professed by the 
Church in regard to the books of both Tes- 
taments; and there are well known docu- 
ments of the gravest kind, coming down to 
Us from the earliest times, which proclaim 
that God, who spoke first by the prophets, 
then by His own mouth and lastly by the 
apostles, composed also the canonical Scrip- 
tures, and that these are His own oracles 
and words— a letter written by our Heavenly 
Father and transmitted by the sacred writ- 
ers to the human race in its pilgrimage so 
far from its heavenly country. If, then, such 
and so great is tbo excellence and dignity 
of the Scriptures that God Himself has com- 
posed them, and that they treat of God's 
marvelous mysteries, counsels -and works; it 
follows that the branch or sa**ed theology > 
which Is concerned with the defense aud elu- 
cidation of these divine books, must be ex- 
cellent and useful in the highest degree. 

Now we, who, by the help of God, and not 
without fruit, have by frequent letters and 
exhortation endeavored to promote other 
branches of study whloh seem capable of 
advancing the glory of God and contributing 
to the salvation of souls,, have , for a long 
jLlme chcrJ3hcd..the desire to give an impulse 
to the noble science of Holy Scripture, and 
co impart to Scripture study a direction suit- 
able to the needs of the presont day. The 
solicitude of tho apostolic office naturally 



urges, and even compels us, not only to de- 
sire that this grand source of Catholic reve- 
lation should be made safely and abundantly 
accessible to the flock of Jesus Christ, but 
also not to suffer any attempt to defile ■> or 
corrupt it, either on the part at those who 
impiously or openly assail the Scriptures, 
or of those who are led astray into fallacious 
and imprudent novelties. We are not ignor- 
ant. Indeed, Venerable Brethren, that there 
are not a few Catholics, men of talent 
and learning, who do devote themselves 
with ardor to the defense of the sa- 
cred writings and to making them 
known and better understood, _&ut 
whilst giving to these the commendation they 
deserve. We cannot but earnestly exhort 
others also, from whose skill and piety and 
learning we have a right to expect good 
results, to give themselves to the same most 
praiseworthy work. It It Our wish and fer- 
vent desire to see an Increase in the number 
of the approved and persevering laborers in 
the cause of Holy Scripture; and more es- 
pecially that those whom Divine Grace has 
called to Holy Orders, should, day : b^ day, 
as their state demands, display greater dili- 
gence and Industry in reading, meditating 
and explaining it. 

Holy Scripture Most Profitable to Doc- 
trine and Morality. 
Among the reasons for which the Holy 
Scripture Is so worthy of commendation — In 
addition to Its own excellence and to the 
homage which we owe to God's Word— the 
chief of all is, the Innumerable benefits of 
which it is the source; according to the In- 
fallible testimony of the Hdly GhbBt Himself, 
who says: "All Scripture, inspired by God 
is profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, 
to instruct in Justice, that the man of God 
may be perfect, furnished to every good 
work." That such was the purpose of God 
in giving the Scripture to men is shown by 
the example of Christ our Lord and of His 
Apostles. For He Himself who "obtained 
authority by miracles, merited belief by au- 
thority, and by belief drew' to Himself the 
multitude," was accustomed In the exercise 
of His Divine Mission, to appeal to the 
Scriptures. He uses them at times to prove 
that He is sent by God, and is God Himself. 
From them Ho cites instructions for His 
disciples and confirmation of His doctrine. 
He vindicates them from the calumnies of 
objectors; Ho quotes them against Sadducees 
and Pharisees and retorts from them upon 
Satan himself when ho darwio- tempt Him. 
At the close of His life His utterances are 
from the Holy Scripture, and it is the Scrip- 
ture that He expounds to His disciples after 
His resurrection, until He asconds to the 



glory of His Father. Faithful to His pre- 
cepts, the Apostles, although He Himself 
granted "signs and wonders to be done by 
their hands," nevertheless used with tho 
greatest effect the Sacred Writings, in order 
to., persuade the nations everywhere of the 
wisdom of Christianity, to conquer the ob- 
stinacy of the Jews, and to suppress the out- 
break of heresy. This is plainly seen in their 
discourses, especially in those of St. Peter; 
these were often little less thsn a series of 
citations from the Old Testament making in 
the strongest manner for the new dispensa- 
tion. We find the same thing in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. John and in the 
Catholic Epistles; and most remarkable of 
all In the words of him, who "boasts that he 
learned the law at the feet of Gamaliel, in 
order that, being armed with spiritual weap- 
ons, be might afterwards say with confidence, 
the arms of bur warfare are not carnal but 
mighty unto God.' " Let all, therefore, es- 
pecially the novices of the ecclesiastical 
army, understand how deeply the Sacred 
Books should be esteemed, and with what 
eagerness and reverence they should approach 
this great arsenal of heavenly arms. For 
those whose duty it is to handle Catholic 
doctrine before the learned or the unlearned 
will nowhere find more ample matter or more 
abundant exhortation, whether on the subject 
of God, the supreme Good and the all-perfect 
Being, or the works which display His glory 
and His love. Nowhere is there anything 
more full or more express on the subject of 
the Saviour of the world than Is to be found 
in the whole range of the Bible. As 
Jerome says, "to be ignorant of the Scripture 
is not to know Christ." In Its pages His 
J mage stands out, living and breathing; dif- 
fusing everywhere around consolation In 
trouble, encouragement to virtue and attrac- 
tion to the love of God. And as to the 
Church, her institutions, her nature, her 
office and her gifts, we find in Holy Scripture 
so many references and so many ready and 
convincing arguments, that as St. Jerome 
again most truly says: "A man who Is 
well grounded in the testimonies ef the 
Scripture is the bulwark of the Church/* 
And if we come to morality and disci- 
pline, an apostolic man finds in the 
Sacred Writings abundant and excellent 
assistance; most holy precepts, gentle and 
strong exhortation, splendid examples of 
every virtue, and finally the promise of eter- 
nal reward an<^ the threat of eternal pun- 
ishment, uttered in terms of solemn import, 
in God's name and in God's own words. 

And it Is this peculiar and singular power 
of Holy Scripture, arising from the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, which gives author- 
ity to the sacred orator, fills him with apos- 
tolus liberty of speech and communicatot 
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force and power to his eloquence. For 
those who infuse into their efforts the spirit 
and strength of the Word of God, speak "not 
in word only, but in power also, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much fulness." Hence, 
those preachers are foolish and improvident 
who. In speaking of religion and proclaim- 
ing the things of God, use no words but 
those of human science and human prudence, 
trusting to their own reasonings rather than 
to those of God. Their discourses may be 
brilliant and fine, but they must be feeble 
and they must be cold, for they are without 
the fire of the utterance of God and they 
must fall far short of that mighty power 
which the speech of God possesses: "for the 
Word of God is living and effectual* and 
more piercing than any two-edged swarflr 
and reaching unto the division of the soul 
and the spirit." But, indeed, those who 
have a right to speak are agreed that there 
is in the Holy Scripture an eloquence that is 
wonderfully varied and rich and worthy or 
great themes. This St. Augustine thor- 
oughly understood and has abundantly set 
forth. This, also, is confirmed by the best 
preachers of all ages, who have gratefully 
acknowledged that they owed their repute 
chiefly to the assiduous use of the Bible, 
and to devout meditation on its pages. 

The Holy Fathers well knew all this by 
practical experience, and they never cease 
to extol the Sacred Scripture and its fruits. 
In innumerable passages of their writings 
we find them applying to it such phrases 
as "an inexhaustible treasury of heavenly 
doctrine," or "an overflowiujj-Jountain of 
salvation," or putting it before us, as fertile 
pastures and beautiful gardens in which the 
flock of the Lord is marvellously refreshed 
and delighted. Let us listen to the words 
ol St.. Jerome, in his Epistle to Nepotlan: 
"often read the divine Scriptures; yea, let 
holy reading be always in thy hand; study that 
which thou thyself must preach. • • • Let 
the speech of the priest be over seasoned 
with Scriptural reading." St. Gregory the 
Great, than whom no one has more admir- 
ably described the pastoral office, writes 
in the same sense: "Those," he says, "who 
are zealous in the work of preaching must 
never cease the study of the Written Word 
of God." St. Augustine, however, warns us 
that "vainly does the preacher utter the 
Word of God exteriorly unless he listens to 
it interiorly"; and St. Gregory instructs 
sacred orators "first to find in Holy Scrip- 
ture the knowledge of themselves, and then 
carry it to others, lest in reproving others 
they forget themselves." Admonitions such 
as these had, indeed, been uttered long be- 
fore by the Apostolic voico which had learnt 
its lesson from Christ Himself, who "began 
to do and teach." It was not to Timothy 
alone but to the whole order of the clergy 
that the command was addressed: "take heed 
to thyself and to doctrine; be earnest In 
them. For in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee." For 
the saving and for the perfection of our 
selves and of others there is at hand the 
very best of help in the Holy Scriptures, as 
the Book cf Psalms, among others, so con 
stantly insists; but those only will find 
it who bring to this divine reading not 
only docility and attention, but also piety 
and an innocent life. For the Sacred 
Scripture is not like other books. Dictated 
by the Holy Ghost, it contains things of 
the deepest importance which in many in 
stances are most difficult and obscure. To 
understand and explain such things there is 
always required the "coming" of the same 



Holy Spirit; that is to say, His light and His 
grace; and these, as the Royal Psalmist so 
frequently insists, are to be sought by hum- 
ble prayer and guarded by holiness of life. 

What the Bible Owe* to the Catholic 
Church, 

It Is in this that the watchful eye of the 
Church shines forth conspicuously. By ad- 
mirable laws and regulations, she has shown 
herself solicitous that "the ecclesiastical 
treasure of the Sacred Books, so bountifully 
bestowed upon man l>y the Holy Spirit, 
should not lie neglected." , She has pre- 
scribed that a considerable portion of them 
shall be read and piously reflected upon by 
all her ministers In the daily office of the 
•acr4?P6ae*BiJft She has ordered tbttf^ 
cathedral churches, in monasteries and in 
other convents in which study can conven- 
iently be pursued, they shall bo expounded 
and interpreted by capable men; and she 
has strictly commanded that her children 
shall he fed with the saving words of the 
Gospel at least on Sundays and solemn 
feasts. Moreover, It Is owing to the wisdom 
.and exertions . of the Church that there J)a4 
always, he on continued, from century to ; con-j 
tury, that cultivation of Holy Scripture 
which has been so remarkablo and has borne 
such ample fruit. 

And here, In order to strengthen Our teach- 
ing and Our exhortations, It Is well to recall 
how. from the beginning of Christianity, all 
who have been renowned for holiness of life 
and sacred learning, have given their deep 
and constant attention to Holy Scripture. 
14' *e eonsider the immediate disciples of 
the Apostles, St. Clement of Rome, St. Igna- 
tius of Antloch. St. Polycarp— or the apolo- 
gists, such at St. Justin and St. Irenaeus— 
we find that In their letters and books, 
whether In defense of the Catholic Faith or 
In its commendation, they drew faith, 
strength and unction from the Word of God. 
When there arose, In various Sees, catechet- 
ical and theological schools, of which the 
most celebrated were those of Alexandria 
and o T f Antloch, there was little taught In 
those schools but what was contained in the 
reading, the Interpretation and the defense 
of the divine written word. From them 
came forth numbers of Fathers and writers 
whose laborious studies and admirable writ- 
ings have Justly merited for the three fol- 
lowing centuries the appellation of the gol- 
den age of biblical exegesis. In the Eastern 
Church the greatest name of all Is Origen— 
a. man remarkable alike for penetration of 
genius and persevering labor; from whose 
numerous works and his great "Hexapla" 
almost all have drawn who came after htm. 
Others who have widened the field of this 
science may also be named, as especially 
eminent; thus. Alexandria could boast of St. 
Clement and St. Cyril; Palestine, of Buse- 
blus and the other St. Cyril; Cappadocia, of St. 
Basil the Great and the two Gregorles. of 
Nazianzus and Nyssa; Antloch, of St. John 
Cbrysoatom. Jn whom the science of Scrip 
We- wasr rivaled by the splendor of hjs c,lo 
quence. In the Western Church there are as 
many names as great: Tertullian, St. Cyp- 
rian, St. Hilary. St. Ambrose. St. Leo the 
Great, St Gregory the Great; most famous 
of all, St. Augustine and St Jerome, of 
whom the former was so marvelously acute 
in penetrating the sense of God's Word and 
so fertile In the use that he made of it for 
the promojblen of the Catholic truth, and the 
latter has. received from the Church, by rea- 
son of his pre-eminent knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and his labors in promoting its use, the 
name of the "great Doctor." From this pe 



rlod down to the eleventh century, although 
biblical studies did not flourish with the 
same vigor and the same fruttfuiness as be- 
fore, yet they did flourish, and principally 
by the Instrumentality of the clergy. It was 
their care and solicitude that selected the 
best and most useful things that the an- 
cients had left, arranged them In order and 
published them with additions of their own- 
as did St Isidore of Seville. Venerable Bede. 
andMculn, among the most prominent; it 
was they who Illustrated the sacred pages 
with "glosses," or short commentaries, at 
we see In Walafrld Strabo and St. Anselm 
of Laon, or expended fresh labor in securing 
their integrity, as did St. Peter Damian and 
Blessed Lanfranc. In the twelfth century 
ny took up, with great success, tho alle- 
gorical exposition of Scripture. In this kind, 
St. Bernard is pre-eminent, and bis writings, 
it may be said, are Scripture all through. 
With the age of the scholastics came fresh 
and welcome progress In the study of the 
Bible. That the scholastics were soli- 
citous about the genuineness of the 
Latin version is evident from the "Cor- 
rectoria Bibliea," or list of emendations, 
which they , . have left. . But .. they ex- 
pended, their labors and industry chiefly on 
interpretation and explanation. To them we 
owe the accurate and clear distinction, such 
as had not been given before, of the various 
senses of the sacred words; the assignment 
of the value of each "sense" In theology; 
the division of books into parts, and the sum- 
maries of the various parts; the investiga- 
tion of the objects of .the writers; the dem- 
onstration of the connection of sentence 
with sentence, and clause with clause; all 
of which is calculated to throw much light 
on the more obscure passages of the Sacred 
Volume. The valuable work -of 4he scholas- 
tics In Holy Scripture la seen In their theo- 
logical treatises and In their Scripture com- 
mentaries; and in this respect the greatest 
name among them all Is St Thomas Aquinas. 

When our predecessor, Clement V., estab- 
lished chairs of Oriental literature in the 
Roman College and in the principal univer- 
sities of Europe, Catholics began to make 
more accurate Investigation on the original 
text of the Bible lb well as on the Latin 
version. The revival amongst us of Greek 
learning, and. much more, the happy inven- 
tion of the art of printing, gave a strong 
impetus to biblical studies. In a brief space 
of time, innumerable editions, especially of 
the Vulgate, poured from the press and were 
diffused throughout the Catholic world; so 
honored and loved was Holy Scripture dur- 
ing that very period against which the ene- 
mies of the Church direct their calumnies. 
Nor must we forget how many learned men 
there wore, chiefly among the religious or- 
ders, who did excellent work for the Bible 
between the Council of Vienna and that of 
Trent; men who, by the employment of mod- 
ern means and appliances, and by the tribute 
ot their own . genius and learning, not. only 
a4ded to therlcb store ©f anc^n* tjme* but 
prepared the way for the succeeding century, 
the century which followed the Council of 
Trent when it almost seemed that the great 
age of the Fathers had returned. For It Is 
well known, and we recall it with pleasure, 
that Our predecessors, from Pius IV. to 
Clement VIII., caused to t j prepared the cel- 
ebrated editions of the Vulgate and the Scp- 
tuagint, which, having been published by the 
command and authority of Slxtus V., arid' of 
the same Clement, are now in common use. 
At this .'me, moreover, were carefully 
brought out various other anient versions 
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•* the Bible, and tlie Polyglots of Antwerp 
•ad of Parte, most Important for the investi- 
gation of the true meaning of the text; nor Is 
there any one book Of either Testament which 
did not find more than one expositor, nor any 
gray* question whish did not profitably ex- 
•rcije. the ability of manjr fci-uircrs, among 
whpnx. there, are not a few— more especially 
•f those who made most use of the Fathers— 
who Late acquired great reputation. From 
that time downward the labor and solicitude 
of Catholics have never been wanting; for, 
as time went on, eminent scholars have car- 
ried on biblical study with success, and have 
defended Holy Soripture against rationalism 
with the same weapons of philology and 
kindred sciences with which it had been at- 
tacked. The calm and fair consideration of 
what has been said will clearly show that 
the Church has never failed in taking due 
measures to bring the Scriptures within 
roach of her children, and that she has ever 
held fast and exercised profitably that guar- 
dianship conferred upon her by Almighty 
God for the protection and glory of His Holy 
Word; so that she has never required, nor 
does she now require any stimulation from 
Without 

. How to Study Holy Scripture. 

We must now. Venerable Brethren, as our 
purpose demands, impart to you such coun- 
sels as seem best suited for carrying on suc- 
cessfully the study of biblical science. 

But first it must be clearly understood 
whom we have to oppose and contend against 
and what are their tactics and their arms. 
In earlier times the contest was chiefly with 
those who, relying on private judgment and 
repudiating the divine traditions and teach- 
ing office of the Church, held the Scriptures 
to be the one source of revelation and the 
final appeal in matters of faith. Now we 
have to meet the nationalists, true children 
an* inheritors of the older heretics, who, 
trusting In their turn to their own way of 
thinking, have rejected even the scraps and 
remnants of Christian belief which had 
been handed down to them. They deny that 
there is any such thing as revelation or 
Inspiration, or Holy Scripture at all; they 
see, instead, only the forgeries and false- 
hoods of men; they set down the Scripture 
narratives as stupid fables and lying stories; 
the prophecies and oracles of Qod are to 
them either prediction* made up after the 
event or forecasts formed by the light of 
nature; the miracles and wonders of God's 
power are not what they are said to be, but 
the. starting efTeCts of natural law, or else 
mere tricks and myths; and the Apostolic 
Gospels and writings are not the work of the 
apostle* at all. These detestable errors, 
whereby they think they destroy the truth 
of" the divine books, are obtruded on the 
world as the peremptory pronouncements of 
a newly invented "free science;" a science, 
however, which is so far from final that they 
are nerpeiually modifying and supplement- 
ing it And there are some of them, who, 
notwithstanding their impious opinions and 
Utterances about God. and Christ, the Gos- 
pels and the rest of Holy Scripture, would 
fain be considered both theologians end 
Christians and men of the Gospel, and who 
attempt to disguise by such honorable names 
tbelr rashness and their pride. To them 
we must add not a few professors of other 
sciences who approve their views, and give 
them assistance, and are urged to attack the 
Bible by a similar intolerance of revelation. 
And it is deplorable to see these attacks 
crowing every day more numerous and more 



•evere. It is sometimes men of learning and 
judgment who. are assailed; but these have 
ltttle difficulty In defending themselves from 
evil consequences. The efforts and arts 
Of the enemy are chiefly directed against the 
more ignorant masses of the people. They 
diffuse their deadly poison by means of 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers; they 
spread it by addresses and by eonversation; 
thev are found everywhere; and they are in 
possession of numerous schools, taken by 
violence from the Church, in which, by 
ridicule and scurrilous jesting, they pervert 
the credulous and unformed minds of the 
young to the contempt of Holy Scripture. 
Should not these things. Venerable , Bremen, , 
stir up and set on lire the heart of -^very 
pastor, so that to this "knowledge, falsely 
so called," may be opposed the ancient and 
true science which the Church, through the 
Apostles, has received from Christ, and that 
Holy Sertpture may find the champions that 
are needed In so momentous a battle? 

Let our first care, then, be to see that In 
seminaries and academical Institutions the 
Study of Holy Scripture is placed on such a 
footing as its own importance and the cir- 
cumstances of the time demand. With this 
view, the first thing which requires atten- 
tion is the wise choice of professors. Teach- 
ers of Sacred Scripture are not to be ap- 
pointed at haphazard out of the crowd; but 
they must be men whose character and fit- 
ness are proved by their love of, and their 
long familiarity with, the Bible, and by 
suitable learning and s,tudy. ~z*i 

It is a matter of equal Importance to pro- 
vide in time for a continuous succession of 
such teachers; and it will be well wherever 
this can be done, to select young men of 
good promise who have successfully accom- 
plished their theological course and to set 
them apart exclusive for Holy Scripture, af- 
fording them facilities for full and complete 
studies. Professors, thus chosen and thus 
prepared, may enter, with confidence on the 
task that is appointed for them; and that 
they may carry out their work well and pro- 
fitably, let them take heed to the instruc- 
tions we now proceed to give. 

At the commencement of a course of Holy 
Scripture, let the professor strive earnestly 
to form the judgment of the young beginners 
so as to train them equally to defend the 
Sacred Writings and to penetrate their 
meaning. This is the object of the treatise 
which Is called "Introduction." Here the 
student is taught how to prove the Integrity 
and authority of the Bible, how to investi- 
gate and ascertain its true sense, and how 
to meet and refute objections. It is needless 
to insist upon the importance of making 
these preliminary studies in and orderly and 
thorough fashion, with the accompaniment 
and assistance of Theology; for the whole 
subsequent course must rest on the founda- 
tion thus laid and make use of the light 
thus acquired. Next, the teacher will turn 
his attention to that more fruitful division 
of Scripture science which has to do with 
interpretation, wherein Is imparted the 
method of using the Word of God for 
the advantage of religion and piety. We 
recognise, without hesitation, that neither 
the extent of the matter nor the time at 
disposal allows each single Book of. the 
Bible to be separately gone through. But 
the teaching should result In a definite and 
ascertained method of Interpretation— and, 
therefore, the professor should equally avoid 
the mistake of giving a mere taste of every 
Book, and of dwelling at too great a length 
on a part of one Book. If most schools can- 



not do what is done In large Institutions ■ 
take the students through the whole of one 
or two Books continuously, and with a cer- 
tain development— yet at least those parts 
which are selected should be treated with 
suitable fullness; in such a way that the 
Students may learn- from tha sample that Jav 
put before them to love and use the re- 
mainder of the Sacred Book during the 
whole of their lives. The professor, follow* 
ing the tradition of antiquity, will make use 
of the Vulgate as his text; for the Council 
of Trent decreed that "in public lectures, 
disputations, preaching and exposition," the 
Vulgate is the "authentic" version, and this 
is the existing. custom, of the Church>-A*U*> 
iame^imn, the other versions, which Chris* 
tian antiquity has approved, should not be 
neglected, more especially the more an* 
dent manuscripts. For, although the moan- 
ing of the Hebrew and Greek Is substantial- 
ly rendered by the Vulgate, nevertheless, 
wherever there may be ambiguity Or want 
of clearness, the "examination of older 
tongues," to quote St Augustine, will be 
useful and ad vantageous: But 1n - this mat- : 
ter we -need -hardly say that 4he greatest: 
prudence is required, for the "office of a 
commentator," as St Jerome says, "is to 
set forth not what he himself would prefer, 
but what his author says." The question of 
"reading" having been, when necessary, 
carefully discussed, the next thing is to in- 
vestigate and expound the meaning. And 
the first counsel to be given is this: That 
the^ more our adversaries contend to the' 
contrary so* much the more solicitously 
should w6 adhere to >.the received and ap- 
proved canons of interpretation. • Henee, 
whilst weighing the meaning of words, the 
connection of ideas, the parallelism of pass- 
ages, and the like, we should by all means 
make use of such Illustrations as can be 
drawn from opposite erudition of an exter- 
nal sort; but this should be done with cau- 
tion, so as not to bestow on questions of 
this kind more labor and time than are spent 
on the Sacred Books' themselves, and not 
to overload the minds of the students with 
a mass of Information that will be rather a 
hindrance than a help. 

Holy Scripture and Theology; Interpre- 
tation; The Fathers. 
The professor may now safely pass on to 
the use of Soripture in matters of theology. 
On this head it must be observed that, In 
addition to the usual reasons which make 
ancient writings more or less difficult to ' 
understand, there are some Which are pe- * 
cullar to the Bible. For the language of 
the Bible is employed to express, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, many things 
which are beyond the power and scope at 
the reason of man— that is to say, Divine 
myBterles and all that is related Jto them. 
There is sometimes In such passages a full- 
ness and a hidden depth of moaning which^ 
the letter hardly expresses and which the .: 
laws of Interpretation hardly warrant. 
Moreover, the literal sense itself frequently 
admits other senses, adapted to Illustrate 
dogma or to confirm morality. Wherefore, 
it must be recognized that the Sacred Writ- 
ings are wrapped in a certain religious ob- 
scurity, and that no one can enter into their 
Interior without a guide; God so disposing, 
as the holy Fathers commonly teach, in Ofc>- 
der that men may investigate, them with , 
greater ardor and earnestness, and that 
what is attained with difficulty may sink 
more deeply into the mind and heart, ana, 
most of all. that they may understand that 
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0*4 has delivered the Holy Scripture to the 
Chorea, and that in reeding and making use 
of His Word they must follow the Church at 
their guide and their teacher. St. Irenaeus 
long since laid down, that where the chrls- 
mate of God were, there the truth was to be 
learnt aridT the Holy Scripture* Was 
safely interpreted by those who had 
the Apostolic succession. His teaching 
and that of other holy fathers, Is 
taken up by the Council of the Vatican, 
which, in renewing the decree of Trent de- 
clared its "mind" to be this— that "in things 
of faith and morals, belonging to the build- 
ing up of Christian doctrine, that it is to be 
considered the true sense of Holy Scripture, 
which has been held and is held by our Holy 
Mother the Church, whose place it is to 
judge of the true sense and Interpretation of 
the Scriptures; snd, therefore, that it is per- 
mitted to no one to interpret Holy Scripture 
against euch sense or also against the unani- 
mous agreement of the Fathers." By this 
most wise decree the Church by no means 
prevents or restrains the pursuit of Biblical 
science,, but rather protects it from error, 
and: largely assises its real progress. A wide 
held is still left open to the private student, 
In which his hermeneutlcal skill may display 
itself with signal effect and to the advan- 
tages of the Church. On the one hand, in 
those passages of Holy Scripture, which have 
not as yet received a certain and definite in- 
terpretation, euch labors may, In the benig- 
nant providence of God, prepare for and 
bring to maturity the Judgment ef the 
Church; on the other, in passages already 
defined, the private student may do work 
equally valuable, either by setting them forth 
more clearly to the flock or more skillfully to 
the scholars, or by defending them more 
powerfully from hostile attack. Wherefore 
the first and dearest object of the Catholic 
commentator should be to interpret those 
passages which have received an authentic 
interpretation either from the Sacred writ- 
ers themselves, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost (as In many places of the New 
Testament), or from the Church, under the 
assistance of the same Holy Spirit, whether 
by her solemn judgment or her ordinary and 
universal maglsterlum— to Interpret these 
passages In that identical sense, and to prove 
by all the resources of science, that sound 
hermeoeutical laws admit of no other Inter- 
pretation. In the other passages the analogy 
of faith should be followed, and Catholic 
doctrine, as authoritatively proposed by the 
Church, should be held as the supreme law; 
for % seeing that the same God Is the author 
both of the Sacred Books and of the doctrine 
committee to the Church, it is clearly im- 
possible that any teaching can, by legitimate 
me^ns, be extracted from the former, which 
shall, in any respect, be at variance with the 
latter. Hence It follows that all interpreta- 
tion Is foolish or false which either makes 
the 8acred writers disagree one with another, 
ojr Is opposed to the doctrine qf the Church. 
Th+ professor of Holy Scripture, therefore, 
amongst other recommendations, must be 
well acquainted with the whole circle of 
Theology and deeply read in the commen- 
taries of the Holy Fathers and doctors, and 
in other Interpreters of mark. This is In- 
culcated by St. Jerome, and still more fre- 
quently by St. Augustine, who thus justly 
complains: "If there is no branch of teach- 
ing; however humble and easy to learn, 
which does not require a master, what can 
be a greater sign of rashness and pride than 
to refuse to study the Books of the Divine 
■ftterfes by the help of those who have in- 
fcaretad them?' The other Fathers have 



said the same, and have confirmed It by their 
example, for they "endeavored to acquire the 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures not by 
their own lights and ideas, but from the 
writing and authority of the ancients, who, 
in tnelr turn, as we know, received the rule 
of Interpretation In direct line from the 
Apostles." The holy Fathers "to whom, after 
the Apostles, the Church owes Its growth— 
who have planted, watered, built, governed 
and cherished It," the holy Fathers, We say, 
are of supreme authority, whenever they all 
Interpret in one and the same manner any 
text of the Bible, as pertaining to the doc- 
trine of faith and morals; for their unani- 
mity clearly evinces that such Interpretation 
has come down- from the Apostles as a mat- 
ter of Catholic faith. The opinion of the 
Fathers Is also of very great weight when 
they treat of these matters In their capacity 
of doctors unofficially; not only because they 
excel In their knowledge of revealed' doctrine 
and In their acquaintance with many things 
which are useful in understanding the 
A post olio Books, but because they are 
men of eminent sanctity and of ardent 
seal for the truth, on whom God has 
bestowed a more ample measure of His 
light. Wherefore the expositor should make 
it his duty to follow their footBteps with, 
all reverence, and to use their labors with 
intelligent appreciation. 

But he must not on that account consider 
that It is forbidden, when Just cause exists, 
to push inquiry and exposition beyond what 
the Fathers have done; provided he carefully 
Observes the rule so wisely laid down by 
St. Augustine— not to depart from the literal 
snd obvious sense, except only where reason 
makes it untenable or necessity requires; a 
rule to which It Is the more necessary to ad- 
here strictly In these times, when the thirst 
for novelty and the unrestrained freedom of 
thought make the danger of error most real 
and proximate. Neither should those pas- 
sages be neglected which the Fathers have 
understood la an allegorical or figurative 
sense, more especially when such Interpre- 
tation is justified by the literal, and when it 
rests on the authority of many. For this 
method of interpretation has been received 
by the Church from the Apostles, and has 
been approved b7 her own practice, as the 
holy liturgy attests; although It is true 
that the holy Fathers did not thereby pre- 
tend directly to demonstrate dogmas of 
faith, but used it as a means of promoting 
virtue and piety, such as, by their own ex- 
perience, they, knew to be most valuable. 
The authority of other Church interpreters is 
not so great, but the study of Scripture has 
always continued to advance In the Church, 
and, therefore, these commentaries also have 
their own honorable place and are servicea- 
ble in many ways for the refutation of as- 
sailants and the explanation of difficulties. 
But it Is most unbecoming to pass by in 
ignorance or contempt, the excellent work 
which Catholics have left in abundance, and 
to have recourse to the work of non-Catho- 
lics— and to seek in them, to the detriment 
of sound doctrine and often to the peril of 
faith, the explanation of passages on which 
Catholics long ago have successfully em- 
ployed their talent and their labor. For, 
although the studies of non-Catholics, used 
with prudence, may sometimes be of use to 
the Catholic student, he should, neverthe- 
less, bear well In mind— as the Fathers also 
teach in numerous passages — that the sense 
of Holy Scripture can nowhere be found in- 
corrupt outside the Church and cannot be 
expected to be found in writers who, being 
without the true falth r only gnaw the bark 



of Sacred Scripture, and never attain Its 

pith. 

Most desirable is It, and most essential, 
that the whole teaohlng of Theology should 
be pervaded and animated by the use of the 
Divine Word of God. This is what the 
Fathers' and the greatest theologians of all" 
ages have desired and reduced to practice. 
It is chiefly out of the Sacred Writings that 
they endeavored to proclaim and establish 
the Articles of Faith and the truths therewith 
connected, and it was in them, together with 
Divine Tradition, that they found the refuta- 
tion of heretical error, and the reasonable* 
ness, the true meaning and the mutual rela- 
tion of the truths of Catholicism. Nor will 
any one - wonder at this who considers thai 
the Sacred Books hold such an eminent posi- 
tion among the sources of revelation that 
without th*ir assiduous study and use 
Theology cannot be placed on a true footing, 
or treated as Its dignity demands. For 
although it Is right and proper that students 
in academies and schools should be chiefly 
exercised in acquiring a scientific knowledge 
of dogma, by means of reasoning from the 
Articles of Faith to their consequences, ac- 
cording to the rules of approved and sound 
philosophy— nevertneless the judicious and 
Instructed theologian will by no means pass 
by that method of doctrinal demonstration 
which draws Its proof from the authority of 
the Bible; "for (Theology) does not receive 
her first principles from any other science, 
but immediately from God by revelation. 
And, therefore, she does not receive of other 
sciences as from a superior, but uses them 
ag her inferiors or handmaids." .It is thin 
r view of doctrinal teaching which is laid 
down and recommended by the prince of 
theologians, St. Thomas of Aquln, who, 
moreover, shows — such being the essential 
character of Christian Theology— how she 
can defend her own principles against attack, 
"If the adversary," he says, "do but grant 
any portion of the Divine revelation, wo 
have an argument against him; thus, against 
a heretic we can employ Scripture author- 
ity, and against those who deny one arti- 
cle, we can use another. But if our oppon- 
ent reject Divine revelation entirely, there 
Is no way left to prove the Articles of Faith 
by reasoning; we can only solve the diffi- 
culties which are raised against them." 
Care must be taken, then, that beginners 
approach the study of the Bible well pre- 
pared and furnished; otherwise, just hopes 
will be frustrated, or, perchance, what is 
worse, they will unthinkingly risk the dan- 
ger of error, falling an easy prey to the 
sophisms and labored erudition of the Ra- 
tionalists. The best preparation will be 
a conscientious application to philosophy 
and theology under the guidance of St. 
Thomas of Aquln, and a thorough training 
therein— as We ourselves have elsewhere 
pointed out and directed. By this means, 
both in biblical studies and in that part of 
Theology which is called positive they will 
pursue the 'right path and make satisfac- 
tory progress. 

The Authority of Holy Scrip tore; Hod- 
em Criticism; Physical Science. 

To prove, to expound, to Illustrate Cath- 
olic doctrine by the legitimate and skillful 
interpretation of the Bible Is much; but 
there Is a second part of the' subject of 
equal Importance and equal difficulty— the • 
maintenance in the strongest posstble war 
of its full authority. This cannot be done' 
completely or satisfactorily except by means 
of the living and proper maglsterium of the 
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derfnl propagation, her distinguished sanc- 
tity, and Inexhaustible fecundity In good, 
her Catholic unity, and her unshaken 'stabil- 
ity, Is herself a great and perpetual motive 
of credibility, and an unassailable testimony 
to her own Divine mission. 'But. since/ the 
divine and infallible magisterium of " the 
Church rests also on Holy Scripture, the 
first thing to be done is to vindicate the 
trustworthiness of Sacred records, at least 
as human documents, from which can be 
clearly proved, as from primitive and au- 
thentic testimony, the Divinity and the mis- 
sion of Christ our Lord, the . institution of 
a hierarchal Church and - the primacy of 
Peter and. his successors. It is most desir- 
able, therefore, that there should be numer- 
ous members of the clergy well prepared 
to enter on a contest of this nature, and to 
repulse hostile assaults, chiefly trusting in 
the armor of God recommended by the Apos- 
tle, but also not unaccustomed to modern 
methods of attack. This is beautifully al- 
luded to by St. John Chrysostom, when de- 
scribing the duties of priests: "We must 
use every endeavor that the 'Word of Ood. 
may dwell in us abundantly,' notmerely for 
one kind of a fight must we be ^prepared — 
for the contest is many-sided and the enemy 
1b of every sort; and they do not all use the 
same weapons nor make their onset in the 
same way. Wherefore it is needful that 
the man who has to contend • against all 
should be acquainted with the engines and 
the arts of all— that he should be at once 
archer and alinger, commandant and officer, 



general and private soldier, foot-soldier and 
horseman, skilled in sea fight and in siege; 
for unless he knows every trick and turn 
of ; war, the devil is well able, If only a 
single door be left open, to get in his fierce 
bands and carry off the sheep." The soph- 
isms of the enemy and: Me manifold aftfc 
of attack we have already touched upon. Let 
us now say a word of advice on the means 
of defense. The first means is the ■ study 
of the Oriental languages and of the art 
of criticism. These two acquirements are 
in these days held In high estimation, and, 
therefore; the clergy, by making themselves 
fully acquainted with them as time and 
place may demand, will the' baUer be able, 
to discharge their office with .becoming cred- 
it; for they must make themselves "all- to 
all," always "ready to satisfy every one 
that asketh them a reason for the hope 
that is in them." Hence it is most proper 
that professors of Sacred Scripture and the- 
ologians should master those tongues in 
whioh the Sacred Books were originally 
written; and it would be. well that Church 
atudents also should cultivate tbcm r more 
especially those who aspire ^ to academics de- 
grees. And endeavors should* be made 
to establish in all academic institutions 
— as has already been laudably done 1 
in • many—chairs of the other ancient 
languages, especially the . Semitic, and 
of- subjects connected therewith, for, the ben- | 
eflt, principally, of those who are intended to : 
profess Sacred literature. These latter, with 
a similar object In view, stolid 



selves well and thoroughly racqoath tod' with 
the art of true criticism; • There has. arisen, 
to the great detriment of relifcibn, an lnefct 
method, dignified by the name of the "high- 
er criticism," which pretends to f judge the 
ori^in^ integrity and authority of each Boot 
from internal indications sloBeT *TT IT^fear 
on the other hand that in historical ques- 
tions, such as the origin and handing down 
of writings, the witness of history is' of pri- 
mary Importance, and that historical inves- 
tigation should be made .with the utmost 
care; and that in this matter internal evi- 
dence is seldom of great value except as 
confirmation^ . To lpofc upop.,lt 
tight ~wUt be-to .tjfltfl& the nWaHoBBE^l 
consequences. It will make the 'enemies of 
religion much more bdld and confident In 
attacking and mangling the Sacred. Books; 
and this vaunted "higher criticism" will re- 
solve itself, into the reflection of the bias and 
the prejudice of the critics. It will not throw 
on the Scripture the light which Is sought 
or prove of any advantage to doctrine; it will 
Qnly jglve ..rise to disagreement' and" dissen- 
sion, those sure notes' of error ; wVci ike 
critics In question so plentifully exhibit la 
their own persons; and, seeing that most of 
them are tainted with false philosophy and 
rationalism, It must lead to the elimination 
from the Sacred Writings of all prophecy and 
miracle, and of everything else that is out- 
side the natural order. 
• In the second place, we have to contend 
who^jniakiug . an evil , use ; of 
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physical science, minutely scrutinize the Sa- 
cred Book in order to detect the writers in 
a mistake, and to take o<»casion to vilify its 
contents. Attacks of this kind, bearing as 
they do on matters of sensible experience, 
are peculiarly dangerous to the masses, and 
also to the young who are beginning their lit- 
erary studies; for the young, if they lose 
their reverence for the Holy Scripture on 
one or more points, are easily led to give up 
believing in It altogether. It need not be 
pointed out how the nature of science, Just 
as it is so admirably adapted to show forth 
the «k>ry of the Great Creator, provided it is 
taught as it should be, so, If it be perversely 
imparted to the youthful intelligence, it may 
prove moat fatal in destroying the principles 
of: true philosophy and in the corruption of 
morality. Hence, to the professor of Sacred 
Scripture a knowledge of natural science will 
be of very great assistance in detecting such 
attacks on the Sacred Books, and in refusing 
them. There can never, indeed, be any real 
discrepancy between the theologian and the 
physicist as long as each confines himself 
within his own lines and both are careful, as 
St. Augustine warns us, "not to make rash 
assertions or to assert what is not known as 
known." If dissension should arise between 
them, here is the rule also laid down by St. 
Augustine for the theologian : "whatever 
they can really demonstrate to be true of 
physical nature we must show to be capable 
of reconciliation with our Scriptures; and 
wbateverthey assert in their treatises which 
is 'contrary to these Scriptures of ours, that 
is to Catholic faith, we must either prove It 
as well as we can to be entirely false, or, at 
all, events,- we must, without the smallest 
hesitation, believe it to be so." To under- 
stand how -just is the rule here formulated 
We must remember, first, that the sacred 
writers, or, to speak more accurately, the 
Holy Ghost. "Who .spoke by them, did not 
Intend to teach men these things (that is to 
say, the essential nature of the things of 
the visible universe), things in no way profit- 
able unto salvation.'* Hence tbey did not 
seek to penetrate the secrets of nature, but 
rather described and dealt with things in 
more or less figurative language, or in terms 
which were commonly used at the time, and 
which In many Instances are in daily use at 
this day, even by the most eminent men of 
science. Ordinary speech primarily and prop- 
erly describes what comes .under the senses, 
and somewhat in the same way the Sacred 
writers— as the Angelic Doctor also reminds 
us— "went by what sensibly appeared/' or put 
down what God. speaking to men. signified, 
In the way men could understand and were 
accustomed to. 

The unshrinking defense of the Holy 
Scripture, however, does not require 
that we should equally uphold all the 
opinions which each of the Fathers of the 
more recent interpreters have put forth in 
explaining it; for it may be that, in com- 
menting on passages where physical matters 
occur, they have sometimes expressed tbc 
ideas of th^ir own tiroes and thus made state- 
ments which in these days have been aband- 
oned as incorrect. Hence, in their interpre- 
tations, we must carefully note what they 
lay down as belonging to faith, or as inti- 
mately connected with faith— what they are 
unanimous in. For "in those things which 
do not come under the obligation of faith the 
saints were at liberty to hold divergent opin- 
ions, Just as we ourselves are." according to 
the saying of St. Thomas. And In another 
place he says moat admirably: "When phi- 
losophers are agreed upon a point, and it is 
not contrary to our faith, it is safer, in my 



opinion, neither to lay down such a point as 
a dogma of faith, even though it is perhaps 
so presented by the philosophers, nor to re- 
ject it as against faith, lest we thus give to the 
wise of this world an occasion of despising 
our faith." The Catholic interpreter, al- 
though he should show that those facts of 
natural science which investigators affirm to 
be now quite certain are not contrary to the 
Scripture rightly explained, must, neverther 
less, always bear in mind that much Which 
has been held and proved as certain has af- 
terward been called in question and rejected. 
And if writers on physics travel outside the 
boundaries of their own branch and carry 
their erroneous teaching into the domain 
of philosophy, let them be handed over to 
philosophers for refutation. 

Inspiration Incompatible With Error. 

The principles here laid down will apply 
to cognate sciences, and especially to his- 
tory- It is a lamentable fact that there arc 
many who, with great labor, carry out and 
publish investigations on the monuments of 
antiquity, the manners and institutions of 
nations and other Illustrative subjects, and 
whose chief purpose in all this is to. find 
mistakes in the Sacred .Writings and so to 
shake and weaken their authority. Some of 
these writers display not only extreme hos- 
tility, but the greatest unfairness; in their 
eyes a profane book or ancient document is 
accepted without hesitation, while the Scrip- 
ture, if they only find in it a suspicion of 
error, is set down with the slightest possible 
discussion as quite untrustworthy. It Is true, 
no doubt, that copyists have made mistakes 
in the text of the Bible; this question, when 
it arises/should be carefully considered on 
Its merits and the fact not too easily ad- 
mitted, but only in those passages where the 
proof 'is clear. It may also happen that the 
sense of a passage remains ambiguous, and 
in thi* case good hermeneut jcal methods will 
greatly assist in clearing up the obscurity. 
But it is absolutely wrong and forbidden, 
either to narrow inspiration to certain parts 
only of Holy Scripture, or to admit that the 
Sacred Writer has erred. For the system 
those who, in order to rid themselves of 
those difficulties. <^ not hesitate to concede 
that Divine inspiration regards the things of 
faith and morals, and nothing beyond, be- 
cause' (as they wrongly think) in a question 
of the truth or falsehood of a passage, we 
should, consider, not so- mueh what God- has 
said as the reason and purpose which He 
had in mind when saying it— this system 
cannot be tolerated. For all the Books which 
the Church receives as sacred and canonical 
are written wholly and entirely, with all 
their parts, at the dictation of the Holy 
Ghost; and so far is it from being possible 
that any error can coexist with inspiration, 
that Inspiration not only is essentially In- 
compatible with error, but excludes and re- 
jects it as absolutely and necessarily as it 
Is impossible that God Himself, the Supreme 
Truth, can utter that which is not true. This 
is the ancient and unchanging faith of thb 
Church, solemnly defined in the Councils of 
Florence and of Trent, and finally confirmed 
and more expressly formulated by the Coun- 
cil of the Vet lean. These are the words of 
the last: "The Books of the Old and New 
Testament, whole and entire, with all their 
parts, as enumerated by the decree of the 
same Council (Trent) and in. the ancient 
Latin Vulgate, are to be received as Sacred 
and Canonical. And the church holds them 
as sacred and canonical, not because having 
been composed by human industry, 
they were afterward approved by 



her authority; nor only because they con- 
tain revelation without error, but because, 
having been written under the Inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, they have God for their 
author." Hence, because the Holy Ghost 
employed men as His Instruments, we can- 
not, therefore, say that it was' these inspired 
instruments who, perchance, have fallen 
into error, and not the primary Author. For, 
by supernatural power. He so moved and 
impelled them to write — He was so present 
to them— that the things which He ordered, 
snd those only, they, first, rightly under- 
stood, then willed faithfully *to write down, 
and finally expressed in apt words and with 
infallible truth. Otherwise, it could not be 
said that He was the Author of the entire 
Scripture. Such has always been the per- 
suasion of fhe Fathers. "Therefore," says 
St. Augustine, "since they wrote the things 
which He showed and uttered to them, it 
cannot be pretended that He Is not the 
writer; for His members executed what 
their Head dictates." And St. Gregory the 
Great thus pronounces: "most superfluous 
it is to inquire who wrote these things — we 
loyally believe the Holy Ghost to be • the au- 
thor of the Book- He wrote it Who dictated 
it fqr writing; He wrote it who inspired its 
execution." 

It follows that those who maintain that 
an error is possible in any genuine passage 
of the Sacred Writings, either pervert the 
Catholic notion of inspiration, or make God 
the author of such error. And so em- 
phatically wore all the Fathers and Doctors 
agreed that the Divine Writings, as left by 
the haglographers, are free from all error, 
that : they labored earnestly, with no less 
skill than reverence, to reconcile with each 
other those numerous passages which seem 
at variance — the very passages which in a 
great measure have been taken up by the 
"higher criticism"; for they were unani- 
mous in laying it down, that those writings , 
in their entirety and in all their parts were 
equally from the afflatus of Almighty. God, 
and , that God, speaking by the Sacred 
Writers, could not set down anything that 
was not true. The words of St. Au- 
gustine to St. Jerome may sum up 
what, they . taught: "On my own part I 
confess to your charity that it Is only to 
those books of Scripture which are now 
called ^canonical that I have learned to pay 
such honor and reverence as to believe most 
firmly that none of their writers has fallen 
into any' error. And if in these Books I 
meet anything which seems contrary to 
truth, I shall not hesitate to conclude either 
that the text Is faulty. Or that the translator 
has not expressed the meaning of the pas- 
sage, or that I myself do not understand." 

But to undertake fully and perfectly, and . 
with all the weapons of the best science, 
the defense of the Holy Bible Is far more* 
tban can be looked for from the. exertions 
of commentators and theologians alone. It 
is an enterprise in which we have a right 
to expect the co-operation of all those 
Catholics who have acquired reputation in 
any branch of learning whatever. As in 
the past, so at the present time, the Church 
is never without the graceful support of 
her accomplished children; may their 
service to the Faith grow and increase! For 
there is nothing which We bolieve to be 
more needful than that truth should find 
defenders more powerful and more numer- 
ous than the enemies it has to face; nor Is 
there anything which is better calculated to 
impress the masses with respect for truth 
than to see it boldly proclaimed by learned 
and distinguished men. Moreover, the bit- 
ter tongues of objectors will be silenced, or 
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at least they will not dare to insist §o 
Shamelessly that faith is the enemy of sci- 
ence, when tjiey see that scientific men of 
eminence in their profession show toward 
faith the most marked honor and respect. 
Seeinf . then, that those can do so much for 
ine advantage of religion on whom the 
foodness of Almighty God has bestowed, to- 
gether with the grace of the faith, great nat- 
ural talent, let such men, in this hitter con- 
flict of which the Holy Scripture is toe ob- 
ject, seleot each of them the branch of study 
most suitable to his circumstances, and en- 
deavor to excel therein, and thus be pre- 
pared to repulse w|th credit and distinction 
the assaults on the Word of God. And it 
$s Cur pleasing duty to give deserved praise 
to a work which certain Catholics have 
taken up— that is to say, the formation of 
societies and the contribution of considera- 
ble sums of money, for the pur- 
pose of supplying studious and learned 
men with every kind of help and 
assistance in carrying out complete 
studies. Truly an excellent fashion of invest- 
ing money, and well suited to the times in 
which we live! The less hope of public pat- 
ronage there is for Catholic study, the more 
ready and the more abundant should be the 
liberality of private persons— those to whom 
Odd has given riches thus willingly making 
nee of their means to safeguard tae treasure 
e* His revealed doctrine. 

Summary. 

In order that all these endeavors and exer- 
tions may really prove advantageous to the 
cause of the Bible, let scholars keep stead- 
fastly to the principles which We have in tbls 
Letter laid down. Let them loyally hold that 
6od. the Creator and Ruler of all things, is 
also the Author of the' Scriptures— and that, 
therefore, nothing can be proved either by 
physical science or archaeology which can 
really contradict the Scriptures. If. then, 
apparent contradiction be met with, every 
effort should be made to remove it. Judicious 
theologians and commentators should be con- 
sulted as to what is the true Or most prob- 
able meaning of the passage in discussion, 
and hostile arguments should he carefully 
weighed. Even if the difficulty is after all 
not cleared up and the discrepancy seems to 
remain, the contest must not be abandoned; 
truth cannot contradict truth, and we may 
he sure that some mistake has been made 

either in the interpretation of the Sacred 



Words, or in the polemical discussion itself; 
and if no such mistake can be detected, we 
must then suspend Judgment for the time 
being. There have been objections without 
number perseveringly directed against the 
Scripture tor many a long year, which have 
been proved to be futile and are now never 
heard of; and not infrequently interpreta- 
tions have been placed on certain passages 
of Scripture (not belonging to the rule of 
faith or morals) which have been rectified 
by more careful investigations. As time 
goes on, mistaken views die and disappear; 
but "truth rcmaineth and aroweth stronger 
forever and ever:'* Wherefore, as no one 
should be so presumptuous as to think that 
he understands the whole of the Scripture, 
In which St Augustine himself confessed 
that there was more that he did not know, 
than that he knew, so, if he should come on 
anything that seems incapable of solution, 
he must take to heart the cautious rule of 
the same holy Doctor: "It Is better even to be 
oppressed by unknown but useful signs, than 
to interpret them uselessly and thus to throw 
off the yoke only to be caught in the trap 
of error." 

Ah to those who pursue the subsidiary 
studies of which We have spoken, |f they hon- 
estly and modestly follow the counsels we 
have given— if by their pen and their voice 
they make their studies profitable against 
the enemies of truth, and useful in saving 
the young from the loss o.i their faith— thejr 
may justly congratulate themselves Qn their 
worthy service to the Sacred Writings, and 
on affording to Catholicism that assistance 
which the Church has a right to expect from 
the piety and learning of her children. 

Such, Venerable Brethren, are the admon- 
itions and the instructions which, by the 
help of God, We have thought it well at the 
present moment to offer to you on th$ study 
of Holy Scripture. It will now be your prov- 
ince to see thst what We have said be ob- 
served and put in practice with all due rev- 
erence and exactness; that so, We may prove 
our gratitude to God for the communication 
to man of the Words of His Wisdom, and 
that all the good results so much to be de- 
sired may be realised, especially as they 
affect the training of the students of the 
Church, which is our own great solicitude 
and the Church's hope. Exert yourself with 
willing alacrity, and use your authority and 
your persuasion in order that these studies 
may be held in just regard and may flourish. 



in Seminaries and In. educational institu- 
tions which are under your Jurisdiction. Let 
them flourish in completeness and in haj>gy 
success, under the direction, of the Church, 
in accordance with the salutary teaching 
and example of the Holy Fathers, and the 
laudable traditions of antiquity; and, as time 
goes on, let them be widened and extended 
as the interests and glory of truth may re- 
quire—the interests of that Catholic Truth, 
Which comes from above, the never-Jail- 
ing source of man's salvation. Finally, 
We admonish with paternal love, all stud- 
ents and ministers of the Church always so 
approach the Sacred Writings with reverence 
and piety; for it is impossible to attain to 
the profitable understanding thereof unless 
the arrogance of "earthly" science he laid 
aside, and there be excited in the heart the 
holy desire for that wisdom "which is from 
above." In this way the intelligence, which 
is once admitted to these Sacred studies, and 
thereby illuminated and strengthened, will 
acquire a marvelous facility in detecting and 
avoiding the fallacies of human science, and 
in gathering and using (or eternal salvation 
all that is valuable and precious; while, at 
the same time, the heart will grow warm 
and will strive, with ardent longing, to ad- 
vance in virtue and in Pivtae lore. 
"Blessed are they who examine His testi- 
monies; they shall seek Htm with their 
whole hesrt" 

And now, filled with hope in the Divine 
assistance, and trusting to your pastoral 
solicitude— as a pledge of heavenly grace, 
and a sign of Our special good will— to yon 
all, and to the Clergy, and to the whom 
flock intrusted to you. We lovingly impart 
In Our Lord the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter's, at Rome, the 18th day 
of November, 1898, the eighteenth year c* 
Our Pontificate. POPB LEOTXtll." 

Special Indulgence for Beading Rajw 
Scripture. 
Pope Leo XIII, by a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences, bearing date of 
December IS, 1898. granted to all Catholic* 
who spend at least a quarter of an hour fh 
reading an approved edition of the Bible an 
indulgence of three hundred days, and to 
thoEe who are faithful to this dally prac- 
tice for a month, a Plenary Indulgence, on 
the usual condition of going to Confession 
and Communion and prayinf for the fogvw 
intention '* 
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[Hi "end yon this letter as a testimony 
mkM 0f tnmt devoted atfectlon in your 
MH regard which, during the long 
course of oar pontificate, we have 
sever ceased to profess for you, for 
your colleagues in. the episcopate and 
for the whole American people, willingly 
availing ourselves of every occasion to do 
so, whether it was the happy increase of 
your church or the works which you have 
done B.Q wisely and well in furthering and 
protecting the interests of catholicity. The 
opportunity also often presented Itself of 
regarding with admiration that exceptional 
disposition of your nation so eager for what 
is great, and so ready to pursue whatever 
might be conducive to social progress and 
the splendor of the state. But although 
the object of this letter is not to repeat 
the praise go often accorded, hat rather to 
point but certain things, which are to be 
avoided and corrected, yet because it is 
written with that same apostolic charity 
which we have always shown you. and in 
whicji we have so often addressed you, we 
trust ^hat you will regard it likewise as a 
proof of our love, and. all the more so as 
it Is conceived and intended to put an end 
to certain contentions which have arisen 
lately among you, and which disturb the 
minds, if not of all, at least of many, to the 
no slight detriment of peace. 

Origin of the Controversy. 

You are aware. Beloved Son, that the hook 
eatitled "The Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker," 
chiefly through the action of those who have 
undertaken to publish and interpret it in a 
foreign language, has excited no small con- 
troversy on account of certain opinions 
which are Introduced concerning the man- 
ner of leading a Christian life. We, there- 
fore, on account of our apostolic office, in 
order to provide for the integrity of the 
faith and to guard the security of the faith- 
ful, desire to write to you more at length 
upon the whole matter. 

It« First Principle Censurable. 

The principles on which the new opinions 
we have mentioned are based may be re- 
duced to this, that, in order the more easily 
to bring over to Catholic doctrines Uhose, 
who dissent from it. the Church ought to 
adapt herself somewhat to our advanced 
civilisation, and, relaxing her ancient rigor, 
show some Indulgence to modern popular 
theories and methods. Many think that this 
is to be understood not only with regard to 
the rule of life, but also to the doctrines in 
which the deposit of faith is contained. For 
they contend that it is opportune, in order 



to work in a more attractive way 
upon the wills of those who are not in 
accord with us, to pass over certain 
heads of doctrine, as if of lesser moment, 
or to so soften them that they may not 
have the same meaning which the Church 
has invariably held. Now, Beloved Son, few 
words are needed to show how reprehensi- 
ble is the plan that is thus conceived, if we 
but consider the character and origin of the 
doctrine which the Church hands down to 
us. On thai point the Vatican Council says: 
"The doctrine of faith which God *** re- 
vealed is not proposed like a theory pi 
philosophy which is to be elaborated by the 
human understanding, Vut as a divine deposit 
delivered to the Spouse of Christ to be faith- 
fully guarded and infallibly declared. • • • 
That sense of toe sacred dogmas is to be 
faithfully kept which Holy Mother Church 
has once declared, and is not to he departed 
from under the specious pretext of a more 
profound understanding," ' 
Every Christian Doctrine for All Times 
and All Nations. 
Nor is the suppression to he considered 
altogether free from blame, which designed- 
ly omits certain principles of Catholic doc- 
trine and buries them, as it were, in oblivion. 
For there is the one and the same Author 
and Master of all the truths that Christian 
teaching comprises: the Only Begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father. That 
they are adapted to all ages and nations is 
plainly deduced from the words which Christ 
addressed to His apostles: "Going therefore 
teach ye all nations: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever 1 have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of the 
world." Wherefore the same Vatican Coun- 
cil says: "By the divine and Catholic faith 
those things are to be believed, which are 
contained in the word of God either written 
or handed down, and were proposed by the 
Church whether in solemn decision or by 
the ordinary universal magisterium, to be 
believed *» having been divinely revealed." 
Far be it then from any one to diminish or 
for any reason whatever to pass over any- 
thing of this divinely delivered doctrine; 
whosoever would do so, would rather wish 
to alienate Catholics from the Church, than 
to bring over to the Church those who dis- 
sent from it. Let them return. Indeed, noth- 
ing is nearer to our heart; let all those who 
are wandering far from the shecpfold of 
Christ return; but let It not bo by any other 
road than that which Christ has pointed out. 



Tna Chwch, Hot Individuals, to indgv 
Mow to Adapt Itself to the Age. 

The rule of life which ta laid down for 
Catholics is not of such a nature as not to 
admit modifications, according to the di- 
versity of tjme and place. The Church In- 
deed, possesses what her Author has be- 
stowed on her, a kind and merciful disposi- 
tion; for which reason from the very begin- 
ning she willingly showed herselj to he what 
Paul proclaimed in his own regard: I be- 
came all things to all men, that I might save 
all. The history of an past ages Is witness 
that the Apostolic See, to winch sot only 
the office of teaching, but also the supreme 
government of the whole Church was com- 
mitted, has constantly adhered to the same 
doctrine. In the same sense and in the samvs 
mind; hut it hag always been accustomed 
to. so modify the rule of life, that, wWJo 
keeping the divine right inviolate ft has 
never disregarded the manners, and cuatpssa 
of the various nations which it embraces* 
If required for the salvation of souls, who 
will doubt that it is ready ta do so at the 
present time? But this is not to be deter- 
mined by will of private -Individuals, who are 
mostly deceived by the appearance of right* 
but ought to be left to the judgment of tha 
Church. In this all must *acxroiesoe who 
wish to avoid the censure of our predecessor 
Plus VI, who proclaimed the lKh Proposi- 
tion of the Synod of Piatbia no be injnri— 
to tha Church and to the Spirit of Got 
which governs her, inasmuch as ft subjects 
to scrutiny the discipline established and 
approved by the Church, as if the Church . 
could establish a useless discipline or one 
which would ho too onerous for Christian 
liberty to 'bear.'* 

Tne Chnrch'g Authority Needed Hot 
I*g* Vnt Koto in This Ago of I .V wrnn*. 
But ia the matter of which We are now 
speaking, Beloved Son, the project tnvorwes 
a greater danger and is more hostile to 
Catholic doctrine and discipline. Inasmuch 
as the followers of these novelties Judge that 
a certain liberty ought to bo introduced Into 
the Church, so that, limiting the exercise 
and vigilance of Its powers, each one of the 
faithful may act more freely in pursuance 
of his own natural bent and capacity. They 
affirm, namely, that this is called for In 
order to Imitate that liberty which, though 
quite recently Introduced, is now the law 
and the foundation of almost every clvfl 
community. — On that point We have spoken 
very much at length ia the Detter wirlttiia 
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to all the Bishops about the Constitution of 
States; where We have also shown the, .dif- 
ference between the Church, which Is of 
divine right, and all other associations 
which subsist by the free will of men.— It Is 
of importance, therefore, to note particu- 
larly an opinion which is adduced as a sort 
of argument to urge the granting of such 
liberty to Catholics. For they say, in 
speaking of the infallible teaching of the 
Roman Pontiff, that after the solemn decis- 
ion formulated in t,he Vatican Council, there 
is no more need of solicitude in that regard, 
and because of its being now out of dispute, 
a wider field of thought and action is thrown 
open to individuals. A preposterous method 
of arguing, surely. For if anything is sug- 
gested by the infallible teaching of the 
Church, it is certainly ^hat no one should 
wish to Withdraw from it, ^nay, that all 
should strive to be thoroughly imbued with 
and be guided by its spirit, so as to be the 
more easily preserved from any private error 
whatsoever. To this We may add that those 
who argue in that wise quite net aside the 
wisdom and providence of God; who when 
He desired in that very solemn decision to 
affirm the authority and teaching office of 
the Apostolic See, desired it especially in 
order the more efficaciously to guard the 
minds of Catholics from the dangers, of the 
present times. The license which is com- 
monly confounded with liberty; the passion 
for saying and reviling everything; the habit 
of thinking and of expressing everything in 
print, have cast such deep shadows on men's 
minds that there is now greater utility and 
necessity for this office of teaching than ever 
before, lest men should be drawn away from 
conscience and duty.— It is far Indeed from 
Our Intention to repudiate all that the genius 
of the time begets; nay, rather, whatever 
the search for truth attains, or the effort 
after good achieves, will always be welcome 
by us, for it Increases the patrimony of doc- 
trine and enlarges the limits of public pros- 
perity. But all this, to possess real utility, 
should thrive without setting aside the au- 
thority and wisdom of the Church. 

Against the Suspicious Consequences 
Drawn From Such Opinions. 

I. NEED OF SPIRITUAL DIRECTION. 

We come now in due course to what are 
adduced as consequences from the opinions 
which We have touched upon ; In which If the 
intention seem not wrong, as We believe, 
the things themselves asuredly will not ap- 
pear by any means free from suspicion.— For 
in ihe first place, all external guidance is 
rejected as superfluous, nay even as. some- 
what of - a disadvantage for those who desire 
to devote themselves to the acquisition of 
Christian perfection; for the Holy Ohost, 
they .say* poura greater and richer gifts Into 
the hearts of the faithful now than in times 
past; and by a certain hidden Instinct teaches 
and moves them with no one as an interme- 
diary.— It Is indeed not a little rash to wish 
to determine the degree In which God com- 
municates with men; for that depends solely 
on His will; and He Himself is the abso- 
lutely free giver of His own gifts. The 
Spirit breatlieth where He will. But to 
every one of us is given grace according to 
the measure of the giving of Christ. For who, 
when going over the history of the Apos- 
tles, the faith of the rising Church, the 
struggles and slaughter of the valiant mar- 
tyrs, and finally most of the ages past so 
abundantly rich in holy men, will presume 
to compare the past with the present times 
and to assert that they received a lesser 
outpouring of tbe Holy Ghoetf But, aside - 



from that, no one doubts that the Holy 
Ohost, by His secret Incoming into the souls 
of the just, Influences and arouses them by 
admonition and Impulse. If It were other- 
wise any external help and guidance would 
be useless. "If any one positively affirms 
that he can consent to the saving preaching 
of the gospel without the Illumination of the 
Holy Ghost who Imparts sweetness to all to 
consent to and accept the truth, he Is misled 
by a heretical spirit," But as we know by 
experience these promptings and impulses 
of the Holy Ghost for the most part are not 
discerned without the help, and, as It were, 
without the preparation of an external guid- 
ance. In this matter Augustine says: "It Is 
he who in good trees co-operates In their 
fruiting,, who" both waters and cultivates 
them by any servant whatever from without, 
and who by himself gives increase within." 1 
That is to say, the whole matter Is according 
to the common law by which God in His in- 
finite providence has decreed that men for 
the most part should be saved by men; hence 
He has appointed that those whom He calls 
to a loftier degree of holiness should be led 
thereto by men, "in order that," as Chrys- 
ostom says, "we should be taught by God 
through men." We have an illustrious ex- 
ample of this put before us in the very be- 
ginning of the Church, for, although Saul, 
who was breathing threatenlngs and slaugh- 
ter, heard the voice of Christ Himself, and 
asked from Him, Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do? he was nevertheless sent to 
Ananias at Damascus: Arise and go Into the 
City and there It shall be told thee what 
thou must do.— It must also be kept in mind 
that those who follow what is more perfect 
are by the very fact entering uj)on a way of 
life which for most men Is untried and more 
exposed to error, and therefore they, more 
than others, stand in need of a teacher and 
a guide.— This manner of acting has invaria- 
ably obtained in the Church. All, without 
exception, who in the course of ages have, 
been remarkable for science* and holiness, 
have taught this doctrine. Those who reject 
it assuredly do so rashly and at their peril. 

II.— NATURAL VIRTUE8 NOT TO BE EX- 
TOLLED ABOVE SUPERNATURAL. 

For one who examines the matter thor- 
oughly it is hard to see, if we do away with 
all external guidance as these Innovators 
propose, what purpose the more abundant 
influence of the Holy Ghost, which they 
make so much of, is to serve. — In point of 
fact, it Is especially in the cultivation of 
virtue that the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
is indispensable ; but those who affect these 
novelties extol beyond measure the natural 
virtues as more In accordance with the ways 
and requirements of the present day, and 
consider It an advantage to be richly en- 
dowed with them, because they make a man 
more ready and more strenuous in action. — It 
Is hard to understand how those who are Im- 
bued with Christian, principles can place the 
natural ahead of the supernatural virtues and 
attribute to them greater power and fecund- 
ity.— Is nature, then, with grace added to It, 
weaker than when left to its own strength? 
and have the eminently holy men, whom the 
Church reveres and pays homage to, shown 
themselves weak and Incompetent in the 
natural order, because they .have excelled 
in Christian virtue? Even if we admire the 
sometimes splendid acts of the natural vir- 
tues, how rare is the man who really pos- 
sesses the habit of these natural virtues? 
Who is there who is not disturbed by pas- 
sions, sometimes of a violent nature, for the 
persevering conquest of which, just as 
for the observance -of tfce whole n*t- 



sral law, man must needs have some divine 
help? If we scrutinise more closely the 
particular acts we have above referred to, 
we shall discover that oftentimes they have 
more the appearance than the reality of 
virtue. But let us grant that these are real. 
If we do not wish to run in vain, if we do not 
wish to lose sight of the eternal blessedness 
to which God in His goodness has destined 
us, of what use are the natural virtues un- 
less the gift and strength of divine grace be 
added? Aptly does .St. Augustine say: 
"Great power and 'a rapid pace, but out of 
the course." For, as the nature of man, 
because of our common misfortune fell into 
vice and dishonor, yet by the assistance of 
grace is lifted up and borne onward with new 
honor and strength; so also the virtues 
which are exercised- not by the unaided pow- 
ers of nature, but by. the Jielp of the same 
grace, are made productive of a supernatural 
beatitude and become solid and enduring. 

III. ALL VIRTUE ACTIVE, AND SUITABLE 

FOR ALL TIMES. 

With this opinion about natural virtue, 
another is Intimately connected, according to 
which all Christian virtues are divided as It 
were into two classes, passive as they say, 
and active; and they add the former were 
better suited for the past times, but the lat- 
ter are more In keeping with the present. It 
is plain what is to be thought of such divis- 
ion of the virtues. There is not and cannot 
be a virtue which is really passive. "Vir- 
tue," says St. Thomas, "denotes a certain 
perfection of a power; but the object of a 
power is an act; and an act of virtue is 
nothing else than the good use of our free 
will;" the divine grace of course helping, if 
the act of virtue is supernatural. The one 
who would have Christian virtues to b«? 
adapted, some to one age and others to an- 
other,has forgotten the words of the apostle: 
Whom he foroknew, he also predestinated to 
be made comfortable to the image of his 
Son. The master and exemplar of all sanc- 
tity is Christ, to whose rule all must con- 
form who wish to attain to the thrones of 
the blessed. Now, then, Christ does not at 
all change with the progress of the ages, but 
is yesterday and to-day, and the same for- 
ever. To the men of all ages the phrase is to 
be applied: Learn of me because I am meek 
and humble of heart, and at all times Christ 
shows Himself to us as becoming obedient 
unto death, and in every age also the word 
of the Apostle holds: and they that are 
Christ's have crucified their flesh with the 
vices and concupiscences. Would that more 
would cultivate those virtues in our days as 
did the holy men of bygone times. Those 
who by humbleness of spirit, by obedience 
and abstinence, were powerful In word and 
work, were of the greatest help not only to 
religion, but to the State and society. 

IV. RELIGIOUS LIFE AND VOWS GIVE THE 
NOBLEST. VIZ.: CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 

From this species of contempt x>f the evan- 
gelical virtues which are wrongly called pas- 
sive, it naturally follows that the mind is 
imbued little by. little with a feeling of dis- 
dain for the religious life. And that this is 
common to the advocates of these new opin- 
ions we gather from certain expressions of 
theirs about the vows which religious orders 
pronounce. For, say they, such vows are al- 
together out of keeping with the spirit of our 
age, inasmuch as they narrow the limits of 
human liberty; are better adapted to weak 
minds than to strong ones; avail little for 
Christian perfection and the good of human 
society, and rather obstruct and interfere 
with it. But how false these assertions are 
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Is evident from the usage and doctrine of the 
Church which has always given the highest 
approval to religious life. And surely not 
undeservedly. For those Who, not content 
with the common duties of the precepts.enter 
of their own accord upon the evangelical 
counsels, in obedience to a divine vocation, 
present themselves to Christ as His 
prompt and valiant soldiers. Are we 
to consider this a mark of weak minds? 
In the more perfect manner of life 
is it unprofitable or hurtjul? Those 
who bind themselves by the vows of re- 
ligion are so far . from throwing away their 
liberty, that they enjoy a nobler and fuller 
one, that namely by which Christ has set 
us free. 

Service* of tfca Beligjons Orders, Active 

and Contemplative. 

What they add to this, namely, that re- 
ligious life help* the church not at all or 
very little, apart from being injurious • to 
religious orders, will be admitted by no 
one who has read the history of the Church. 
Did not your own United States receive 
from the members of religious Orders the 
beginning of its faith and civilization? For 
one of them recently, and it redounds to 
your credit, you have decreed that a statue 
should be publicly erected.— And at this 
\cry time, with what alacrity and success 
arc these religious Orders doing their work 
wherever we And them! How many of them 
hasten to Impart to new • lands the life 
of the Qospel and to extend the boundaries 
of civilization with the greatest earnestness 
of soul and amid the greatest dangers! 
From them no less than from the rest of 
the clergy the Christian people obtain 
preachers of the Word of God, directors of 
conscience, instructors of youth, and th3 
entire Church examples of holy lives. Nor 
la there any distinction of praise between 
those who lead an active life and those who, 
attracted by seclusion, give themselves up 
to prayer and mortification of the body. 
How gloriously they have merited from 
human society and do sttfl merit, they 
sbould bo aware who are not ignorant of 
bow the continual prayer of a Just -man, 
especially when joined to affliction of the 
body, avails to propitiate and conciliate 
tbo majesty of Qod. 



Congregations Without Vows Not New 
in the Church. 

If there are any, therefore, who prefer 
to unite together In one society without the 
obligation of vows, let them do as they de- 
sire. That is not a new institution in the 
Church, nor is it to be disapproved. But 
let them beware of setting such association 
above religious orders; nay, rather, since 
msnkind is more prone now than hereto- 
fore to the enjoyment of pleasure, mifeh 
greater 'esteem is to be accorded to those 
Who have left all things and have followed 
Christ. 

Ways of Bringing Souls to the Faith. 

' "Lastly, not to delay too long, it Is also 
maintained that the way and the method 
which Catholics have followed thus far for : 
•recalling those who differ from us is to be 
absndoued and another resorted to.— In that 
matter, it suffices to adver.t that It is not 
prudent, Beloved Son, to neglect what an- 
tiquity with its long experience, guided as 
it Is by apostolic teaching, has stamped 
with its approval.— Prom the word of God 
we have it that it Is the office of all 
to labor in helping the salvation of our 
neighbor in the order and degree in which 
each one is. The faithful indeed will most 
usefully fulfill their duty by integrity of 
life, by the works of Christian charity, by 
Instant and assiduous prayer to God. But 
the clergy should do so by a wise preaching 
of the Gospel, by the decorum and splendor 
of the sacred ceremonies, but especially 
by expressing in themselves the form of 
doctrine which the . Apostles delivered to 
Titue snd Timothy.— So that if among the 
different methods of preaching the word of 
God that sometimes seems preferable by 
which those who, dissent from us are spok- 
en to. not in the church, but In any private 
and proper place, not In disputation, but in 
amicable conference, such method Is indeed 
not to be reprehended, provided, however* 
that those who are devoted to that work 
by the authority of the bishop be men who 
have first given, proof of science snd virtue. 
For we think that there are very many 
among you who differ from Catholics rather 
through Ignorance than because of any dis- 
position of the will, who, perchance, if the 



truth is put before them -in a familiar and 
friendly manner, may more easily be - led 
to the one sheepfold of Christ. 

The Views, Called by Borne "American* 
ism/' Hot Approved — Why They 
Are Suspicious. 

Hence from all that we have hitherto said. 
It Is clear. Beloved Son, that we cannot 
approve the opinions which some comprise 
under the Head of Americanism. If, indeed, 
by that name be designated the character- 
istic qualities which reflect honor on the 
people of America, just as other nations have 
what is special to them; or if It implies that 
condition of your common wealths, or the 
laws and customs which prevail In them, 
there is surely no reason why we should deem 
thai it ought to. be discarded. But if It Is 
to be used not only to signify, put even to 
commend the above doctrines there can be 
no doubt but that our Venerable Brethren 
the Bishops of America would be the first 
to repudiate and condemn It, as being espe- 
cially unjust to them and to the entire na- 
tion as well. For it raises the suspicion 
that there are some among you who: con- 
ceive of and desire a church in America 
different from that which is in the rest of 
the world.— One In the unity of doctrine as 
in the unity of government, such is the 
Catholic Church, and, since God- has estab- 
lished Us center and foundation in the Chair 
of Peter, one which Is rightly called Roman, 
for where Peter is there Is the Church. 
Wherefore he who wishes to be called by 
the name of Catholic ought to employ in 
truth the words of Jerome to Pope Da mains, 
VI following none as the first except Christ 
am associated In communion with your Beati- 
tude, that is, with the Chair of Peter; upon 
that Rock I know Is built the Church; who- 
ever gathereth not with thee scattereth." 

What we write, Beloved Son, to you in 
particular* by reason of our office, we shall 
take care to have communicated to the rest 
of the Bishops of the United States, express- 
ing again that love In which we Include your 
whole nation, which as In times past- has 
done much for religion and bids fair with 
God's . good graco to do still more In the 
future. 

To you and all the faithful of America we 
give most lovingly as an augury of divine 
assistance our Apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, the twenty* 
second day of January, 1999, and the twenty- 
first year of our pontificate. 

lbo xin, POPE. 
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ER9HB outlook. Venerable Brethren, Is 
SI not without concern for us; nay, 
mJM there are many grave reasons 
for alarm, and the causes of evil In 
public and private are numerous and 
of longstanding. And yet the end 'of the 
century does seem, by the divine mercy, to 
bring some hope and consolation. 

Wo One can doubt that the reawakened at- 
tention to spiritual things and the revival 
of piety and faith are helping to avert dis- 
aster. That there is a very general growth 
In these virtues at the present time we have 
ample assurance. In the midst of the allure- 
ments of the world, and in spite of many 
obstacles in the path of piety, great multi- 
tudes, at the mere suggestion of the Pontiff, 
flock from a)l sides to the threshold of the 
Holy Apostles; coming from far and near to 
show their devotion to. their religion, and, 
confiding in the proffered indulgences of the 
Church, to seek with eagerness the means of 
attaining their eternal salvation. Nor could 
any one fall to be moved by the extraordi- 
nary outburst of piety which has been dis- 
played toward 'the Saviour of mankind. 

The ardor with which so many thousands 
from all part's of the world, nave united in 
confessing the Name of Jesus Christ and 
celebrating His praises Is not unworthy of 
the best ages of the Christian faith. Would 
that this Are of the faith of bur 'forefathers 
might leap into a conflagration! Would that 
the excellent example of so many might 
arouse the rest of the world! For the age 
needs more than anything else the restora- 
tion among the nations of the Christian 
spirit and the virtues of former days. It is 
a calamity that so many turn a deaf ear and 
hear not the admonition conveyed by such a 
reawakening of piety. If they "knew the 
gift of God," if they considered that nothing 
more miserable could happen to them than 
to have revolted against the Liberator of the 
world and to have abandoned the law and 
the life of Christianity, they would surely 
rouse themselves and hasten of their own 
accord to turn and flee from the destruction 
most certainly impending over them. 

To uphold on earth and to extend the em- 
pire of the Son of Ood and to promote the 
salvation of men by the dissemination of 
Divine benefits, is so greatly and so pecu- 
liarly the office of the Church that her au- 
thority and power rest mainly on the per- 
formance of this task. To this end We trust 
We have labored, to the best -of Our ability, 
in the difficult and anxious administration of 
Our Pontificate; while it is your ordinary 
and, indeed,, dally practice, Venerable Breth^ 
ren, to give especial thought and care in the 
same work. , But both you and We ou^ht. 
in the?e t!nf?^ 'to'tra^o'sUIl t ra*cr "efforts. 



and In particular, on the occasion of the 
Jubilee, to endeavor to spread more widely 
the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ, by 
teaching, persuading, and exhorting, if, per- 
chance. Our voice may be Jieard, not only 
by . those who are accustomed to hear Chris- 
tian doctrine attentively, but also by the 
unhappy remainder, who, while nominally 
Christian, pass their lives without either 
faith in Christ or love for. Him. For these 
especially We grieve; and these, In particu- 
lar^ We would fain have consider both what 
they are doing and whither they are sure to 
go unless they repent in time. 

Never to have known Jesus Christ in any 
way is the greatest of misfortunes, but It in- 
volves ho perversity or Ingratitude. But, 
after having known, to reject or forget Him, 
is such a horrible and mad crime as to be 
scarcely credible. fc*or He is the origin and 
source of all good, and just as mankind could 
not be freed from slavery, but by the sacri- 
fice of Christ, so neither can it be preserved 
but by His power. "Neither is there salva- 
tion In any other. Vot there is no other 
name Under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved." What the 
life of men is from which Jesus has been 
expelled, Jesus "the fcower Of Ood and 
the Wisdom of Odd," what is its mo- 
rality and iVs end, may be learned from 
the example of nations which have hot the 
ttfeht of Christianity. Any one who recalls 
for a moment that mental blindness which 
St. Paul alludes to, the depravity of their 
nature, the abominable character of their 
vices and superstitions, must feel penetrated 
with horror, and, at the same time, with 
pity for them. 

What We here speak of is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, but not usually dwelt upon 
or thought of. There would not be so many 
alienated by pride or buried in sloth if they 
recollected what benefits they had received 
from God, what Christ has rescued them 
from and to what He has brought them. 
Disinherited and exiled, the human race for 
ages was hurrying to destruction, enthrall- 
ed by those dreadful evils which the sin of 
our first parents had begotten and by other 
woes beyond the power of man to remedy, 
when Christ our Lord came down from 
heaven and appeared as our Redeemer. In 
the first dawn of the world's history, Ood 
Himself had promised Him to us, as the vic- 
tor and conqueror of "the serpent"; succeed- 
ing ages looked forward to His advent with 
eager longing; holy prophets had long and 
plainly foretold that on Him all our hopes 
depended; nay, the various fortunes of the 
Chosen People, their history, their institu- 
tion i, ttieir lavjV. tftpl«* ^rin^:; t.n\ c- 



monies, had clearly and distinctly prefigured 
that the salvation of humanity would bo 
wrought and completed in H|m, who it was 
declared should be at once jthe High Priest 
and propitiatory Victim, the Restorer of 
human liberty, the Prince of Peace, the 
Teacher of all nations, founding a kingdom 
which should endure for ever. By these ti- 
tles, and under these images ana" prophetic 
utterances, various in kind, but agreeing 
in sense, He was designated as the One 
who for the exceeding; love wherewith He 
loved us should one day give His life for 
our salvation. Accordingly, when t the v time 
of the divine counsel was ripe, the Only- 
Begotten Son of God, being made man, of- 
fered an abundant and complete satisfac- 
tion for men to His offended Father, and 
by so great a price redeemed and made the 
human race His own, "You were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things as gold and 
silver ,* • * but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and un- 
dented." Accordingly, although all men 
without exception were already subject to 
his power and sway, because He is the Cre- 
ator and Preserver of all. He made them kls 
a Becond time by redeeming them in the 
truest and most .literal sense. /'You are 
not your own, for you are bought with a 
great price.'/ Hence all things are re-estab- 
lished in Christ by God, "The mystery of 
His will, according to His good pleasure, 
which He hath purposed in Him, is the dis- 
pensation of the fullness of times, to re- 
establish all things in Christ." So that 
when Jesus had blotted out the handwriting 
which was contrary to us, and fastened it 
to the Cross, the wrath of Heaven was im- 
mediately appeased; the disordered and err- 
ing race of man had the bonds of their an- 
cient slavery loosed, the will of God was 
reconciled to them, grace restored, the way 
to eternal happiness opened, and the title 
to possess and the means of attaining It 
both given back. Then, as though awak- 
ened from a long lingering and deadly leth- 
argy, man beheld the light of truth so long 
desired, but for generations sought in vain; 
he recognized, in particular, that he was 
born for much higher and more splendid 
things than the fra41 and fleeting objects of 
sense, to which he had formerly confined 
his thoughts and pursuits, and that this was 
in fine the constitution and supreme law 
of human life, and the end to which all must 
tend, that as we came from God so we 
should one day return to Him. From this 
beginning and on this foundation conscious- 
ness of human dignity was restored and 
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2 hood toolt possession 6f men's hearts; 
eir rights and duties in consequence 
were perfected or established anew and 
virtues beyond the Imagination or concep- 
tion of ancient philosophy were revived. So 
men's purposes, tenor of life, and characters 
were changed, and the knowledge of the 
Redeemer having spread far and wide, and 
His power having penetrated into the very 
Ufebjood of nations, expelling their igno- 
rance and their ancient vices, a marvellous 
transformation took place, which, originat- 
ing In Christian civilization, utterly 
changed the face of the earth. In recall? 
iB« these tilings. Venerable Brethren, there 
is an infinite sweetness experienced, but at 
the same time a serious warning Is conveyed 
— namely to return thanks with our whole 
heart and soul to see that others, so far as 
tft fca lies, return thanks to our Divine 
Saviour. 

We live \ik an age remote from the incep- 
tion and beginning of our redemption, hut 
Wnmt matters It, since khe power of redemp- 
tion ft perpetual, and the benefits thereof 
are abiding and everlasting. He who once 
restored our fallen nature, preserves, and 
wWl continue to preserve it. "He gave Him- 
self a redemption for all"; "in Christ all 
shall be made alive"; "and o* tfis kingdom 
there wall be no end." Thus, according to 
the eternal counsel of God, the salvation of 
aH and each wholly: depends on Christ Jesus; 
those who fbrsake ftlm, In their blind fury, 
seek by that very act their own personal 
destruction, and at the same time as far as 
tney can. make society in general fall back 
into the Very abyss of evils and disasters 
from which the Redeemer, out Of His love 
had delivered mankind. 

Hen wander very far in aimless error from 
the goal once they have entered upon devious 
paths. Likewise, if the pure and unsullied 
light of truth be rejected, men'B minds must 
needs, he buried in darkness and deceived by 
the depraved fancies that meet them at 
every step. What hope can there be of 
health for those who forsake the fountain 
and source of life? Christ is alone the way, 
tfce truth, and the life, and if we despise 
31m, we lose these three indispensable 
requisites of salvation. 

There Is no need to dilate upon what ex- 
perience continually teaches, and in his 
heart every one feels, even when abounding 
in earthly %eoda that only in God can the 
heart of man fl&d absolute and complete re- 
pose, in Very truth, the end of man is God, 
and the time we spend on earth Is most truly 
likened and compared to a pilgrimage. Christ, 
tltn, Is tor us "the way," because from this 
mortal Journeying of ours, which Is so espe- 
cial toilsome and so beset With danger, 
we can only attain to God, our chief and 
final gbod, with Christ to guide and direct 
us. "NO man obmeth to the Father but by 
nfe." "Sut by me." That is to say, first 
and chiefly, by His grace. Yet, if File pre- 
cepts and laws are despised, His grace is 
"void;." As H behooved Him to do, when fce 
hid wrought our salvation, Jesus Christ left 
us ttis mw, as the custodian and director of 
trie hujhan race, so that under its guidance 
men might turn from evil ways and safely 
attain to God. "Go teach ye all nations, 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever, X have commanded you"; "keep My 
coU^atfdm'ehts." By this we ought to un- 
derstaiffll that it is the chief and absolutely 
essential thing for those who confess Christ 
to. be 4oolie to the precepts of Jesus Christ, 
aaojfo noTd pur wllfs submissive and devoted 
to mm as our tArt and supreme Ruler. 4 



great undertaking and frequently entailing 
a hard struggle and demanding much labor 
and steadiness of purpose. For, albeit hu- 
man nature has been restored by the sacrifice 
of our Redeemer, yet there remains in every 
one a certain debility, weakness and cor- 
ruption. 

Various appetites drag a man hither and 
thither, and the allurements of external 
things impeJ the soul to follow, its own 
pleasure m place of Christ's command. But 
yet we must struggle and fight against our 
desires "unto the obedience of Christ"; and, 
unless they are subservient to reason, they 
become our masters, and separating us from 
Christ, make us body and soul their slaves. 
"Men corrupt in mind, reprobate concerning 
the Faith, do not deliver themselves from 
slavery ... for they are slaves to three 
sorts of desire, that of pleasure, or pride of 
place, or display of worldly pomp." In this 
contest every one ought to be so disposed as 
to feel bound to take upon himself trouble 
and Inconvenience for the sake of Christ. 
It is difficult to refuse things which so 
strongly attract and charm; it is hard to 
despise Qualities of body and earthly pos- 
sessions, in submission to the will and com- 
mand of Christ our Lord, but a Christian 
must be always brave and strong to endure. 
If he would pass his time of life like a 
Christian. Have we forgotten what is the 
body of which we are members, and who is 
our Head? He having Joy set before Him 
endured the cross, and He has given fee His 
precept to deny ourselves. The very dig- 
nity of human nature depends on this dis- 
position of mind of which we Speak. For, 
as even the ancient philosophy often per- 
ceived, it Is not at all meanness of Spirit to 
rule oneself and to make the lower part of 
nature obey the higher, but It is rather a 
noble kind of virtue and la marvefously con- 
sistent with reason and human dignity. 

Besides, to suffer and to bear is the lot of 
humanity. Man can no more construct for 
himself a life free from pain and replete with 
every happiness than he can annul the coun- 
sels of his Divine Creator, who has willed 
that the consequences of our fault should 
remain In perpetuity, it Is proper, there- 
fore, not to look for an end of pain upon the 
earth, but to strengthen our mind to bear 
pain, which, in fact, educates us tp the at- 
tainment of the greatest of all good things for 
which we hope. For it Is not to wealth and 
luxury, nor to worldly honors and power that 
Christ has promised eternal happiness In 
Heaven, but to patient suffering and tears, to 
the desire of justice and to cleanness of 
heart. 

Hence it to easy to see what ought ulti- 
mately to be expected from the error and 
pride Of those who, despising the supremacy 
of the Redeemer, give man the highest place, 
and hold that human nature should bear rule 
everywhere and In every case; although they 
can neither attain such control, nor even de- 
fine Its nature. The kingdom of Jesus Christ 
obtains its form and virtue from Divine char- 
ity; holy and pure affection is its foundation 
and completion. The punctual observance of 
our duties necessarily follows, viz., not to 
wrong our neighbor, to esteem the earthly 
less than the heavenly, to set the love of God 
before all else. But the reign of man, either 
openly rejecting Christ or neglecting Him, 
consists entirely in the love of self; charity 
there is none, and self immolation is ignored. 
Rule, indeed, man may but In Jesus Christ* 
and only on the condition that first of all 
he serves God, and religiously finds in His 
law the rule and discipline of life. 

Sy the law of fchrlst we mean not 'mereft 
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the natural precepts of morality, or whajt 
supernatural knowledge the ancient world 
acquired, all of which Jesue Christ perfected 
and raised to the highest plane by His ex- 
planation, interpretation, and ratification; but 
we mean beside all the doctrine and in 
particular the institutions He has left us. 
Of these the Church Is the chief. Indeed, 
what Institution of Christ Is there that she 
does not fully embrace and include? By the 
ministry of the Church, so gloriously founded 
by Him, He willed to -perpetuate the office 
assigned to Him by His Father, and having 
on the one hand conferred upon her all 
effectual aids for human salvation. He or- 
dained with the utmost emphasis on the other 
that men should be subject to her as to kim- 
self, and zealously follow her guidance in 
every department Of life: "He that heareth 
you, heareth Me; and he that despise th you, 
desplseth Me." So the law of Christ Is al- 
ways to be sought from the Church, and 
therefore as Christ is for man the way, so 
likewise the Church is the way. He in Him- 
self and by rile proper nature, she by His 
commission and by a share in Ills power. 
On this account those who would strive for 
salvation apart from the Church, wander 
from the way and are struggling in vain. 

The ease of governments is much the samo 
as that of the individual; they also must run 
into fatal Issues, if they depart from 'the 
way." The creator and Redeemer of human 
nature, the Son of God, is King and Lord Of 
the world, and holds absolute sovereignty 
over men, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of society. "He hath given to him power 
and honor and dominion, and all peoples, 
tribes, and languages shall serve him." "Yet 
am I established king by Him. • • • I will 
give thee the nations fOr thine inheritance, 
and the ends of the earth for thy possession." 
Therefore, the law of Christ ought to hold 
sway in human society, and in communities 
so far as to be the teacher and guide of public 
no less than private life. This being divinely 
appointed and provided, no one may resist 
with impunity, and it fares ill with any com* 
monwealth in which Christian institutions are 
not allowed the proper place. Let Jesus be ex- 
cluded, and human reason is left without its 
greatest protection and Illumination; the very 
notion is easily lost of the end for which CM 
created human society, to wit: that by help 
of their civil union the citizens should attain 
their natural good, but nevertheless In a way 
not to conflict with that highest and most 
perfect and enduring good which is above 
nature. Rulers and subjects alike travel a 
devious road, their minds busy with a hun- 
dred confused projects bereft of safe guidance 
and fixed principle. 

Just as it is pitiable and calamitous tp 
wander out of the way, so it is to desert the 
truth. But the first absolute and essential 
truth Is Christ, the Word of God, con-sub- 
stantial and co-eternal with the Fathet, 
Who with the Father is one. "I am 
the Way and the Truth." Accordingly, if 
truth is sought, let human reason 
first of all obey Jesus Christ and rest secure 
In His authoritative teaching, because by 
Christ's voice the truth itself speaks. 

Human intelligence has a wide field of 
its own in which to employ itself freely with 
investigation and experiment. Nature not 
only allows this, but evidently requires it. 
But it is a wicked thing and against nature 
for the mind to refuse to be confined within 
ltg own limitations, to have no proper mod- 
esty and to scorn the authority of Christ's 
teaching, the doctrine on which our salva- 
tion altogether depends regards God and div- 
ine things That was not created by any -man's 
wudbm. but, *fa^1jjQfi)t* * 
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lta entirety from His Father. "The words 
which "thou gayest Me I have given them/' 
Accordingly it necessarily includes much 
that, without being contrary to reason, for 
that cannot possibly be, Is still beyond the 
reach of our mind as much as is the compre- 
hension of God in His essential being. But 
if there are so many things in nature itself 
which are mysterious and obscure, and which 
no human Intelligence can explain, and yet 
which no one In his senses would presume to 
doubt, it will be a perverse freedom of 
'thought not to allow for things existing out- 
side the domain of nature altogether, which 
are above nature and beyond our minds to 
fathom. To refuse to accept dogmas evi- 
dently means to do away with the whole 
Christian religion. The mind must be sub- 
jected humbly and submissively 4 'to the obe- 
dience of Christ" so as to be held, as it 
werej captive to His will and sovereignty. 
"Bringing into captivity every under- 
standing unto the obedience of Christ." 
Such is the obedience which Christ 
wills, and rightfully, to have offered 
to Him, Inasmuch as He is God, and 
has therefore supreme sovereignty over the 
understanding as well as over the will of 
man. There is nothing servile in serving 
Christ our Lord with the understanding, but 
it is especially consonant to reason and to 
our personal dignity. 

For a man does not thus submit his will to 
the sovereignty of any fellow man, but to 
that of God the Creator and First Cause of 
all, to whom he is made subject by the law 
ot nature; nor does a man allow himself to 
be coerced, by the imagination of any human 
teacher, but by the eternal and immutable 
truth.' He attains at once the natural good 
of the mind and mental freedom. For truth 
as proceeding from the authoritative teach- 
ing of Christ, sets in a clear light the intrin- 
sic character and relative importance of 
things, whatever they may be, and thus in- 
structed and obedient to the truth which he 
sees, he will not subject himself to creatures, 
but creatures to himself, he will not let 
passion rule reason, but will make reason 
rule- passion; casting off the pernicious 
slavery of sin and error, he will be made 
free with the best kind of freedom-/ 'You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free." It is plain, therefore, that 
those whose minds refuse to acknowledge 
Christ are obstinately striving against God. 
Having escaped from the divine subjection, 
they will be no more their own masters for 
that, but wilt come under some human au- 
thority; they will choose, indeed, as men do, 
some one to listen to, to obey, and to follow 
as their master. Besides this, debarring 
themselves from theological studies and 
confining the exercise of their minds within 
a more circumscribed sphere, they will come 
less efficiently trained to the consideration 
of subjects with which reason properly deals. 
There are many things in nature on the 
investigation or explanation of which theol- 
ogy sheds considerable light. And often, to 
punish men's pride, God suffers them to miss 
the truth so as to chastise them in the very 
thing In which they have sinned. For one 
or other of these reasons very many men 
who seem endowed with great intellectual 
capacity and of profound erudition havo 
nevertheless in their Investigations of nature 
fallen into the most absurd and egregious 
mistakes. 

It is certain, therefore, that in Christianity 
the understanding should be wholly and un- 
reservedly resigned to the divine authority. 
If when reason thus submits, our spiritual 
pride, which is so strong In us, suffers re- 



pression and feels pain, that proves all the 
more that In a Christian there ought to be 
patient endurance not merely of the will, but 
of the mind as well. We would wish espe- 
cially to note for those who dream of and 
openly prefer some discipline of thought and 
action in Christianity, less rigorous and more 
indulgent to human nature, that this sup- 
poses that we should have little or nothing 
to put up • with. They have no notion 
of the -spirit of faith and of . Christian 
institutions, they do not see that the 
Cross- meets us everywhere as the standard 
of life and the banner under which we 
must always fight if we would follow Christ, 
not in name only, but In deed and in truth- 

God alone is Life. AH other beings partake 
of, but are not, Life. Moreover from all 
eternity, and by His proper nature Christ is 
"the Life" equally as He is "the Truth, be- 
ing God of God. From Him, as from Its 
ultimate and most august beginning, all life 
has flowed down upon the world and will 
forever flow; all that is, has its being from 
Him; all that lives, lives by Him, for by the 
Word 'all things were made, and without 
Him was nothing made that was made.' " 

So .much for the natural life. But above 
We alluded to a much better and much more 
desirable life, won for us by the sacrifice of 
Christ, vis., the life of grace, the most 
blessed end of which is the life of glory, to 
which all our thoughts and actions should be 
referred. The whole meaning of Christian 
doctrine and precepts Is that "we being dead 
to sin, should live to justice," that ii to say, 
to virtue and holiness, in which the moral 
life of the soul consists with the well founded 
hope of. everlasting happiness. 

But justice in' its true and proper sense, the 
justice which attains to salvation is fed by 
Christian faith and by that alone. "The just 
man liveth by faith;" "Without faith it is 
impossible to please God." It follows that 
Jesus Christ, who is the author and parent 
and upholder of faith, maintains and sup- 
ports our moral life chiefly by the ministry 
of the Church. To her administration, in 
keeping with HIi benign and most provident 
purpose, He has committed the appropriate 
means of generating and preserving the virtue 
of which We speak, and of reviving it when 
dead. The force then, which generates and 
conserves the virtues necessary to salvation 
disappears when morality is divorced from 
divine faith; and, truly, those who would 
have morals directed In the path of virtue by 
the sole authority of reason, rob man of his 
highest dignity, and most perniciously de- 
prive him of his supernatural life and throw 
him back on the merely natural. Not that 
man Is unable to recognise and observe many 
natural precepts by the light of reason, but 
even if he recognize and observe them all 
without stumbling for the whole of his life, 
which without the grace of our Redeemer 
helping him, he could not do, yet vain would 
be his confidence of obtaining eternal salva- 
tion if destitute of faith. "If any one abide 
not In Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch 
and shall wither, and they shall gather him 
up, and cast him Into the fire, and he 
burneth." "He that believeth not shall be 
condemned." How little that kind of virtue 
which despises faith avails in the end, and 
what sort of fruit it brings forth, we see 
only too plainly. 

Why is it that with so much zeal displayed 
for establishing and augmenting the com- 
monwealth, nations still have to labor and 
yet fare so ill in so many important things 
more and more each year? They say indeed 
that civil society is self-dependent, that it 
can go on happily without the protection of 
Christian institutions, that by its own un- 



aided energies it can reach its goal. Hence 
they prefer to have public affairs conducted 
on a secular basis, so that in civil discipline 
and public life there are always fewer and 
fewer traces discernible of the old religious 
spirit. They do not see what they are doing. 
Take away the supremacy of God, who judges 
right and wrong; and law necessarily loses 
its paramount authority, while at the same 
time justice is undermined, these two being 
the strongest and most essential bonds of 
social union. In the same way, when the 
hope and expectation of immortality are gone, 
it is only human to seek greedily' after per- 
ishable things, and everyone will try, *ln 
proportion to his power, to -clutch a larger 
share of them. Hence spring jealousies, en- 
vies, hatreds; the most Iniquitous plots to 
overthrow all power and mad schemes of uni- 
versal ruin are formed. There is no peace 
abroad, nor security at home and. social Ufa 
is made hideous by crime. 

In such Btrife of passions, in such Impend- 
ing perils, we must either look for utter ruin, 
or some effective remedy must be found with- 
out delay. To restrain evil-doers, to soften 
the manners of our populations, to deter 
them from committing crimes by legislative 
Intervention, is right and necessary; but 
that is by no means all. The healing; 
of the nations goes deeper; a mightier 
Influence must be invoked than human 
endeavor, one that may touch the 
conscience and reawaken the sense of duly, 
the same influence that has once already de- 
livered from destruction a world overwhelmed 
with far greater evils. 

Do away with the obstacles to the spirit of 
Christianity; revive and make it strong in 
t^e state, and the state will be recreated. 
The strife between high and low will at once 
be appeased, and each will observe with 
mutual respect the rights of the other. If 
they listen to Christ, the prosperous and the 
unfortunate will both alike remember their 
duty; the one will feel that they must keep 
justice and charity, if they would be saved, 
the other that they must show temperance 
and moderation. Domestic society will have 
been solidly established under a salutary fear 
of the divine commands and prohibitions; and 
so likewise in society at large, the precepts 
of the natural law will prevail, which tells 
us that it is right to respect lawful authority, 
and to obey the laws, to do no seditious act, 
nor contrive anything by unlawful associa- 
tion. Thus when Christian law exerts its 
power without being thwarted by anything, 
naturally and without effort, the order of 
society is maintained as constituted by Divine 
Providence, and prosperity and public aafety 
are secured. The security of the state de- 
mands that we should be brought back to 
Him from whom we ought never to have de- 
parted, to Him who is the way, the truth and 
the life, not as individuals merely, but as 
human society through all Its extent Christ 
our Lord must be reinstated as the Ruler 
of human society. It belongs to Him,, as do 
all Its members. All the elements of the 
commonwealth; legal commands and prohibi- 
tions, popular institutions, schools, marriage, 
home-life, the workshop, and the palace* all 
must be made to come to that fountain and 
imbibe the life that comes from Him. No 
one should fall to see that on this largely de- 
pends the civilization of nations, which is 
so eagerly sought, but which is nourished 
and augmented not so much by bodily com- 
forts and conveniences, as by what belongs 
to the soul, viz., commendable lives and the 
cultivation of virtue. 

Many are estranged from Jesus Chris* 
rahther through ignorance than perversity; 
many study man and the uni versa amttn* 
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him with all earnestness, but very few study 
the Son of God. Let it be the first things 
then to dispel ignorance by knowledge, so 
that He may not be despised or rejected as 
unknown. We call upon Christians every- 
where to labor diligently to the utmost of 
their power to know their Redeemer. Any 
one who regards Him with a sincere and 
candid mind, will clearly perceive thai 
nothing can be more salutary than HU law, 
or , more divine than His doctrine. In this] 
your authority and co-operation. Venerable. 
Brethren, will marvellously assist, as will 
also the seal and assiduity of the clergy at 
large. Think it the chief part of your duty 
to engrave in the hearts of your people the 
true knowledge, and, We might almost say 
the Image, of Jesus Christ, and to illustrate 



in your letters, your discourses, your schools 
and colleges, your public assemblies, when- 
ever occasion serves, Hii charity, His bene- 
fits and institutions. About the "rights of 
man," as they are called, the multitude has 
heard enough; it is time they should hear 
of the rights of God. That the present is a 
suitable time, is 3hown by the good impulses 
of many which have already, as We have 
said, been awakened, and in particular by thfc 
many evidences which have been given of 
piety towards the Redeemer, a piety .which, 
if it please God, we shall hand down to the 
next century with the promise of a better 
age. But as the matter in hand is one in 
which success can only be looked for through 
Divine grace, let us with a common impulse 
and with earnest prayers invoke the mercy 



of Almighty God, that He would not suffer 
those to perish whom He has freed by shed* 
ding His blood, that He would graciously 
regard this age, which has, Indeed, been 
grievously remiss, but has suffered much and 
bitterly, too, in expiation of its sins; and 
that He would, benignantly embracing all 
peoples and classes of men, remember the 
word which He spoke: "If I be lifted up 
from the earth, I will draw all /things to 
Myself." 

\ In promise of divine gifts, and in witness of 
our paternal benevolence. Venerable Brethren, 
we impart to your clergy and people most 
lovingly in the Lord our Apostolic benedic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter's November 1, 
1900* the twenty-third year of our Pontificate. 

LEO XIII.. Pope. 
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Tenerable Brothers, Health and Apoatolic 
Benediction. 

THE grave discussions oh economical 
que stions which for sonic time 
passed have disturbed the peace of 
several countries of the world are 
growing in frequency and Intensity^ to 
such a degree that the minds of 
thoughtful men are filled, and rigntly so, 
with worry and alarm. These discussions 
take their rise In the bad philosophical and 
ethical teaching which is now widespread 
among the people. The changes also which 
the mechanical Inventions of the age have 
introduced, the rapidity of communication 
between places and the devices of every kind 
for diminishing labor and increasing gain 
all add bitterness to the strife; and lastly 
matters have been brought to such a pass 
by the struggle between capital and labor, 
fomented as it Is by professional agitators 
that the countries where these disturbances 
most frequently occur find themselves con- 
fronted with ruin and disaster. 

At the very beginning of Our Pontificate 
We clearly pointed out what the peril was 
which confronted Society on this head, and 
We deemed It Our duty to warn Catholics, 
in unmistakable language, how great the 
error was which was lurking In the utter- 
ances of Socialism, and how great the danger 
was that threatened not only their temporal 
possessions, but also their morality and re- 
ligion. That was the purpose of Our Ency- 
clical Letter which We published on Decem- 
ber 18, 1878, but as these dangers day by 
day threatened still greater disaster both to 
Individuals and the commonwealth, We 
strove with all the more energy to avert 
them. This was the object of Our Encyclical 
of May 15. 1891, in which We dwelt at length 
on the rights and duties which both classes 
of Society — those namely, who control capi- 
tal and those who contribute labor— are bound 
In relation to each other; and at the same 
time We made It evident that the remedies 
which are most useful to protect the cause 
of Religion and to terminate the contest be- 
tween the different classes of Society were 
to be found In the precepts of the Gospel. 

Nor, with God's grace, were Our hopes en- 
tirely frustrated. Even those who are not 
Catholics, moved by the power of truth, 
avowed that the Church must be credited 
with a watchful care over all classes of 
Society, and especially those whom fortune 
had least favored. Catholics, of course, pro- 
fited abundantly by these Letters, for they 
not. only received encouragement and 
strength for the admirable enterprises in 
which they were engaged, but also obtained 
the light which they desired, by the help of 



which they Were able with greater safety 
and with more plentiful blessings to continue 
the efforts which they had been making in 
the matter of which We are now speaking. 
Hence it happened that the differences of 
opinion which prevailed among them were 
either removed or their acrimony diminished 
and the discussion laid aside. In the work 
which they had undertaken this was effec- 
ted, vis., that In their efforts tor the eleva- 
tion of the poorer classes, especially in those 
places where the trouble is greatest, many 
hew enterprises were set on foot; those 
which were already established were in- 
creased and all reaped the blessing of a 
greater stability imparted to them. Some 
of these works were called Bureaus of the 
People, their object being to supply infor- 
mation. Rural Savings Banks had been es- 
tablished, and various Associations, some for 
mutual aid, others of relief were organized. 
There were Workingmen's Societies and 
other enterprises for work or beneficence. 
Thus under the auspJces of the Church 
united action of Catholics was secured as 
well as wise discrimination exercised in the 
distribution of help for the poor who are 
often as badly dealt with by chicanery and 
exploitation of their necessities as they are 
oppressed by Indigence and toll. These 
schemes of popular benevolence were at 
first distinguished by no particular appella- 
tion. The name of Christian Socialism with 
its derivatives which 'was adopted by some 
was very properly allowed to fall into dis- 
use. Afterwards some asked to have tt 
called The Popular Christian Movement. In 
the countries most concerned In this matter 
there are some who are known as Christian 
Socialists. Elsewhere the movement is de- 
scribed as Christian Democracy, and its par- 
tisans Christian Democrats, in contradis- 
tinction to those who are designated as 
Socialists, and whose system is known as 
Social Democracy. Not much exception is 
taken to the former, i. e., Christian Social- 
Ism, but many excellent men find the term 
Christian Democracy objectionable. They 
hold it to be very ambiguous, and for this 
reason open to two objections. It seems by 
implication to covertly favor popular gov- 
ernment and to disparage Other methods of 
political administration. Secondly, it ap- 
pears to belittle religion by restricting its 
scope to the care of the poor, as if the other 
sections of Society were not of its concern. 
More than that, under the shadow of its 
name there might easily lurk a design to 
attack all legitimate power either civil or 
sacred. Wherefore, since this discussion is 
now so widespread, so exaggerated and so 
bitter, the consciousness of duty warns Us 



to put a check on this controversy and .t* 
define what Catnollcs are to think on this 
matter. We also propose to describe how 
the movement may extend its scope and be 
made more useful to the commonwealth. 

What Social Democracy Is and what 
Christian Democracy ought to be assuredly 
no one can doubt. The first, with due con- 
sideration to the greater or less intemper- 
ance of Its utterance, Is carried to such an 
excess by many as to maintain that there 
is really nothing existing above the natural 
order of things, and that the acquirement anjl 
enjoyment of corporal and external goods 
constitute man's happiness, It aims at put- 
ting all government in the hands of thjfe 
people, reducing all ranks to the same level, 
abolishing all distinction of class, and finally 
introducing cemmunity of goods. Hence, the 
right of ownership Is to be abrojgated, and 
whatever property a man possesses, or 
whatever means of livelihood he has, 1ft tb 
be common to all. 

As against this, Christian Democracy, bjr 
the fact that It is Christian, is built, anp 
necessarily so, on the basic principles of 
Divine Faith, and provides for the better- 
ment of the masses with the ulterior object 
of availing itself of the occasion to fashion 
their minds for things which are everlast- 
ing. Hence, for Christian Democracy justice 
is sacred; it must maintain that the right 
of acquiring aud possessing property cannot 
be impugned, and it must safeguard the va- 
rious distinctions and degrees which are In- 
dispensable in every well-ordered common- 
wealth. Finally it must endeavor to pre- 
serve in every human society the form an)! 
the character which God ever Impresses on 
it. It is clear, therefore, that there 4 
nothing in common between Social 
and Christian Democracy. They differ 
from each other &3 much as the Sect oif So- 
cialism differs from the profession of Chrfit- 
tlanity. 

Moreover it would be a crime to distort 
this name of Christian Democracy to poli- 
tics, for although democracy, both In its 
philological and philosophical stgnificitloni. 
implies popular government, yet in Its present 
application it U so to be employed that, re- 
moving from it all political signiflcafice. it fs 
to mean nothing else than a benevolent and 
Christian movement in behalf of the people. 
For the laws of nature and of the Gospel, 
which by right are superior to all human con- 
tingencies, are necessarily independent of ail 
modifications of civil government, while at 
the same time they are In concord with $reri- 
thlng that is not repugnant to morality and 
justice. They are, therefore, aftd they must 
remain absolutely free from political parties 
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and have nothing to . do with the various 
change* of administration which may occur 
la a nation; so that Catholics may and ought 
to be citizens according to the constitution 
of any state, guided as they are by those 
laws which command them to love God above 
ail things, and their neighbors as themselves. 
This has always been the discipline of the 
Church. The Roman Pontiffs acted upon this 
principle, whenever they dealt with different 
conntries, no matter what might be the char- 
acter of their governments. Hence, the mind 
and the action of Catholics who are devoted 
to the amelioration of the working classes, 
can never be actuated with the purpose of 
favoring and introducing one government in 
place of another. 

In the same manner, from Christian Dem- 
ocracy, We must remove another possible sub- 
ject of reproach, namely: that while looking 
after the advantage of the working people 
they should act in such a manner as to forget 
the upper classes of Society; for they also are 
of the greatest use in preserving and per- 
fecting the commonwealth. As We have ex- 
plained, the Christian law of charity will 
prevent Us from *o doing. For it extends to 
all classes of Society, and all should be 
treated as members of the same family, as 
children of the same Heavenly Father, as 
redeemed by the same Saviour, and called to 
the same eternal heritage. Hence the doc- 
trine of the .Apostle who warns us .that:, 
"we are one body and one spirit called to the 
one hope in our vocation; one "Lord, one 
faith and one Baptism; one God and the 
Father of all who is above all, and through 
all, and In us all." Wherefore on account 
of the nature of the union which exists be- 
tween the different classes of Society and 
which Christian brotherhood make3 still 
closer, It follows that no matter how great 
Our devotion may be in helping the people, 
We should all the mbre keep Our hold upor 
the upper classes, because association with 
them is proper and necessary, as We shall 
explain later on, for the happy . Issue or the 
work in which We are engaged. 
i Let there be no question of fostering under 
this name of Christian Democracy any in- 
tention of diminishing the spirit of obedience, 
or of withdrawing people from their lawful 
rulers. Both the natural and the Christian 
law command us to revere those who. in their 
various grades, are above us in the State, and 
to submit our.se.l.yeg to fchqifc. j#st commands. 
It is Quite i^ -keeping with our dignity as 
men and Christians to obey not only exterior- 
ly but from ; the heart, as the Apostle ex- 
presses it, for conscience sake, when He 
commands us to keep our soul subject to 
the higher powers. It is abhorrent to the 
profession of a Christian for any one to be 
unwilling to be subjept and obedient to those 
who rule In the Church, and first of all to 
the bishops whom (without prejudice to the 
universal power of the Roman Pontiff) "the 
Holy Ghost has placed to rule the Church of 
God which Cbrist has purchased by His 
blood." He who thinks or acts otherwise 13 
guilty of ignoring the grave precept of the 
Apostle who bids us to obey our rulers and 
to be subject to them, for they watch, having 
to give an account of our souls. Let the 
faithful everywhere implant these principles 
deep In their souls, and put them in practice 
In their daily life, and let the ministers of 
the Gospel meditate them profoundly, and 
lnee?santiy labor not merely by exhortation 
but especially by example to make them enter 
Into the souls of others. 

vVe have recalled these matters which on 
eVrer occasions VVe have made the subject of 
Onr 'r,-*rv ''. :i, ir : i* - .11- 



sion about the name of Christian Democracy 
will cease and that all suspicion of any danger 
coming from what the name signifies will 
be put at rest. And with reason do We hope 
so; for neglecting the opinions of certain men, 
with regard to the power and the efficacy of 
this kind of Christian Democracy, which at 
times are exaggerated and are not free from 
error, let no one however condemn that seal 
which, according to the natural and Divine 
law, has this for its object, vis.: to make 
the condition of those who toil more toler- 
able; to enable them to obtain, little by little, 
those means by which they may provide 
for the future; to help them to practice In 
public and in private the duties which moral- 
ity and religion inculcate; to aid them to 
feel that they are not animals but men, not 
heathens but Christians, and so to enable 
them to strive more zealously and more eag- 
erly for the one thing which is necessary, 
viz.: that ultimate good for which we are all 
born into this world. This is the intention, 
this is the work of those who wish that the 
people should be animated by Christian senti- 
ments end should be protected from the con- 
tamination of Socialism which threatens 
them*. 

We have designedly made mention here of 
virtue and religion. For, it Is the opinion of 
some, and the error is already very common, 
that the social question is merely an economic 
cne„ whereas m point of fact, it is above all 
a moral and Tellgioue matter, and for that 
reason must be settled by the principles of 
morality and according to the dictates of 
religion. For eveh though wages are doubled 
and the hours of labor are shortened and 
food is cheapened, yet if the workingman 
hearkens to the doctrines that are taught on 
this subject, as he is prone to do, and is 
prompted by the examples set before him to 
throw off respect for God and to enter upou 
a life of Immorality, his labors -and his gain 
will avail him naught. 

Trial and experience have made It abund- 
antly clear that many a workman lives in 
cramped and miserable quarters, in spite of 
his shorter hours and larger wages, simply 
because he has cast aside the restraints of 
morality and religion. Take away the Instinct 
which Christian virtue has planted and nur- 
tured in men's hearts, take away prudence, 
temperance, frugality, patience and other cor- 
rect natural habits, no matter how much 
he may strive, he will never achieve pros- 
perity.; That is- the reason why We have in- 
cessantly exhorted Catholics to enter these 
associations for bettering the condition of 
the laboring classes, and to organize other 
undertakings with the same object in view; 
but We have likewise warned them that all 
this should be done under the auspices of 
religion, with its help and under its guidance. 

The zeal of Catholics on behalf of the 
masses Is especially noteworthy by the fact 
that it is engaged in the very field in which, 
under the benign Inspiration of the Church, 
the active industry of charity has always 
labored, adapting itself in all cases to the 
varying exigencies ,of the times. For the 
law of mutual charity perfects, as it were, the 
law of justice, not merely by giving each 
man his due and In not impeding him in 
the exercise of his rights, but also by 
befriending him in case of need, "not 
with the word alone, or the Hps, but In 
deed and in truth"; being mindful of what 
Christ so lovingly said to His own: "A new 
commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another as I have loved you, that you 
also one love another. By this shall all men 
know that you are. my disciples, if. you have 
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to the rescue of Our fellowmen should, of 
course, be solicitous, first for the imperish- 
able good of the soul, hut it must not neglect 
what is necessary and helpful for the body. 

We should remember what Christ said to the 
disciples of the Baptist who asked him: "Art 
thou he that art to come or look we for an- 
other?" He invoked, as the proof of the mission 
given to Him among men. His exercise of 
charity, quoting for them the text of Isaias: 
"The blind see, the lame Walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again the poor have the gospel preached to 
them." And speaking also of the last judg- 
ment and of the rewards and punishments He 
will assign, He declared that He would take 
special account of the charity men exercised 
toward each other. And In that discourse 
there Is one thing that especially excites our 
surprise, viz.: that Christ omits those works 
of mercy which comfort, the soul and refers 
only to external works which, although done 
in behalf of men, He regards as being done, 
to Himself. "For I was hungry and you 
gave Me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave 
Me to drink ; I was a stranger and you took 
Me in; naked and you covered Me; sick and 
you visited Me; I was In prison and you came 
to Me." 

To the teachings which enjoin the two- 
fold charity of spiritual and corporal works, 
Christ adds His own example so. that no one- 
may fail to recognize the importance which 
He attaches to it. In the present instance 
we recall the sweet words that came from 
His paternal heart: "i have pity on the 
multitude," as well as the desire He had 
to assist them even if It were necessary to 
Invoke His miraculous power. Of His tender- 
compassion we have the proclamation made 
in Holy Writ, viz.: that "He went about 
doing good and healing all that were op-, 
pressed by the devil." This law of charity 
which He imposed upon His apostles, they 
in the most holy and zealous way put into 
practice; and after them those who embraced 
Christianity originated that wonderful variety 
of institutions for alleviating all the miseries 
by which mankind is afflicted. And these in* 
stltutions carried on and continually in- 
creased their powers of relief and were the 
especial glories of . Christianity and of the 
civilization of which it was the source, so 
that right-minded men never fail to admire 
those foundations, aware, as they are of the 
pronenees of men to concern themselves about 
their own and neglect the needa of others. 

Nor are We to eliminate from the Hit of 
good works the giving of money for charity, 
in pursuance of what Christ has said: "But 
yet that which remaineth, give alms." 
Against this, the Socialist cries out and 
demands its abolition as injurious to the 
native dignity of man. But if it is done in 
the manner which the Scripture enjoins, and 
in conformity with the true Christian spirit, 
it neither connotes pride in the giver or. 
inflicts shame upon the one who receives. 
Far from being dishonorable for man it 
draws closer the bonds of human society by 
augmenting the force of the obligation of the* 
duties which men are under with regard to 
each other. No one Is so rich that he does 
not need another's help; no one so poor as 
not to be useful in some way to his fellow- 
man; and the disposition to ask assistance 
from others with confidence, and to grant it 
with kindness is part of our very nature. 
Thus justice and charity are so linked with 
each other, under the equable and sweet 
law of Christ, as to form an admirable, oo- • 
hesive power in human society and. to lead. 
:.:i cf i 4 3CH.gifeed?byoV^^lJWrl-t of 
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providence in looking after their own and in 
seeking the common good as well. 

As regards not merely the temporary aid 
given to the laboring classes, but the estab- 
lishment of permanent institutions in their 
behalf, it is most commendable for charity 
to undertake them. It will thus see that 
more certain and more reliable means of 
assistance will be afforded to the necessitous. 
That kind of help, is especially worthy of 
recognition which forms the minds of me- 
chanics' and laborers to thrift and foresight 
so that in course of time they may be able, 
in part at least, to look out for themselves. 
To aim at that Is not only to dignity the 
duty of the rich toward the poor, but to 
elevate the poOr themselves; for while It 
urges them to work for a better degree of 
comfort in their manner of living, it preserves 
them meantime from danger by checking 
extravagance in their deslres^nd acts, as^a 
spur In the practice 'of the virtues proper to 
their state. Since therefore, this is of such 
great avail and so much in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, It is a worthy object for 
charity to undertake with all prudence and 
seal. 

Let It be understood, therefore, that this 
devotion of Catholics to comfort and elevate 
the mass of the people is In keeping with the 
spirit of the Church and is most comfortable 
to the examples which the Church has always 
held up for imitation: It matters very little 
whether it goes under the: name of /"The" 
Popular Christian MovemeitV*' { ^'*'<^stiaTr 
Democracy," if the Instructions : that have 
been given by Us be fully carried out with the 
submission that is due. But It is of the 
greatest importance that Catholics should be 
one in mind, will and action in a matter of 
such great moment. And it Is also of im- 
portance that the influence of these under- 
takings should be extended by the multipli- 
cation of men and means devoted ' to the 
some object. 

Especially must there be appeals to the 
kindly assistance of those whose rank, worldly 
wealth and culture give them importance in 
the community. If their help 13 - excluded, 
scarcely anything can be done which will be 
of any assistance for the wants which now 
clamor for satisfaction in this matter of the 
well-being of the people. Assuredly the more 
earnestly many of those who are prominent 
In the State conspire effectively to attain that 
object the quicker and surer will the end be 
reached. We wish them ' to understand that 
they are not at all free to look after, or 
neglect those who happen to be beneath th*m, 
but that it is a strict duty which binds them. 
For no one lives only for his personal ad- 
vantage in a community; he lives for the 
common good as well, so: that when others 
cannot contribute their share for the general 
object, those who can do so are obliged to 
make up the deficiency. The very extent of 
the benefits they have received Increases the 
burden of their responsibility,! and a stricter 
account will have to be rendered to God who 
bestowed those blessings > upon them. What 
should also urge all to the fulfilment of 
their duty in this regard is the widespread 
disaster which will eventually fall upon all 
classes of Society, if this assistance does 
not arrive in time; and therefore is it that 
he who neglects the cause; of the distressed 
poor is not doing his duty to himself or 
to the State. 

If this social movement extends its scope 
far and wide in a true Christian fashion, and 
grows in its proper and genuine spirit,. there 
will be no danger, as is feared, that those 
other institutions, which the piety of our 
ancestors have established and which are 



now' flourishing, will decline or be absorbed 
by new foundations. Both of them spring 
from the same root of charity and 
religion, and . not only do not conflict 
with each other, but can be made to 
coalesce and combine so perfectly as to 
provide by a union of their benevolent 
resources in a more efficacious manner against 
the graver perils and necessities of the people 
which' confront us to-day. 

The condition of things at present pro- 
claims, and proclaims vehemently, that there 
is need for a union of brave minds with all 
the resources they can command. The har- 
vest of 1 misery is before Our eyes, and the 
dreadful projects of the most disastrous na- 
tional upheavals are threatening Us from the 
growing • power of the socialistic movement. 
They have insidiously: worked their way .into 
the very heart of the State, and in the dark- 
ness of their secret : gatherings, and in the 
open light of day, in their writfng* and their 
harangues, they are urging the masses on- 
ward to sedition; they fling aside religious 
discipline;- they scorn duties and clamor only 
for rights; they are working lncessently on 
the multitudes of the needy which daily grow 
greater, and which, because of their poverty, 
are easily deluded and hurried off into ways 
that are evil. It. is equally the concern of the 
State and, of Religion, and all good. men 
should deem it a sacred duty to preserve 
and guard both in the honor which is their 
due., 

' That this most desirable agreement of wills 
should be maintained, it is essential that all 
refrain from giving any causes of dissension 
in hurting and alienating the minds of others. 
Hence In newspapers and in speeches to the 
people, . let them avoid subtle and useless 
questions which are neither easy to solve nor 
to understand except by minds of unusual 
ability, and only after the most serious 
study. It Is quite natural for people to think 
differently in doubtful questions, but those 
who address themselves to these subjects in 
a proper spirit will preserve their mental 
calm and not forget the respect which is 
due to those who differ from them. If minds 
see things in another light it is not neces- 
sary to become alienated forthwith. To what- 
ever opinion a man's judgment may incline, if 
the matter is yet open to discussion let him 
keep it, provided his mental attitude is 
such that he is ready to yield if the Holy See 
should otherwise decide. 

This Catholic action, of whatever descrip- 
tion it may be, will wprk with greater effect 
if all of the various -associations/ while p?e^ : 
serving their individual rights/ move together 
under one primary, and directive force. 

In Italy We desire that this directive force 
should emanate from the Catholic Congresses 
and Reunions so often praised by Us, to 
further which Our Predecessor and We Our- 
selves have ordered that these meetings 
should be controlled and guided by the 
Bishops of the country. So let it be for other 
nations, in case there be any leading or- 
ganization of this description to which this 
matter has been legitimately intrusted. 

Now in all questions of this sort where 
the interest of the Church and the Christian 
people are so closely allied, it is evident what 
they who are in the sacred ministry should 
do, and it is clear how industrious they 
should be in inculcating right doctrine and in 
teaching the duties of prudence and charity. 
To go out and move among the 'people, to 
exert a healthy influence' on them by adapt- 
ing themselves to the present condition ol 
things is what more than once in addressing 
the clergy we have advised. More^frequently 
also in writing to the Bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Church, and especially of 



late (to the Minister General of the Minor- 
ites, November 25, 1898) We have lauded this 
affectionate solicitude for the people and de- 
clared It to be the especial duty of both 
the secular and regular clergy. But in the 
fulfillment of this obligation let there be the 
greatest caution and prudence exerted, and 
let it be done after the fashion of the saints. 
Francis, who was poor and humble. Vincent 
of Paul, the Father of the afflicted classes, 
and very many others whom the Church 
keeps ever in her memory, were wont to 
lavish their care upon the people, but in 
such wise as not to be engrossed overmuch 
or to be unmindful of themselves or to let It 
prevent them from laboring with the same 
assiduity in the perfection of their own soul 
and the cultivation of virtue. 

There remains one thing upon which we 
desire to insist -very strongly, in which not 
only the ministers of the gospel, but also all 
those who are devoting themselves to the 
cause of the people, can with very little diffi- 
culty bring about a most commendable result 
That is to inculcate In the minds of the 
people, in a brotherly way and whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, the following 
rrinciples. viz.: to keep aloof on all occasions 
from seditious acts and seditious men; to 
guard Inviolate the rights of others; to show 
a proper respect to superiors; to willingly 
perform the work in which they are employed; 
not to grow weary of the restraint of family 
life which in many ways Is so advantageous; 
to keep to their religious practices above all, 
and in their hardships and trials to have 
recourse to the Church for consolation. In 
the furtherance of all this, it is very effica- 
cious to propose the . splendid example of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth, and to advise 
the invocation of its protection, and it also 
helps to remind the people of the examples 
of sanctity which have shone in the midst 
of poverty, and to hold up before them the 
reward that awaits them In the better lift 
to come. 

Finally we recur again to what we have 
already declared and we insist upon it most 
solemnly, viz.: that whatever projects in- 
dividuals or associations form in this matter 
should be done with due regard to Episcopal 
authority and absolutely under Episcopal 
guidance. Let them not be led astray by an 
excessive zeal in the cause of charity. If it 
leads them to be wanting in proper submis- 
sion it is not a sincere zeal; it will not have 
any useful result and cannot be acceptable 
.to God. God delights in the souls of those 
who put -aside tneir own designs and obey 
the rulers of His Church as if they were obey- 
ing Him; He assists them even when they 
attempt difficult things and benignly leads 
them to their desired end. Let them show 
also examples of virtue, so as to prove that 
a Christian is a hater of idleness and In- 
dulgence, that he gives willingly from his 
goods for the help of others, and that he 
stands firm and unconquered in the midst of 
adversity. Examples of that kind have a 
power of moving people to dispositions of soul 
that make for salvation, and have all the 
greater force as the condition of those who 
give them is higfaere in the social scale. 

We exhort you, Venerable Brethren, to 
provide for all this, as the necessities of men 
and of places may require, according to your 
prudence and your zeal, meeting as usual in 
council to combine with each other in your 
plans for the furtherance of these projects* 
Let your solicitude watch and let your au- 
thority be effective in controlling, compelling, 
and also in preventing, lest any one under the 
pretext of good should cause the vigor of 
sacred discipline to be relaxed or the ordsr 
which Christ has established in His Churofc 
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to be disturbed. Thus by the correct, con- 
current, and ever-increasing labor of all 
Catholics, the truth will flash out more 
brilliantly than ever, viz.: that truth and true 
prosperity flourish especially among those 
peoples whom the Church controls and influ- 
ences; and that she holds it as her sacred 
duty to admonish every one of what the law 
of God enjoins, to unite the rich and the 
poor in the bonds of fraternal charity, and 
to lift up and strengthen men's souls in the 
times when adversity presses heavily upon 
them. 

Let Our commands and Our wishes be con- 



firmed by the words which are so full of 
apostolic charity which the Blessed Paul ad- 
dressed to the Romans: "X beseech you there, 
fore brethren, be reformed in the newness of 
your mind; he that giveth, with simplicity; 
he that ruleth, with' carefulness; he that 
showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. Let love 
be without dissimulation— hating that which 
is evil;, clinging to that which is good; loving 
one another with the charity of brotherhood; 
with. honor preventing, one another; in care- 
fulness, not 3lothful; rejoicing in hope; pa- 
tient in tribulation; Instant in prayer. Com- 
municating to the necessities of the saints. 



Pursuing hospitalty. Rejoce with them that 
rejoice; weep with them that weep; being of 
one mind to one another; to no man render- 
ing evil for evil; providing good things not 
only in the sight of God but also in the 
sight of men." 

As a pledge of these benefits receive the 
Apostolic Benediction which Venerable 
Brethren We grjtnt most lovingly in the 
Lord to you and your clergy and people. 

Given at Rome in St. Peter's the 18th day 
of January, 1901, in the 23d year of Our 
Pontificate. LEO XIII, Pope. 
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VENBHABI4B Brothers: — Health and 
Apostolic Benediction. 
Haying come to the 25th year of 
Our Apostolio Ministry, and being aston- 
ished Ourselves at the length of the way 
which We have traveled amidst painful and 
continual cares. We are naturally inspired 
to lift Our thoughts to the ever blessed God, 
who, with so many other fsvors, has deigned 
to accord Us a Pontificate the length of 
which has scarcely heen surpassed in hiB- 
tory. To the Father of all mankind, there- 
fore; to Him who holds In His hands the 
mysterious secret of Ufe, ascends, as an 
Imperious need of the heart, the canticle of 
Our thanksgiving. Assuredly the eye of 
man cannot pierce all the depths of the de- 
signs of Qod in thus prolonging Our old age 
beyond the limits of hope: here We can 
only be silent and adore. But there is one 
thing which We do well understand; name- 
ly, that as it has pleased Him, and still 
pleases Him, to preserve Our existence, a 
great duty is Incumbent on Us— to live for 
the good and the development of His im- 
maculate spouse, the holy Church; and far 
from losing courage in the midst of cares 
and pains, to consecrate to Him the re- 
mainder of Our strength unto Our last sigh. 

After paying a Just tribute of gratitude to 
Our Heavenly Father, to Whom be honor and 
glory for all eternity, it is most agreeable 
to Us to turn Our thoughts and address 
Our words to you, Venerable Brothers, who, 
called by the Holy Ghost to govern the ap- 
pointed portions of the flock of Jesus Christ, 
share thereby with Us in the struggle and 
trijmph, the sorrows and joys, of the min- 
istry of Pastors. No, they shall never fade 
from Our memory, those frequent and strik- 
ing testimonials of religious veneration 
which you have lavished upon Us during the 
course of Our Pontificate, and which you 
still multiply with emulation full of tender- 
ness in the present circumstances. Inti- 
mately united with you already by Our duty 
and Our paternal love, We are more closely 
drawn by those proofs of your devotedness, 
so dear to Our heart, less for what was 
personal in them in Our regard than for the 
inviolable attachment which they denote to 
this Apostolic See, center and mainstay of 
all the Sees of Catholicity. If it has always 
been necessary, that, according to the dif- 
ferent grades of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
all the children of the Church should be 
sedulously united by the bonds of mutual 
charity and by the pursuit of the same ob- 
jects, so as to form but one heart and one 
soul, this union is become in our day more 
Indispensable than ever. For who can ig- 
nore the vast conspiracy of hostile forces 



which alms to-day at destroying and making 
disappear the great work of Jesus Christ, 
by endeavoring, with a fury which knows no 
limits, to rob man, in the intellectual order, 
of the treasure of hoavenly truths, and, in 
the social order, to obliterate the most holy, 
the most salutary Christian institutions. 
But by all this you yourselves are im- 
pressed every day. You who, more than 
once, have poured out to Us your anxieties 
and anguish, deploring the multitude of 
prejudices, the false systems and errors 
which are disseminated . with impunity 
amongst the masses of the people. What 
snares are set on every side for the souls 
of those who believe!. What obstacles are 
multiplied to weaken, and if possible to 
destroy the beneflceut action of the Church! 
And, meanwhile, as if to add derision to 
injustice, the Church herself is charged 
with having lost her pristine vigor, and with 
being powerless to stem the tide of over- 
flowing passions which threaten to carry 
everything away. 

We would wish, Venerable Brothers, to en- 
tertain you with subjects less sad, and more 
in harmony with the great and auspicious 
occasion which induces Us to address you. 
But nothing suggests such tenor of discourse 
— neither the grievous trials of the Church 
which call with instance for prompt reme- 
dies: nor the conditions of contemporary 
society, which, already undermined from a 
moral and material point of view, tend to- 
ward a yet more gloomy future by the aban- 
donment of the great Christian, traditions; 
a law of Providence, confirmed; by hletopy»< 
proving that the great religidus principles 
cannot be renounced without shaking at the 
same time the foundations of order and so- 
cial prosperity. In those circumstances, in 
order to allow souls to recover, to furnish 
thnm with a pew provision of faith and 
courage, it appears to Us opportune and use- 
ful to weigh attentively, in its origin, causes, 
and various forms, the implacable war that 
is waged against the Church; and In denoun- 
cing its pernicious consequences to Indicate a 
remedy. May Our words, therefore, resound 
loudly, though they but recall truths already 
asserted; may they be hearkened to, not only 
by the children of Catholic unity, but also 
by those who differ from Us, and even by tho 
unhappy souls who have no longer any faith; 
tor they are all children of one Father, all 
destined for the same supreme good; may Our 
words, finally, be received as the testament 
which, at the short distance that separates 
Us from eternity, We would wish to leave 
to the people as a presage of the salvation 
which We desire for all. 

During the whole course of her history the 
Church of Christ has had to combat and suf- 
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fer for truth and justice. Instituted by the 
Divine Redeemer Himself to establish 
throughout the world the Kingdom of Qod, 
she must, by the light of the Gospel law, 
lead fallen humanity to its immortal destin- 
ies; that is, to make it enter upon the pos- 
session of the blessings without end which 
God has promised; us, and to which our un- 
aided natural power could never rise— a 
heavenly mission in the pursuit of which the 
Church could not fail to be opposed by the 
countless passions begotton of man's primal 
fall and consequent corruption— pride, cupid- 
ity, unbridled desire of material" pleasures; 
against ail the vices and disorders springing 
from those poisonous roots the Church has 
ever been the most potent means of re- 
straint. Nor should we be astonished at the 
persecutions which have arisen, in conse- 
quence, since the Divine Master foretold 
them, and they must continue as long as this 
world endures. What words did He address 
to His Disciples when sending them to carry 
the treasure of His doctrines to all nations? 
They are familiar to us all: "You will he per- 
secuted from city to city; you will be hated 
and despised for My Name's sake; you will 
be dragged before the tribunals, and con- 
demned to extreme punishment." And wish- 
ing to encourage them for the hour of trial, 
He proposed Himself as their example: "If 
the world hate you, know ye that it hated 
Me before you." 

Certainly, no one, who takes a just and 
unbiased view of things, can explain the 
iaoUvs. QX. ihls. hatred, Wn.%t offense was 
ever committed, what hostility deserved by 
the Divine Redeemer? Having come down 
amongst men through an impulse of Divine 
charity. He had taught a doctrine that was 
blameless, consoling, most efficacious to unite 
mankind in a brotherhood of peace and love; 
He had coveted neither earthly greatness nor 
honor; He had usurped no one's right; on 
the contrary, He was full of pity for the 
weak, the sick, the poor, the sinner and the 
oppressed; hence His life was but a passage 
to distribute with munificent hand His bene- 
fits amongst men. , We must acknowledge, 
in consequence, that it was simply by an ex- 
cess of human malice, so much the more de- 
plorable because unjust, that, nevertheless, 
He became, in truth, according to the 
prophecy of Simeon, "a sign to be contra- 
dicted." 

What wonder, then, if the Catholic Church, 
which continues His Divine mission, and Is 
the incorruptible depositary of His truths, 
has inherited the same lot. The world is al- 
ways consistent in its way. Near the sons 
of God are constantly present the satellites 
of that great adversary of the human race, 
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a rebel from tfce beginning against the 
Most ttigji. named in the Gospel the prince 
of this world. |t is on this account that the 
spirit of the world. In the presence of liw 
and; el aim who announces it in the name 
«| God, swells with the measureless pride of 
an Independence that ill heflts it. Alas, how 
often, la more stormy epochs, with Unheard 
af crueltj and shameless Injustice, and to the 
evident undoing of the whole social body 
nave the adversaries banded themselves to- 
gether lor the foolhardy enterprise ol dis 
serving the work of God I And not succeed- 
ing with one manner of persecution, they 
adopted others. For three long centuries, 
ihe Itoman Empire, abusing It's brute force 
scattered the bodies of martyrs through all 
He provinces, and bathed with their blood 
every foot of ground in this sacred city of 
Rome; while heresy, acting in concert, 
whether hidden beneath a mask or with open 
effrontery with sophistry and snare, endeav- 
ored to destroy at least the harmony and 
unity of faith. Then were set loose, like a 
devastating tempest, the hordes of barbar 
lane from the north, and the Moslems from 
ihe south, leaving In their wake only ruins 
In a desert. So bas beep transmitted from 
*?e to age the melancholy heritage of ha- 
tred }>y which the Spouse of Christ has been 
overwhelmed. There followed a Caesarism 
^suspicious as powerful, jealous of all other 
power, no patter what development it might 
(tself have thence acquired, which incessant- 
ly attacked tl*e Church/to usurp her rights 
sj*4 tread *er liberties under foot. The 
heart bleeds to see this mother so often op- 
pressed with anguish and woes unutterable. 
However, triumphing over every obstacle, 
ever all violence, and all tyrannies, she 
pitched her peaceful tents more and more 
widely; she saved from disaster the glorious 
patrimony of arts, history, science and let 
lets;, and imbuing deeply the whole body of 
society with the spirit of the Gospel, she 
created Christian civilisation— that civilize 
tlon to which the nations, subjected to its 
beneficent influence, owe the equity of their 
laws, the mildnesa of their manners, 
the protection of the week, pity for the af- 
Ueted and the poor, respect for the rights 
and dignity of all men, and. thereby, as far 
is It Is possible amidst the fluctuations of 
human affairs, that calm of social life which 
springs from the just and prudent alliance 
between Justice and liberty. 
" *rn6'se prdoftr of the Intrinsic excellence of 
the'Church are as striking and sublime as 
they have been enduring. Nevertheless, as 
in the Middle Ages and during the first cen- 
turies, so in those nearer our own, we see 
ihe Church assailed more harshly, In a cer- 
tain sense at leafct, and more distressingly 
than ever. Through a series of well-known 
historical causes, the pretended Reformation 
of the sixteenth century raised the standard 
pt revolt; and, determining to strike straight 
Into the heart of the Church, audaciously 
attacked -the Papacy* It broke the precious 
title of the ancient unity of faith and au- 
thority, which, multiplying a hundredfold, 
tower, prestige and glory, thanks to the har- 
monious pursuit of the same objects, united 
ill nations under one staff and one shepherd. 
This unity being broken, a pernicious prin- 
ciple of disintegration was Introduced 
tttohpt all ranks of Christians. 

ffe do not, Indeed, hereby pretend to af- 
(Jrm that from the beginning there was a set 

Srppae of destroying the principle of Chrls- 
inity In the heart of society; but by re- 
foatylf, 09 the ope hand, to acknowledge the 
OJ tne Holy §ee. the elective 



cause and bond of unity, and by proclaiming, 
on the other, the principle of private judg- 
ment, the divine structure of faith was 
shaken to its deepest foundations and the 
way was opened to infinite variations, to 
doubts and denials of the moat important 
things, to an extent which the innovators 
themselves had not foreseen. The way was 
opened. Then came the contemptuous and 
mocking philosophism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which advanced farther. It turned to 
ridicule the sacred canon of the Scriptures 
and rejected the entire system of revealed 
truths, with the purpose of being able ulti- 
mately to root out from the conscience of 
the people all religious belief and stifling 
within It the last breath of the spirit of 
Christianity. It Is from this source that 
have flowed rationalism, pantheism, natural- 
ism and materialism— poisonous and destruc- 
tive systems which, under different appear- 
ances, renew the ancient errors triumphant- 
ly refuted by the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church; so that the pride of modern times, 
by excessive confidence in its own lights, 
was stricken with blindness; and, like pagan- 
ism, subsisted thenceforth on fancies, even 
concerning the attributes of the human soul 
and the immortal destinies which constitute 
our glorious heritage. 

The struggle against the Church thus took 
on a more serious character than in the 
past, no less because of the vehemence of 
the assault than because of its universality. 
Contemporary unbelief does not confine itself 
to denying or doubting articles of faith. 
What it combats is the whole body of prin- 
ciples which sacred revelation and sound 
philosophy maintain; those fundamental and 
holy principles, which teach man the supreme 
object of his earthly life, whioh keep him 
in the performance of his duty, which inspire 
his heart with courage and resignation, and 
which In promising him incorruptible Jus 
tice and perfect happiness beyond the tomb, 
enable him to subject time to eternity, earth 
to heaven. But what takes the place of these 
principles, which form the incomparable 
strength bestowed br faith? A frightful 
skepticism, which chills the heart and stifles 
In the conscience every magnanimous aspira 
tlon. 

This system ot practical atheism must 
necessarily cause, as in point of fact it does, 
a profound disorder In the domain of morals 
for. as the greatest philosophers of antiquity 
have declared, religion is the chief founda- 
tion of justice and virtue. When the bonds 
are broken which unite man to God, Who 
is the Sovereign Legislator and Universal 
Judge, a mere phantom of morality remains; 
a morality which is purely civic and. as it 
is termed, independent, which, abstracting 
from the Sternal Mind and the laws of God, 
descends inevitably till it reaches the ulti- 
mate conclusion of making man a law unto 
himself. Incapable, in consequence, ot ris- 
ing on the wings of Christian hope to the 
goods of ihe world beyond, man will seek a 
material satisfaction la the comforts and 
enjoyments of life. There will be excited in 
him s thirst for pleasure, a desire of riches 
and an eager quest of rapid and unlimited 
wealth, even at the cost of justice. There 
will be enkindled in him every ambition and 
a feverish and frenzied desire to gratify them 
even in defiance of law, and he will be 
swayed by a contempt tor right and for pub- 
lic authority, as well as by licentiousness 
of life which, when the condition becomes 
general, will mark the real decay of society. 

Perhaps We may be accused of exagger- 
ating the sad consequences of the disorders 
of which We speak. No; tor the reality is 



before our eyes and warrants but too truly 
Our forebodings. It is manifest that tf 
there is not some betterment asm. .the bases 
of society will crumble and drag down wftfc 
them the great and eternal prjnctpies of law 
and morality. 

It la in consequence oi this con- 
dition of 'things that the social body, 
beginning with the family, is suffering sue* 
serious evils. For the lay State, forgetting 
its limitations and the essential object ot 
the authority which It wields, has laid Its 
hands on the marriage bond to profane It 
and has stripped it of its religious charac- 
ter; it has dared as much as H could ta the 
matter of that natural right which parents 
possess to educate their children, and in 
many countries It has destroyed the stability 
ot marriage by giving a legal sanction to 
the licentious institution of divorce. AM 
know the reault of these attacks. Mere that 
words can tell, they have' ntaftfelted ma?*- ' 
riages which are prompted only by shameful 
passions, whioh are speedily dissolved and 
which, at times, bring about bloody trage- 
dies, at others the most shocking Infidelities:. 
We say nothing of the innocent offspring el 
these unions, the children who are aban- 
doned or whose morals are corrupted on one 
side by the bad example of the parents, on 
the other by the poison which the officially 
lay State constantly pours into their hearts* 
Along with the family, the political and 
social order is also endangered, by doctrines 
which ascribe a (also origin 40 naUuority, and 
which have corrupted the genuine concept 
tlon of government. For If sovereign ae> 
tbority Is derived formally from the consent 
ot the people, and not from God, who is the 
supreme and Sternal Principle of all power; 
it loses In the eyes of the governed its moat 
august characteristic and degenerates Into 
an artificial sovereignty which rests on un- 
stable and shifting bases— namely, the will 
of those from whom it Is said to be derived. 
Do we not see the consequences of this error 
in the carrying out of our laws? Too often 
these laws, instead of being sound reason 
formulated In writing, are but the expression 
of the power of the greater number and the 
will of the predominant political party, ft 
Is thus that the mob is cajoled in seeking 
to satisfy its desires; that a loose rein fl 
given to popular passion, even when It dis- 
turbs the laboriously acquired tranquillity 
of the State, when the disorder in the last 
extremity can only be quelled by violent 
measures and the shedding of blood. 

Consequent upon the repudiation of those 
Christian principles which had contribute^ 
so efficaciously to unite the nations |n the 
bonds of brotherhood, and to bring all hu- 
manity into one great family, there has 
arisen, little by little, in the matrimonial 
order, a system of jealous egotism, In con- 
sequence of which the nations now watch 
each other, If not with hate, at least with 
the suspicion of rivals. Hence, in their 
great undertakings they lose sight of the 
lofty principles of morality and justice and 
forget the protection which the feebler and 
the oppressed have a right to demand. In 
the desire by which they are actuated to 
increase their national riches, they regard 
only the opportunity which circumstances 
afford, the advantages of successful enter- 
prise and the tempting bait ot an accom- 
plished fact, sure that no one will trouble 
them In the name of right or the respect 
which right can claim. Such are the fatal 
principles which have consecrated material 
power as the supreme law of the world, and 
to them is to bo imputed the limitless in- 
crease of military establlshmenui. and fcfcat 
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armed peace; which ' in ' many* respects is 
equivalent to a disastrous war. . 

This lamentable confusion in the realm of 
Ideas has produced restlessness among: the 
people. : outbreaks and : the general' spirit of 
rebellion. From these have sprung the fre- 
quent popular agitations and i disorders - of 
our ' times, which are only the preludes of 
much more terrible disorders in the future. 
The miserable : condition, also, of a large 
part of the poorer* classes, -who assuredly 
merit our assistance, furnishes an admirable 
opportunity* for the designs of scheming agi- 
tators/ and especially > of socialist factions, 
which hold* out to the humbler classes* the 
most extravagant promises and use them to 
carry out the most dreadful projects. 

Those who start on a dangerous descent 
are soon hurled down* in spite of themselves, 
into the abyss. 1 Prompted by an inexorable 
logic, a society of veritable criminals has 
been organized, which, at its very first appear- 
ance, has. by its savage character, startled 
the world. Thanks to the solidarity of its 
construction and its International ' ramifica- 
tions, it has already attempted its wicked 
work, for It stands In fear of nothing and 
recoils before no danger. Repudiating all 
union with society, and cynically scoffing at 
law, religion and morality, its adepts have 
adopted the name of Anarchists, and pro- 
pose to utterly subvert the actual conditions 
of society by making use of every means 
that a bHnd and .savage passion can suggest. 
And. as society draws Us unity and its life 
from the authority f which governs it, 1 so it • 
Is against authority 'that' anarchy "directs its 
efforts.- Who does not feel a thrill- of hdf- 
ror, indignation and pity at the 'Tremenf- 
brance of the many victims that oMate have 
fallen beneath its blows, 'emperors,' em- 
presses, kings, presidents of powerful re- 
publics, whose only crime was tfie sovereign 
power with which they were invested? 

In presence of the ' immensity ' of the 
evils which - overwhelm society 4 and ' the 
perils which menace it, Our duty compels 
XJs again to wan* all men of good will, espe- 
cially those who occupy exalted positions and 
to conjure them as We now) do, to device 
what remedies the situation calls ' for "and 
with prudent energy to apply them without 
delay. 

First of all, it behooves them to inquire 
what remedies are needed, and to examine 
well their potency in the present needs. We 
have extolled liberty and its advantages to 
the skies and have proclaimed it as a sov- 
ereign remedy and an incomparable instru- 
ment of peace and prosperity which will be 
most fruitful in good results. But facts have 
clearly shown us that it does not possess 
the power which is attributed to it. Eco- 
nomic conflicts, struggles of the classes are 
surging around us like a conflagration on all 
sides and there is no promise of the dawn 
of the day of public tranquillity. In point 
of fact, and there is no one who does not 
see it, liberty as it is now understood, that 
Is to say, a liberty granted indiscriminately 
to truth and to error, to good and to evil, 
ends only in destroying all that is noble, 
generous and holy, and in opening the gates 
still wider to crime, to suicide and to a 
multitude of the most degrading passions. 

The doctrine is also taught that the de- 
velopment of public instruction, by making 
the people more polished and more enlight- 
ened, would suffice as a check to unhealthy 
tendencies and to keep man In the ways of 
uprightness and probity. But a hard reality 
has made us feel every day more and more 
of how little avail is instruction without 
religion and morality. As a necessary cqu- 
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sequence of inexperience, and of the prompt- 
ings of bad passion, the mind of youth is 
enthralled by the perverse teachings of the 
day. It absorbs all the errors which an un- 
bridled press does not hesitate to sow broad- 
cast and which depraves the mind and the 
will of youth and foments in them' that spirit 
of pride and insubordination which so often 
troubles the peace' of families and cities. 

So also was confidence reposed in the 
progress of science.' ' Indeed the century 
which has Just closed has witnessed progress 
that was great, unexpected; stupendous. But 
is it true that it has given us 'all the full- 
ness and healthfulness of fruitage that so 
many expected from it? Doubtless the dis- 
coveries' Of science have opened new hori- 
zons to the mind ; it has widened the empire 
of man over the forces of matter and human 
life has been ameliorated in many ways 
through its Instrumentality.' Nevertheless, 
every one feels and many admit that the 
results have not corresponded to the hopes 
that were cherished. It cannot be denied, 
especially when we cast our'eyes on the in- 
tellectual and moral status of the world as 
well as on the records of criminality, when 
we hear the dull murmurs which arise from 
the depths, or when we witness the pre- 
dominance which might has won over right. 
Not to speak of the throngs Who are a prey 
to every misery, a superficial glance at the. 
condition of the world will suffice to 'convince 
us of the indefinable sorrow which* weighs 
upon souls and the immense void which is 
In human hearts." Man may subject nature 
to his way, but matter cannot give* him what 
it has not, and to the questlbns which" most j 
deeply affect our gravest Interests human 
science gives no reply. The thirst for truth, 
'for gooff, for tlie- Infinite', which devours us. 
has not been slaked, nor 'have' the Joys and 
riches of earth,' nor' the increase of 'the com- 
forts of life ever soothed the' anguish which 
■tortures 'the heart. " Are we 'then to" despise 
and Hlhg aside the advantages which accrue , 
from the study of science, from civilization] 
and the wise and sweet use of our liberty? 
Assuredly not. On the contrary, we must 
hold them in the highest esteem; guard them 
and make them grow as a treasure of great 
price, for they are means which of their 
nature are good,' designed' by God' Himself ; 
and ordained by the infinite Goodness and , 
Wisdom for the use and advantage of the 
human race. But we must subordinate the 
use of them to the intentions of the Creator, 
and so employ them as never to eliminate 
the religious element in which ' their' real 
advantage resides, for it is that which' be- 
stows on them a special value and 'renders 
them really fruitful. Such Is the' secret'of 
the problem. When an organism perishes 
and corrupts, It is because it had ceased 
to b«? under the action of the causes which 
had given it its form and constitution. To 
make it healthy and flourishing again it is 
necessary to restore it to the vivifying ac- 
tion of those same causes. So society in its 
foolhardy effort to escape from God has re- 
jected the divine order and revelation; and 
It is thus withdrawn from the salutary 
efficacy of Christianity which is manifestly 
the most solid guarantee ' of order, the 
strongest bond of fraternity and the inex- 
haustible source of public and private virtue. 

This sacrilegious divorce has resulted in 
bringing about the trouble which now dis- 
turbs the world. Hence it is the pale of tb* 
Church which this* lost society . must re- 
enter, if it wishes to recover its well-being, 
Its repose and its salvation. 

Just as Christianity cannot penetrate in 
the soul without ffiaktng U better, so H 



cannot enter Into public life without' estab- 
lishing order. With the idea of a God who 
governs all, Who is Infinitely wise, good and 
Just, the idea of duty seizes upOn the con- 
sciences of men. It assuages sorrow, It 
calms hatred, It engenders heroes. * If it has 
transformed pagan society— and that trans- 
formation was a veritable resurrection — for 
barbarism disappeared in proportion a* 
Christianity extended its sway, so, after the 
terrible shocks' which unbelief has given to 
the world in our days, it will be able to pat 
that world again on the true road and bring 
back, to order the states and 'peoples of 
modern • times. - But the return to Christi- 
anity will not be efficacious and complete if 
it does not restore the world to a sincere 
love for the Holy Catholic j and Apostolic 
Church; . In tne Catholic Church Christianity . 
is incarnate. It identifies itself with that' 
perfect, spiritual, and, in 1U -own order, 
-sovereign society, which is the. mythical 
body of Jesus Christ and which has tor its 
visible head the Roman Pontiff successor 
of the- Prince of the Apostles. It is the con- 
tinuation of the mission of the Saviour, the 
daughter and the heiress of His, redemption. 
It has preached the Gospel and has .defended 
it at . the . price of its blood, and strong in 
the Divine assistance, and of that immortal- 
ity which have been promised.it, it. makes 
no terms with error, but remains faithful to 
the .commands which It has received to 
carry the .doctrine, of Jesus Christ to the 
uttermost limits of the .world ' and to the 
end of 'time,, and to protect it in ^^inviol- 
able integrity. Legitimate 'dlsnensatrix of 
the, teachings of the Gospel it does not re- 
veal itself onljr as the' consoler and redeemer 
of /souls, but it , is still more, the * internal 
source of Justice and cnarity, and the 'pro* 
pagat^r as well* as ' the guardfan of * true 
liberty and of that equality which' alone' is 
possible here nelow. In applying* tho doc- 
trine, of 'its Divine' Founder, it maintains a 
wise equilibrium and marks the true* limits 
between the rights and privileges of society; 
The 'equality which it 'proclaims does mot 
destroy the distinction 1 between the different 
social classes. It keeps them intact, ar na- 
ture itself demands, in order to oppose the 
anarchy of reason emancipated from' faith 
and abandoned to* its own devices. * The lib- 
erty which It^gives in no -wise conflicts *wlth 
the rights of truth, because those rights -are 
superior - to the demands of • liberty. *- Nor 
does it infringe upon the rights o? Justice, 
because those rights - superior..; tP i the 
claims of mere numbers or -power. Nor , does 
it assail the rigjats of God,, because they, are 
superior to the rights of, humanity. • , • 
r * In- the - domestic; circle, <■ the * Church Js- no 
less fruitful in good results. For.. not .only 
does it oppose the • nefarious machinations 
which incredulity resorts to in order, jta at- 
tack the life of the family, but it prepares 
and protects the union and, stability of mar- 
riage, whose hpnor, fidelity and holiness 4t 
guards and develops.. At -the same, time- it 
sustains and cements the civil and political 
order by giving on one side most efficacious 
aid -to authority r . and on the other .by. show- 
ing itself favorable. to the wise reforms. and 
the Just aspirations of the classes, that are 
governed;, by Imposing respect, for rulers 
and . enjoining whatever obedience . is .due 
to them, and by. defending unwaveringly, the 
imperceptible rights of . the human . con- 
science. And. thus it is. that the people wjio 
are 'subject to her influence have no fear^ot, 
oppression, because she . checks . in their 
efforts the rulers who seek to, govern^' as 
tyrants. , * 

Fully aware . of this divine power. We, 
fro© U*e very "beginning of 'Qur' 
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have endeavored to place in the clearest 
light the benevolent designs of the Church 
and to Increase, as far as possible, along 
with the treasures of her doctrine', the field 
of her salutary action. Such has been the 
object of the principal acts of Our Pontifi- 
cate, notably in the Encyclicals on Chris- 
tian Philosophy, on Human Liberty, on 
Christian Marriage, on Freemasonry, on 
The Powers of Government, on The Chris- 
tian Constitution of States, on Socialism, on 
the Labor Question, and the Duties of Chris- 
tian Citizens and other analogous subjects. 
But the ardent .desire of Our soul has not 
been merely to illumine the mind. We have 
endeavored to move and to purify hearts by 
making use of all Our powers to cause Chris- 
tian virtue to flourish among peoples. For 
that reason We have never ceased to bestow 
encouragement and counsel in order to ele- 
vate the minds of men to the goods of the 
world beyond; to enable them to subject 
the body to the soul; their earthly life to 
the heavenly one*; man to God. Blessed by 
the Lord, Our word has been able to in- 
crease and strengthen the convictions of a 
great number of men; to throw light on their 
minds in difficult questions of the day; to 
stimulate their zeal and to advance the va- 
rious works which have been undertaken. 

It is especially for the disinherited classes 
that these works have been inaugurated and 
have continued to grow in every country, 
as is evident from the increase of Christian 
charity which has always found in the midst 
of the pople its favorite field of action. If 
the harvest has not been more abundant, 
Venerable Brothers, let us adore God, who 
is mysteriously just, and beg Him, at the 
same time, to have pity on the blindness of 
so many souls, to whom unhappily the ter- 
rifying word of the Apostle may be ad- 
dressed: "The god of this world has blinded 
the minds of unbelievers, that the light 
of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 
the Image of God, should not shine to them." 

The more the Catholic Church devotes it- 
self to extend Its zeal for the moral and ma- 
terial advancement of the peoples, the more 
the children of darkness arise In hatred 
against it and have recourse to every means 
in their power to tarnish its divine beauty 
md paralyze its action of life-giving repara- 
t on. How many false reasonings have they 
not made and how many calumnies have they 
not 'spread against it! Among their most 
perfidious devices is that which consists in 
repeating to tho ignorant masses and to sus- 
picious governments that the Church is op- 
posed to the progress of science, that it is 
hostile to liberty, that the rights of the 
state are usurped by it and that politics is a 
field which it is constantly Invading. Such 
are the mad accusations that have been a 
thousand times repudiated and a thousand 
times refuted by sound reason and by history 
and, in fact, by every man who has a heart 
for honesty and a mind for truth. 

The Church the enemy of knowledge and 
instruction! Without doubt she is the vigi- 
lant guardian of revealed dogma, but it is 
this very vigilance which prompts her to 
protect science and to favor the wise culti- 
vation of the mind. No! in submitting hi* 
mind to the revelation of the Word, who is 
the supreme truth from whom all truths must 
flow, man will in ho wise contradict what 
reason discovers. On the contrary, the light 
which will come to him from the Divine Word 
*ill give more power and more clearness to 
the human intellect, because it will preserve 
It from a thousand uncertainties and errors. 
Besides, nineteen centuries of a glory 
achieved by Catholicism In all the branches 



of learning amply suffice to refute this ca- 
lumny. It is to the Catholic Church that we 
must ascribe the merit of having propagated 
and defended Christian philosophy, without 
which the world would still be buried in the 
darkness of pagan superstitions and in the 
most abject barbarism. It has preserved and 
transmitted to all generations the precious 
treasure of literature and of the ancient 
sciences. It has opened the first schools for 
the people and crowded the universities which 
still exist, or whose glory is perpetuated even 
to our own days. It has Inspired the loftiest, 
the purest and the most glorious literature, 
while it has gathered under its protection 
men whose genius in the arts has never been 
eclipsed. 

The Church the enemy of liberty! Ah, how 
they travesty the idea of liberty which has 
tor its object one of the most precious of 
God's gifts when they make use of its name 
to justify Its abuse and excess! What do we 
mean by liberty? Does it mean the exemp- 
tion from all laws; the deliverance from all 
restraint, and as a corollary, the right to 
take man's caprice as a guide In all our ac- 
tions? Such liberty the Church certainly re- 
proves, and good and honest men reprove it 
likewise. But do they mean by liberty the 
rational faculty to do good, magnanimously, 
without check or hindrance and according to 
the rules which eternal justice has estab- 
lished? That liberty which Is the only lib- 
erty worthy of man, the only one useful to 
society, none favors or encourages or pro- 
tects more than the Church. By the force 
of Its doctrine and the efficaciousness of its 
action, the Church has freed humanity from 
the yoke o{ slavery in preaching to the world 
the great law of equality and human frater- 
nity. In every age it has defended the feeblo 
and the oppressed against the arrogant domi- 
nation of the strong. It has demanded lib- 
erty of Christian conscience while pouring 
out in torrents the blood of its martyrs; It 
has restored to the child and to the woman 
the dignity and the noble prerogatives of 
their nature in making them share by virtue 
of the same right that reverence and justice 
which Is their due, and it has largely con- 
tributed, both to introduce and maintain civil 
and political liberty in the heart of the na- 
tions. 

The Church the usurper of the rights of the 
State! the Church invading the political do- 
main! Why, the Church knows and teaches 
that her Divine Founder has commanded us 
to give to Caesar what is Caesar's and to 
God what is God's, and that He has thus 
sanctioned the immutable principle of an en- 
during distinction between those two powers 
which are both sovereign in their respective 
spheres, a distinction which is most pregnant 
In its consequences and eminently conducive 
to the development of Christian civilization. 
In its spirit of charity it is a stranger to 
every hostile design against the State. It 
aims only at making these two powers go 
side by side for the advancement of the same 
object, namely, for man and for human so- 
ciety, but by different ways and in conformity 
with the noble plan which has been assigned 
for its divine mission. Would to God that Us 
action was received without mistrust and 
without suspicion. It could not fall to mul- 
tiply the numberless benefits of which we 
rave already spoken. To accuse the Church 
of ambitious views is only to repeat th* 
ancient calumny, a calumny which its power- 
ful enemies have more than once employed 
as a pretext to conceal their own purposes of 
oppression. 

Far from oppressing the State, history 



Nearly shows when it is read without pre- 
judice, that the Church, like Its Divine 
Founder, has been, on the contrary, most 
commonly the victim of oppression and in- 
justice. The reason is that its power rests 
not on the force of arms but on the strength 
of thought and of truth. 

It is therefore assuredly with malignant 
purpose that they hurl against the Church 
accusations like these. It is a pernicious 
and disloyal work, in the pursuit of which 
above all others a oertain sect of darkness 
is engaged, a sect which human society 
these many years carries within itself and 
which like a deadly poison destroys its hap- 
piness, its fecundity and its life. Abiding 
personification of the revolution, it consti- 
tutes a sort of retrogressive society whose 
object is to exercise an occult suzerainty 
over the established order and whose whole 
purpose is to make war against God and 
against His Church. There Is no need of 
naming It, for all will recognize in these 
traits the society of Freemasons, of which 
we have already spoken, expressly in our 
Encyclical, Humanum Genus, of the twenti- 
eth of April, 1884. While denouncing its 
destructive tendency, its erroneous teachings, 
and its wicked purpose of embracing in its 
far-reaching grasp almost all nations, and 
uniting itself to other sects which its secret 
influences put in motion, directing first 
and afterwards retaining its members by 
the advantages which it procures for them, 
bending governments to its will, sometimes 
by promises and sometimes by threats, it 
has succeeded in entering all classes of 
society, and forms an • invisible and Irre- 
sponsible state existing within the legiti- 
mate state. Full of the spirit of Satan, 
who, according to the words of the Apostle, 
knows how to transform himself at need into 
an angel of light, it gives prominence to its 
humanitarian object, but it sacrifices every- 
thing to its sectarian purpose and protests 
that It has no political aim, while in reality 
it exercises the most profound action on the 
legislative and administrative life of the 
nations, and while loudly professing its re- 
spect for authority and even for religion, 
has for its ultimate purpose, as its own 
statutes declare, the destruction of all au- 
thority as well as of the priesthood, both 
of which it holds up as the enemies of lib- 
erty. 

It becomes more evident day by day that 
it is to the inspiration and the assistance of 
this sect that we must attribute in great 
measure the continual troubles with which 
the Church is harassed, as well as the recru- 
descence of the attacks to which It has re- 
cently been subjected. For the slmultane- 
ousness of the assaults in the persecutions 
which have so suddenly burst upon us in 
these later times, like a storm from a clear 
sky, that is to say without any cause pro- 
portionate to the effect; the uniformity of 
means employed to inaugurate this perse- 
cution, namely, the press, public assemblies, 
theatrical productions; the employment in 
every country of the same arms, to wit, cal- 
umny and public uprisings, all this be- 
trays clearly the identity of purpose 
and a programme drawn up by one 
and the same central direction. All 
this is only a simple episode of a 
prearranged plan carried out on a con- 
stantly widening field to multiply the ruins 
of which we speak. Thus they are endeav- 
oring by every means in their power first to 
restrict and then to completely exclude re- 
ligious instruction from the schools so as 
to make the rising generation unbelievers 
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or Indifferent to all religion; a* they are 
endeavoring by the daily press to combat the 
morality of the Church, to ridicule its prac- 
tices and its solemnities. It is only nat- 
ural, consequently, that the Catholic priest- 
hood, whose mission is to preach religion 
and to administer the sacraments should be 
assailed with a special fierceness. In taking 
It as the object of their attacks this sect 
aims at diminishing in the eyes of the peo- 
ple its prestige and Its authority. Already 
their audacity has grown hour by hour in pro- 
portion as it flatters itself that it can do so 
with impunity. It puts a malignant inter- 
pretation an all the acts of the clergy, bases 
suspicion upon the slenderest proofs and 
overwhelms it with the vilest accusations. 
Thus new prejudices are added to those with 
which the clergy are already overwhelmed, 
such for example as their subjection to 
military service, which is such a great ob- 
stacle for the preparation for the priesthood 
and the confiscation of the ecclesiastical 
patrimony which the pious generosity of 
the faithful had founded. 

As regards the religious orders and reli- 
gious congregations, the praotloe of the 
evangelical counsels made them the glory 
of society and the glory of religion. These 
very things rendered them more culpable in 
the eyes of the enemies of the Church and 
were the reasons why they were fiercely de- 
nounced and held up to contempt and ha- 
tred. It is a great grief for us to recall here 
the odious measures which were so unde- 
served and so strongly condemned by all 
honest men by which the members of reli- 
gious orders were lately overwhelmed. 
Nothing was of avail to save them, neither 
the integrity of their life which their ene- 
mies were unable to assail, nor the right 
which authorises all natural associations en- 
tered into for an honorable purpose, nor 
the right of the constitutions which loudly 
proclaimed their freedom to enter Into 
those organisations, nor the favor of the 
people who were so grateful for the pre- 
cious services rendered in the arts, in the 
sciences, and in agriculture, and for the 
charity which poured itself out upon the 
most numerous and poorest classes of 
society.- And hence it Is that these 
men and women who themselves had 
sprung from the people and who had spon- 
taneously renounced all (he joys of family 
to consecrate to the good of thejr fellowmen, 
In those peaceful associations, their youth, 
their talent, their strength and their lives, 
were treated as malefactors, as if they had 
formed criminal associations, and have been 
excluded from the common and prescriptive 
rights at the very time when men are speak- 
ing loudest of liberty. We must not be 
astonished that the most beloved children 
are struck when the father himself, that is 
to say the head of Catholicity, the Roman 
Pontiff, Is no better treated. The facts are 
known to all. Stripped of the temporal 
sovereignty and consequently of that inde- 
pendence which is necessary to accomplish 
his universal and divine mission; forced in 
Rome itself to shut himself up in his own 
dwelling because the enemy has laid siege 
to him on every side, he has been compelled. 
In spite of the derisive assurances^ of respect 
and of the precarious promises of liberty, 
to an abnormal condition of existence which 
is unjust and unworthy of his exalted minis- 
try. We know only^tno well- the difficulties 
that are each Instant created to thwart his 
intentions and to outrage. his dignity. It 
only goes to prove what is every day more 
and more evident, that it is the spiritual 
power of the head of the Church which little 
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by little they aim at destroying when they 
attack the temporal power of the papacy. 
Those who are the real authors of this 
spoliation have not hesitated to confess It. 

Judging by the consequences which have 
followed, this action was not orily impolitic, 
but was an attack on society Itself; for the 
assaults that are made upon religion are so 
many blows struck at the very heart of 
society. 

In making man a being destined to live 
in society, Ood in His providence has also 
founded the Church, which as the holy text 
expresses it, He has established on Mount 
Zlon in order that it might be a light which, 
with its life giving rays, would cause the 
principle of life to penetrate Into the various 
degrees of human society by giving It di- 
vinely inspired laws, by means of which so- 
ciety might establish itself In that order which 
would be most conducive to its welfare. 
Hence in proportion as society separates 
Itself from the Church, which is an important 
element In its strength, by so much does 
it decline, or its woes are multiplied for the 
reason that they are separated whom God 
wished to bind together. 

As for Us, We never weary as often as the 
occasion presents itself to Inculcate these 
great truths, and We desire to do so 
once again and in a very explicit manner on 
this extraordinary occasion. May God 
grant that the faithful will take courage 
from what We say and be guided to 
unite their efforts more efficaciously for the 
common good, that they may be more en- 
lightened and that our adversaries may un- 
derstand the injustice which they commit 
In persecuting the most loving mother and 
the most faithful benefactress qf humanity. 

We would not wish that the remembrance 
of these afflictions should diminish In the 
souls of the faithful that full and entire con- 
fidence which they ought to have in the 
Divine assistance. For God, In His own 
hour and in His mysterious ways, will bring 
about a certain victory. As for Us, no mat- 
ter how great the sadness which fills Our 
heart, We do not fear for the Immortal des- 
tiny of the Church. As We have said in the 
beginning, persecution Is Its heritage, be- 
cause in trying and in purifying its children 
God thereby obtains for them greater and 
more precious advantages. And in permit- 
ting the Church to undergo these trials He 
manifests the Divine assistance which He 
bestows upon It, for He provides new and un- 
looked for means of assuring the 
support and the development of His 
work, while revealing the futility of 
the powers which are leagued against it. 
Nineteen centuries of a life passed in the 
midst of the ebb and flow of all human vicis- 
situdes teach us that the storms pass by 
without ever affecting the foundations of the 
Church. We are able all the more to remain 
unshaken in this confidence, as the present 
time affords indications which forbid depres- 
sion. We cannot deny that the difficulties 
that confront us are extraordinary and for- 
midable, but there are also facts before our 
eyes which give evidence at the same time 
that God is fulfilling His promises with 
admirable Wisdom and goodness. 

While so many powers conspire against the 
Church and while she is progressing on her 
way deprived of all human help and assist- 
ance, Is she not In effect carrying on her 
gigantic "work in the world and Is she not 
extending her action In every clime and 
every nation? Expelled by Jesus' Christ, the 
prince of this world can no longer exercise 
his proud dominion as heretofore and al- 
though doubtless the efforts of Satan may 
cause us many a woe they will not achieve 



the object at which they aim. Already a 
supernatural tranquillity due to the Holy 
Ghost who provides for the Church and Who 
abides in it reigns not only In the souls of 
the faithful but also throughout Christian- 
ity; a tranquillity whose serene development 
We witness everywhere, thanks to the union 
ever more and more close and affection- 
ate with the Apostolic See; a union 
which is in marvelous contrast with the 
agitation, the dissension and the continual 
unrest of the various sects which dis- 
turb the peace of society. There exists also 
between bi6hops and clergy a union which / 
Is fruitful in numberless works of seal and 
charitv. It exists likewise between the 
clergy and laity who more closely knit to- 
gether and more completely freed from hu- 
man respect than ever before, are awaken- 
ing to a new life and organizing with a gen- 
erous emulation in defense of the sacred 
cause of religion. It is this union which We 
have so often recommended and which We 
recommend again, which We bless that it 
may develop still more and may rise like 
an impregnable wall against the fierce vio- 
lence of the enemies of God. 

There Is nothing more natural than that 
Mke the branches which Spring from the roots 
of the tree, these numberless associations 
which we see with Joy flourish In our days 
In the bosom of the Church should arise, 
grow strong and multiply. There is no form 
of Christian piety which has been omitted 
whether there is question of Jesus Christ 
Himself, or His adorable mysteries or His 
Divine Mother, or the saints whose wonder- 
ful virtues have illumined the world. Nor 
has any kind of charitable work been forgot- 
ten. On all sides there is a zealous en- 
deavor to procure Christian instructions for 
youth; help for the sick; moral teaching 
for the people and assistance for the classes 
least favored In the goods of this world. 
With what remarkable rapidity this move- 
clous fruits it would bear If It were not 
opposed by the unjust and unfriendly efforts 
with which it finds itself so often in conflict. 

God, who gives to the Church such great 
vitality in civilized countries where it has 
been established for so many centuries, con- 
soles us beside with other hopes. These 
hopes we owe to the zeal of Catholic mis- 
sionaries. Not psrmltitng themselves to be 
discouraged by the perils which they face; 
by the privations which they endure; by the 
nacriilces of every kind which they accept, 
their numbers are increasing and they are 
paining whole countries to the Gospel and 
10 civilization. Nothing can diminish tholr 
courage, although after the manner of their 
Divine Master they receive only accusations 
and calumnies as the reward of their un- 
Jring labors. 

Thus our sorrows are tempered by the 
sweetest consolations, and in the midst of 
the struggles and the difficulties which are 
our portion we have wherewith to refresh 
our souls and to inspire us with hope. Thl3 
ought to suggest useful and wise reflections 
to those who view the world with intelli- 
gence, and who do not permit passions to 
blind them; for it proves that God has not 
made man independent In what regards the 
last end of life, and just as He has spoken 
to him in the past so He speaks again in our 
dry by His Church which la visibly sustained 
by the Divine assistance and which shows 
clearly where salvation and truth can be 
found. Come what may, this eternal assis- 
tance will inspire our hearts with an is* 
credible hope and persuade us that at the 
hour marked by Providence and in a future 
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which is not remote, truth will scatter the 
mists in which men endeavor to shroud it 
and will shine forth more brilliantly than 
ever. The spirit of the Gospel will spread 
life anew in the heart of our corrupted so- 
ciety and in its perishing members. 

In what concerns Us, Venerable Brethren, 
in order to hasten the day of divine mercy 
We shall not fail in Our duty to do every- 
thing to defend and develop the Kingdom of 
God upon earth. As for you, your pastoral 
solicitude is too well known to Us to ex- 
hort you to do the same. May the ardent 
flame which burns Jn your hearts be trans- 
mitted more and more to the hearts of all 
your priests. They are in immediate con- 
tact with the people. If full of the spirit 
of Jesus Christ and keeping themselves above 
political passion, they unite their action 
wlih yours they will succeed with the bless- 
ing of God in accomplishing marvels. By 
their word they will enlighten the multitude; 
by their sweetness of manners they will gain 
all hearts, and in succoring with charity 
their suffering brethren, they will help them 
little by little to better the condition in 
which they are placed. 

The clergy will be firmly sustained by the 
active and intelligent co-operation of all 
men of good will. Thus the children who 
have tasted the sweetness of the Church will 
thank her for it in a worthy way, viz.: *by 



gathering around her to defend her honor 
and her glory. All can contribute to this 
work which will be so splendidly meritorious 
for them; literary and learned men, by de- 
fending her in books or In the daily press 
which is such a powerful instrument now 
made use of by her enemies; fathers of fam- 
ilies and teachers, by giving a Christian ed- 
ucation to children; magistrates and repre- 
sentatives of the people, by showing them- 
selves firm in the principles which they de- 
fend as well as by the integrity of their 
lives and In the profession of their faith 
without any vestige of human respect. Our 
age exacts lofty ideals, generous designs, and 
the exact observance of the laws. It is by 
a perfect submission to the directions of 
the Holy See that this discipline will be 
strengthened, for it is the best means of 
causing to disappear or at least of di- 
minishing the evil which party opin- 
ions produce in fomenting divisions; and 
it will assist us in uniting all our 
efforts for attaining that higher end, name- 
ly, the triumph of Jesus Christ and His 
Church. Such is the duty of Catholics. As 
for her final triumph she depends upon Him 
who watches with wisdom and love over His 
immaculate spouse, and of Whom it is writ- 
ten, "Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day and 
forever." 



It is therefore to Him. that at this mo- 
ment we should lift our hearts in humble 
and ardent prayer, to Him who loving wftfc 
an infinite love our erring humanity has 
wished to make Himself an expiatory vic- 
tim by the sublimity of His martyrdom; to 
Him who seated although unseen in the mys- 
tical bark of His Church can alone still the 
tempest and command the waves to be calm 
and the furious winds to cease. Without 
doubt, Venerable Brethren, you with Us- will 
ask this Divine Master for the cessation of 
the evils which are overwhelming society, 
for the repeal of all hostile law; for the 
illumination of those who. more perhaps 
through ignorance than through malice, hate 
and persecute the religion of Jesus Christ; 
and also for the drawing together of all men 
of good will in close and holy union. 

May the triumph of truth and of justice 
be thus hastened in the world, and for the 
great family of men may better days dawn; 
days of tranquillity and of peace. 

Meanwhile as a pledge of the most prec- 
ious and Divine favor may the benediction 
which We give you with all Our heart, de- 
scend upon you and all the faithful com- 
mitted to your care. 

Given at Rome, at St Peter's, 19th March, 
1002, in the twenty-fifth year of Our Pon- 
tificate. LEO XIII. 
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TO examine into the nature and to 
promote the effects of those 
manifestations of His wondrous 
love which, like rays of light, stream 
forth from Jesus Christ— this, as be- 
fits Our sacred office, has ever been, and 
this, with His help, to the Jast breath of 
Our life will ever be Our earnest aim and 
endeavor. For. whereas, Our lot has been 
cast in an age that is bitterly hostile to 
justice and truth, We have not failed, as you 
have been reminded by the Apostolic letter 
which We recently addressed to you, to do 
what in Us lay, by Our instructions and ad- 
monitions, and by such practical measures 
as seemed best suited for their purpose, to 
dissipate the contagion of error in its many 
shapes, and to strengthen the sinews of the 
Christian life* Among these efforts of Ours 
there are two in particular, of recent mem- 
ory, closely related to each other, from 
the recollection whereof We gather some 
fruit of comfort, the more seasonable by 
reason of the many causes of sorrow that 
weigh Us down. One of these is the occa- 
sion on which We directed, as a thing most 
desirable, that the entire human race should 
be consecrated by a special act to the Sacred 
Heart of Christ our Redeemer; the other 
that on which We so urgently exhorted all 
those who bear the name Christian to cling 
loyally to Him Who, by divine ordinance, is 
"the Way, the Truth, and the Life," not 
for Individuals alone but for every rightly 
constituted society. And now that same 
apostolic charity, ever watchful over the vi- 
cissitudes of the Church, moves and in a 
manner compels Us to add one thing more. 
In order to nil up the measure of what We 
have already conceived and carried out. 
This is, to commend to all Christians, more 
earnestly than heretofore, the all-holy Eu- 
charist, forasmuch as it is a divine gift 
proceeding from the very Heart of the Re- 
deemer, Who "with desire desireth" this 
singular mode of union with men, a gift 
most admirably adapted to be the means 
whereby the salutary fruits of His redemp- 
tion may be distributed. Indeed We have 
not failod in the past, more than once, to 
use Our authority and to exercise Our zeal 
in its behalf. It gives Us much pleasure to 
recall to mind that We have officially ap- 
proved, and enriched with canonical privi- 
leges, not a few institutions and confrater- 
nities having for their object the perpetual 
adoration of the Sacred Host; that We have 
encouraged the holding of Eucharietic Con- 
gresses, the lesults of which have been as 
profitable as the attendance at them has 
been numerous and distinguished; that We 
have designated as the heavenly patron of 



these and similar undertakings St. Paschal 
Baylon. whose devotion to the myBtery of 
the Eucharist was so extraordinary. 

Accordingly, Venerable Brethren, it has 
seemed good to Us to address you on certain 
points connected with this same mys- 
tery, for the defense and honor ot 
which the solicitude of the Church has 
been so constantly engaged, for which 
martyrs have given their lives, which has af- 
forded to men of the highest genius a theme 
to be illustrated by their learning, their elo- 
quence, their skill in all the arts; and this 
We will do In order to render more clearly 
evident and more widely known those special 
characterists by virtue of which It is so sin- 
gularly adapted to the needs* or these our 
times. It was toward the close of His mor- 
tal life that Christ our Lord left this me- 
morial of His measureless love for men, this 
powerful means of support "for the life of 
the world" (St. John vl., 62). And precisely 
for this reason, We, being so soon to depart 
from this life, can wish for nothing better 
thah that it may be granted to Us to stir 
up and foster in the hearts of all men the 
dispositions of mindful gratitude and due 
devotion toward this wondrous Sacrament, 
wherein most especially lie, as We 'hold, the 
hope and the efficient cause of salvation and 
of that peace which all men so anxiously 
seek. 

Some there are, no doubt, who will ex- 
press their surprise that for the manifold 
troubles and grievous afflictions by which 
our age is harassed We should have deter- 
mined to seek for remedies and redress In 
this quarter rather than elsewhere, and in 
some, perchance. Our words will excite a 
certain peevish disgust. But this is only 
the natural result of pride; for when this 
vice has taken possession of the heart, it 
is inevitable that Christian faith, which 
demands a most willing docility, should lan- 
guish and that a murky darkness In regard 
of divine truths should close in upon the 
mind; so that In the case of many these 
words should be made good: "Whatever 
things they know not, they blaspheme" (St. 
Jude, 10). We, however, so far from being 
hereby turned aside from the design which 
We have taken in hand, are on the con- 
trary determined all the more zealously and 
diligently to hold up the light for the guid- 
ance of the well disposed, and, with the help 
or the united prayers of the faithful, earn- 
estly to implore forgiveness for those who 
speak evil of holy things. 

The Source of Life. 
To know with an entire faith what is the 
excellence of the Most Holy Eucharist U in 



truth to know what the work is which, in 
the might of His mercy, God, made man. car- 
ried out on behalf of the human race. For as 
a right faith teaches us to acknowledge and 
to worship Christ as the sovereign cause of 
our salvation, since He by His wisdom, His 
laws. His ordinances. His example, and by 
the shedding ot His blood, made all things 
new; so the same faith likewise teaches us 
to acknowledge Him and to worship Him as 
really present in the Eucharist, as verily 
abiding through all time in the midst of men 
In order that as their Master, their Good 
Shepherd, their most acceptable Advocate 
with the Father, He may impart to them of 
His own Inexhaustible abundance the bene- 
fits of that redemption which He has accom- 
plished. Now if any one will seriously con- 
sider the benefits which flow from the 
Eucharist he will understand that conspic- 
uous and chief among them all is that in 
which the rest, without exception, are in- 
cluded; in a word, it is for men the source 
of life, of that life which best deserves the 
name. "The bread which I will give is my 
flesh, for the life of the world" (St. John vl, 
52). In more than one way, as We have else- 
where declared, is Christ "the life." He 
Himself declared that the reason of His ad- 
vent among men was this, that He might 
bring them the assured fulness of a more 
than merely human life. "I am come that 
they may have life, and may have it more 
abundantly" (St. John x., 10). Everyone is 
aware that no sooner had "the goodness and 
kindness of God our Saviour appeared" 
(Tit. iii., 4), than there at once burst forth 
a certain creative force which issued in a 
new order of things and pulsed through 
all the veins of society, civil and 
domestic. Hence arose new relations be- 
tween man and man; new rights and new 
duties, public and private; henceforth a new 
direction was given to government, to edu- 
cation, to the arts; and, most important of 
all, man's thoughts and energies were turned 
towards religious truth and the pursuit of 
holiness. Thus was life communicated to 
man, a life truly heavenly and divine. And 
thus we are to account for those expressions 
which so often occur in Holy Writ, "the 
tree of t life," "the word of life," "the book 
of life," "the crown of life," and particu- 
larly "the bread of life." 

But now, since this life of which We are 
speaking bears a definite resemblance to the 
natural life of man, as the one draws its 
nourishment and strength from food, so 
also the other must have Its own food where- 
by it may be sustained and augmented. And 
here it will be opportune to recall to mind 
on what occasion and in what manner Christ 
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moved and prepared the hearts of men for 
the worthy and due reception of the living 
bread which He was about to give them. 
No sooner had the rumor spread of the mira- 
cle which He had wrought on the shores of 

I the lake of Tiberias, when with the mul- 
tiplied loaves He fed the multitude, than 

! many forthwith flocked to Him in the hope 
that they, too, perchance, might be the 
recipients of a like favor. And, jUst as He 
had taken occasion from the water which 
she had drawn from the well to stir up in 
the Samaritan woman a thirst for that "water 
which springeth up unto life everlasting," 
so now Jesus availed Himself of this oppor- 
tunity to excite in the minds of the multi- 
tudes keen hunger for the bread "which en- 
dureth unto life everlasting." Nor, as He was 
careful to explain to them, was the bread 
which He promised the same as that heaven- 
ly manna which had been given to their 
fathers during their wanderings in the desert, 
or again the same as that which, to their 
amazement, they had recently received from 
Him; but He was Himself that bread: "I," 
said He, "am the bread of life" (St. John 
vi:48). And He urges this still further upon 
them all, both by invitation and by precept: 
"If any man shall cat of this bread, he shall 
live forever; and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh for the life of the world." 
And in these other words He brings home to 
them the gravity of the precept: "Amen, 
Amen, I say to you, unless you shall eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood 
you shall not have life in you." Away then 
with the widespread but most mischievous 
error of those who give it as their opinion 
{hat the reception of the fcucharist is in a 
manner reserved for those narrow minded 
persons (as they are deemed) who rid them- 
selves of the cares of the. world in order to 
find rest in some kind of professedly relig- 
ious life. For this gift, than which nothing 
can be more excellent or more conducive to 
salvation, is offered to all those, whatever 
their office or dignity may be, who wish — as 
every one ought to wish — to foster in them- 
selves that life of divine grace whose goal 
is the attainment of the life of blessedness 

; with God. 

Indeed, it is greatly to be desired that those 
men would rightly esteem and would make 
due provision for life everlasting, whose in- 
dustry or talents or rank have put it in 
their power to shape the course of human 
events. But alas! we see with sorrow that 
such men too often proudly flatter themselves 
that they have conferred upon this world 
as it were a fresh lease of life and prosperity, 
inasmuch as by their own energetic action 
tbey are urging it on to the race for wealth, 
to a struggle for the possession of commodi- 
ties which minister to the love of comfort 
and display. And, yet, whithersoever 
we turn, we see that human society, if 
it be estranged from God, instead of en- 
joying that peace in its possessions for 
which it had sought, is shaken and tossed 
like one who is in the agony and heat of 
fever: for while it anxiously strives for 
prosperity, and trusts to it alone, it is pur- 
suing an object that ever escapes it, cling- 
ing to one that ever eludes the grasp. For 
as men and states alike necessarily have 
their being from God, so they can do noth- 
ing good except in God through Jesus Christ, 
through whom every best and choicest gift 
has ever proceeded and proceeds. But the 

I source and chief of all these gifts la the 

I venerable Eucharist, which not only nour- 
ishes and sustains that life the desire 
whereof demands our most strenuous efforts, 
tut also enhances beyond measure that dig- 



nity of man of which in these days we hear 
so much. For what can be more honorable 
or a more worthy object of desire than to 
be made, as far as possible, sharers and 
partakers in the divine nature? Now this 
is precisely what Christ does for us in the 
Eucharist, wherein, after having raised man 
by the operation of His grace to a super- 
natural state, He yet more closely asso- 
ciates and unites him with Himself. For 
there is this difference between the food of 
the boly and that of the soul, that whereas 
the former is changed into our substance, 
the latter changes us into its own; so that 
St. Augustine makes Christ Himself say: 
"You shall not change Me into yourself as 
you do the food of your body, but you shall 
be changed unto Me." 

The Mystery of Faith. 
Moreover, in this admirable Sacrament, 
which is the chief means whereby men are 
engrafted on the divine nature, men also find 
the most efficacious help toward progress in 
every kind of virtue. And first of all in 
faith. In all ages faith has been attacked; 
for, although it elevates the human mind 
by bestowing on it the knowledge of the 
highest truths, yet because, while it makes 
known the existence of divine mysteries, it 
yet leaves in obscurity the mode of their 
being, it Is therefore thought to degrade 
the intellect. But whereas in past times 
particular articles of faith have been made 
by turns the object of attack; the seat of 
war has since been' enlarged and extended, 
until it has come to this, that men deny 
altogether that there is anything above and 
beyond nature. Now nothing can be better 
adapted to promote a renewal of the strength 
and fervor of faith in the human mind than 
the mystery of the Eucharist, the "mystery 
of faith," as it has been most appropriately 
called. For in this one mystery the entire 
supernatural order, with all its wealth and 
variety of wonders, is in a manner summed 
up and contained: "He hath made a remem- 
brance of His wonderful works, a merciful 
and gracious Lord; He hath given food to 
them that fear Him." For whereas God 
has subordinated the whole supernatural 
order to the Incarnation of His Word, in 
virtue whereof salvation has been restored 
to the human race, according to those words 
of the Apostle: "He hath purposed • • •* 
to re-establish all things in Christ, that are 
in heaven and on earth, in Him." Eucharist, 
according to the testimony of the holy 
fathers, should be regarded as In a manner 
a continuation and extension of the Incarna- 
tion. For In and by it the substance of the 
Incarnate Word is united with individual 
men, and the supreme Sacrifice offered on 
Calvary is In a wondrous manner renewed, as 
was signified beforehand by Malachy in the 
words: "In every place there is sacrifice, 
and there is offered to My name a pure 
oblation." And this miracle, itself the 
very greatest of its kind, is accompanied 
by innumerable other miracles; for here 
all the laws of nature are suspended; 
the whole substance of the bread and 
wine are changed into the Body and the 
Blood; the species of bread and wine are sus- 
tained by the divine power without the sup- 
port of any underlying substance; the Body 
of Christ is present in many places at the 
same time, that is to say, wherever the 
Sacrament is consecrated. And In order that 
human reason may the more willingly pay 
its homage to this great mystery, there have 
not been wanting, as an aid to faith, certain 
prodigies wrought in His honor, both in an- 
cient times and in our own, of which in 
more than one place there exist public and 



notable records and memorials. It Is plain 
that by this Sacrament faith 1 8 fed, in It the 
mind finds its nourishment, the objections of 
rationalists are brought to naught, and abun- 
dant light is thrown on the supernatural 
order. 

But that decay of faith in divine things 
of which we have spoken is the effect not 
only of pride, but also of moral corruption. 
For if it is true that a strict morality im- 
proves the quickness of man's intellectual 
powers, and if on the other hand, as the 
maxims of pagan philosophy and the admo- 
nitions of divine wisdom combine to teach 
us, the keenness of the mind is blunted by 
bodily pleasures, how much more, In the 
region of revealed truths, do these same - 
pleasures obscure the light of faith, or even, 
by the Just Judgment of God, entirely extin- 
guish it. For these pleasures at the pres- 
ent day an insatiable appetite rages, infect- 
ing all classes as with an infectious disease, 
even from tender years. Yet even for so 
terrible an evil there is a remedy close at 
hand in the divine Eucharist. For in . the 
first place it puts a check on lust by Increas- 
ing charity, according to the words of St. 
Augustine, who says, speaking of charity, 
"As it grows, lust diminishes; when it 
reaches perfection, lust is no more." More- 
over, the most chaste flesh of Jesus keeps 
down the rebellion of our flesh, as St. Cyril 
of Alexandria taught, "For Christ abiding 
in us lulls to sleep the law of the flesh which 
rages in our members." Then, too, the spe- 
cial and most pleasant fruit of the Eucharist 
is that which is signified in the words of the 
prophet: "What is the good thing of Him," 
that is, of Christ, "and what is His beautiful 
thing, but the corn of the elect and the wine 
that engendereth virgins," producing, In 
other words, that flower and fruitage of a 
strong and constant purpose of virginity 
•which, even in :. age enervated by luxury, 
is daily multiplied : nd spread abroad In the 
Catholic Church, with those advantages to 
religion and to human society, wherever It 
is found, which are plain to see. 

To this it -_-ust be added that by this same 
Sacrament our hope of everlasting blessed- 
ness, based on our trust in the divine assist- 
ance, is wonderfully strengthened. For the 
edge of that longing for happiness Which is so 
deeply rooted In the hearts of all men from 
their birth is whetted even more and more 
by the experience of the deceitfulness of 
earthly goods, by the unjust violence or 
wicked men, and by all those other afflictions 
to which mind and body are subject. Now 
the venerable Sacrament of the Eucharist 
is both the source and the pledge of blessed- 
ness and of glory, and this, not for the soul 
alone, but for the body also. For it enriches 
the soul^pith an abundance of heavenly 
blessings, and fills it with a sweet joy which 
far surpasses man's hope and expectations; 
it sustains him in adversity, strengthens 
him in the spiritual combat, preserves him 
for life everlasting, and as a special provi- 
sion for the journey accompanies him 
thither. And in the frail and perishable 
body that divine Host, which is the im- 
mortal body of Christ, implants a principle 
of resurrection, a seed of immortality, which 
one day must germinate. That to this 
source man's soul and body will be Indebted 
for both these boons has been the constant 
teaching of the Church, which has duti- 
fully reaffirmed the affirmation of Christ: 
"He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath everlasting life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day." 
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In connection with this matter it Is qf 
Importance to consider that in the Eucharist, 
seeing that It is Instituted by Christ 
as "a perpetual memorial of His pas- 
sion/' is proclaimed to the Christian the 
necessity of a salutary self-chastisement. 
For Jesus said to those first priests of His: 
"Do this in memory of me"; that is to say, 
do this for the commemoration of My pains, 
My sorrows, My grievous afflictions, My 
death upon, the oross. Wherefore this sacra- 
ment U at the sa&e time a sacrifice, sea- 
sonable throughout the entire period of our 
penance; and it is likewise a standing ex- 
hortation to all manner o! toil, and a solemn 
and severe rebuke to those carnal pleasures 
which some are not ashamed so highly to 
praise and extol: 4t As often as ye shall eat 
this bread, and drink* this chalice, ye shall 
announce the death of the Lord, until He 
coma," 

The Jond of Charity. 

Furthermore, if any one will diligently 
examine into the causes of the evils of our 
day he win find that they arise from this, 
'that as charity tpward God has grown cold 
the muttal charity of men among themselves 
has likewise cooled. Men have forgotten that 
they are children of God and brethren in 
Jesus Christ; they eare for nothing except 
their own Individual Interests; the interests 
and the rights of others they not only make 
light of, but often attack and Invade. 

Hemes frequent disturbances and strifes 
between olass and class i arroganoe, oppres- 
sion* fraud on the part of the more power- 
ful; misery* envy and turbulence among the 
poo>» ' These are evils for which it is in 
vain to seek a remedy in legislation, in 
threats of penalties to be incurred or in 
any other device of merely human prudence. 
Our chief care and endeavor ought to be, ac- 
cording to the admonitions which we have 
more than once given at considerable length, 
to secure the anion of classes in a mutual 
Interchange of dutiful services, a union 
which, having its origin in God, shall issue 
in deeds that reflect the tru* spirit of Jesus 
Christ and a genuine charity. This charity 
Christ brought into the world, with it He 
would have all hearts on fire. For it alone 
is capable af affording to soul and body 
alike, even in this life, a foretaste of 
blessedness, since it restrains man's In* 
ordinate self-love and puts a check on 
avarice, which "is the root of all evil." And 
whereas it is right to uphold all the claims 
of justice as between the various classes of 
society, nevertheless it Is only with the 
efficacious aid of charity, which tempers 
Justice, that the "equality" which St. Paul 
commended, and which is so salutary for 
human society, can be established and main- 
tained. This, then, is what Christ intended 
when he instituted this venerable sacrament, 
namely, by awakening charity toward God 
to promote mutual charity among mA. For 
the latter, as is plain, is by Us very nature 
rooted in the former and springs from it 
by a kind of spontaneous growth. Nor is It 
possible that there should be any lack of 
charity among men, or rather it must needs 
be enkindled and flourish, if men would but 
ponder well the charity which Christ has 
shown In this Sacrament. For in it He has 
not only given a splendid manifestation of 
His power and wisdom, but "has in a man- 
ner poured out the riches of. His divine love 
toward men." Having before our eyes this 
noble example set us by Christ, who bestows 
on us all that He has, assuredly we ought 
to love and help one another to the utmost, 
being dally more closely united by the 
strong bond of brotherhood. Add to this 
that the outward and visible elements 



Qf this sacrament supply a singularly 
appropriate stimulus -to union. Qp 
this topic St. Cyprian writes: "In 
a word the Lord's sacrifice symbolizes the 
oneness of heart guaranteed by a preserv- 
ing and inviolable charity, which should pre- 
vail among Christians. For when our Lord 
calls His Body bread, a substance which is 
kneaded together out of many grains, He in- 
dicates that we His people, whom He sus- 
tains, are bound together in close union; and 
when He speaks of His Blood as wine, in 
which the Juice pressed from many clusters 
of grapes is mingled in one fluid* He like- 
wise indicates that we His flock art by the 
commingling of a multitude of persons made 
one." In like manner the Angelic Doctor, 
adopting the sentiments of St. Augustine, 
writes: "Our Lord has bequeathed to us His 
Body and Blood under the form of substances 
in which a multitude of things have toon 
reduced to unity, for one of them, namely 
bread, consisting as it does of many grains 
is yet one, and the other, that Is to say wine, 
has Its unity of being from the confluent 
Juice of many grapes; and therefore St. Au- 
gustine elsewhere says: 'O Sacrament of 
mercy, 0 sign of unity, O bond of charity!' " 
All of which Is confirmed by the declaration 
of the Council of Trent that Christ left the 
Eucharist in His Church" as a symbol of that 
unity and charity whereby He would have 
all Christians mutually joined and united 
• • • a symbol of that one body of which 
He is Himself the head, and to which He 
would have us as members, attached by the 
closest bonds of faith, hope and charity.'' 
The same idea had been expressed * by St. 
Paul when he wrote: "For we, being many, 
are one bread, one body, all we who partake 
of the one bread." Very beautiful and Joy- 
ful, too, is the spectacle of Christian brother- 
hood and social equality which is afforded 
when men of all conditions, gentle and sim- 
ple, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
gather round the holy altar, all sharing alike 
in this heavenly banquet. And If In the 
records of the Church it is deservedly reck- 
oned to the special credit of its first ages 
that "the multitude of toe believers had but 
one heart and one soul," there can be no 
shadow of doubt that this Immense "blessing 
was due to their frequent meetings at the 
Divine tgble; for we find it recorded of them: 
"They were persevering in the doctrine of 
the apostles and in the communion of the 
breaking of bread," 

Beside aU this, the grace of mutual chari- 
ty among the living, which derives from the 
Sacrament of the EJucharist so great an in- 
crease of strength, is further extended by 
virtue of the Sacrifice to all those who are 
numbered in the Communion of Saints. For 
the Communion of Saints as everyone knows 
is nothing but the mutual communication of 
help, expiation, prayers, blessings, among aU 
the faithful, who, whether they have already 
attained to tfie heavenly country, or are de- 
tained In the purgatorial fire, or are yet 
exiles here on earth, ail enjoy the common 
franchise of that city whereof Christ is the 
head, and the constitution is charity. For 
faith teaches us, that although the venerable 
sacrifice may be lawfully offered to God 
alone, yet It may be celebrated In honor of 
the saint reigning la heaven with God Who 
has crowned them. In order that we may 
gain for ourselves their patronage. And it 
may also be offered— In accordance with an 
apostolic tradition— for the purpose of ex- 
piating tbe sins of those of the brethren 
who, having died in the Lord, have not yet 
fully paid the penalty of their transgressions. 

The genuine charity, therefore, which 



knows how to do and to suffer all things for 
the salvation and the benefit of all, leaps 
forth with all the heat and energy of a flame 
from that most holy Eucharist in which 
Christ Himself is present and lives, in which 
He Indulges to the utmost His love toward 
us. and under the impulse of that divine love 
ceaselessly renews His Sacrifice. And thus, 
it is not difficult to see whence the arduous 
labors of apostolic men, and whence those 
innumerable designs of every kind for the 
welfare of the human race which have been 
set on foot among Catholics, derive their 
origin, their strength, their permanence, 
their success. 

These few words on a subject so vast will, 
we doubt not, prove most helpful to the 
Christian flock, If you In your seal, venera- 
ble brethren, will cause them to be expound- 
ed and enforced as time and occasion may 
serve But indeed a Sacrament so great 
and so rich in all manner of blessings can 
never be extolled as It deserves by human 
eloquence, nor adequately venerated by the 
worship of man. This Sacrament, whether 
as the theme of devout meditation or as the 
object of public adoration, or. best of all, 
as a food to be received in the utmost purity 
of conscience, Is to be regarded as the cen- 
ter toward which the spiritual life of a 
Christian in ail its ambit gravitates; for all 
other forms of devotion, whatsoever they 
may be, lead up to lt r and in it find their 
point of rest. In this mystery more than in 
any other that gracious invitation and still 
more gracious promise of Christ is realized 
and finds its daily fulfillment: "Come to me 
all yo that labor and are heavily burdened, 
and I will refresh you." 

In a word, this Sacrament Is, as it were, 
the very soul of the Church; and to it the 
grace of the priesthood is ordered and di- 
rected in all its fulness and in each of its 
successive grades. From the same source 
the Church draws and has all her strength, 
all her glory, her every supernatural endow, 
ment and adornment, every good thing that 
is hers; wherefore, she makes it the chiefest 
of all her cares to prepare the hearts of the 
faithful for an intimate union with Christ 
through the Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood, and to draw them thereto. And to 
this end she strives to promote the venera- 
tion of this august mystery by surrounding 
It with holy ceremonies. To this ceaseless 
and ever watchful care of the Church our 
Mother, our attention is drawn by that ex- 
hortation which was * uttered by the holy 
Council of Trent, and which is so much to 
the purpose that for the benefit of the 
Christian people we here reproduce It in Its 
entirety: "The Holy Synod admonishes, ex- 
horts, asks and Implores by the tender 
mercy of our God, that all and each of 
those who bear the name of Christian should 
at last unite and find peace in this sign of 
unity, in this bond of charity, in this symbol 
of concord; and that, mindful of the great 
majesty and singular love of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who gave His precious life as the 
price of our salvation, and His flesh for our 
food, they should believe and revere these 
sacred mysteries of His Body and Blood with 
such constancy of unwavering faith, with 
such interior devotion and worshipful piety, 
that they may be in condition to receive 
frequently that super-substantial bread and 
that It may be to them the life of their souls 
and keep their mind In soundness of faith; 
so that, strengthened with Its strength, they 
may be enabled, after the journey of this 
sorrowful 'pilgrimage, to reach the heavenly 
country, there to see and feed upon that 
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bread of angels which here they eat under 
the sacramental veils." 

History bears witness that the virtues of 
the Christian life have flourished best wher- 
ever and whenever the frequent reception 
of the Eucharist has most prevailed. And 
on the other hand, It Is no less certain that 
In days when men have ceased to care for 
this heavenly bread, and have lost their ap- 
petite for It, the practice of Christian reli- 
gion has gradually lost Its force and vigor. 
And, Indeed, it was as a needful measure 
of precaution against a complete fall- 
ing away that Innocent III, In the 
Council of the Lateran, most strictly 
enjoined that no Christian should abstain 
from receiving the Communion of the Lord's 
Body at leas* in the solemn paschal season. 
But it Is clear that this precept was imposed 
with regret, and only as a last resource; for 
it has always been the desire of the Church 
that at every Maes tome of the faithful 
should be present and should communicate. 
"The holy Synod would wish that in every 
celebration of the Mass some of the faithful 
should take part, not only by devoutly assist- 
ing thereat, but also by the sacramental re- 
ception of the Eucharist, in order that they 
might more abundantly partake of the fruits 
of this holy Sacrifice." 

The Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Most abundant, assuredly, are the salutary 
benefits which are stored up in this most 
venerable mystery, regarded as a Sacrifice; 
a Sacrifice which the Church is accordingly 
wont to offer dally "for the salvation of the 
whole world." And it is fitting, indeed, in 
this age It is specially important, that by 
means of the united efforts of the devout the 
outward honor and the inward reverence paid 
to this Sacrifice should be alike increased. 
Accordingly it is our wish that its manifold 
excellence may be both more widely known 
and more attentively considered. 

There are certain general principles the 
truth of which can be plainly perceived by the 
light of reason; for instance, that the do- 
minion of God our Creator and Preserver 
over all men, whether in their private or in 
their public life, is supreme and absolute; 
that our whole being and all that we possess, 
whether individually or as members of socie- 
ty, comes from the divine bounty; that we on 
our part are bound to show to God, as our 
Lord, the highest reverence, and, as He is 
our greatest benefactor, the deepest grati- 
tude. But how many are there who at the 
present day acknowledge and discharge these 
duties with full and exact observance? In 
no age has the spirit of contumacy and an 
attitude of defiance toward God been more 
prevalent than In our own; an age in which 
that unholy cry of the enemies of Christ: 
"We will not have this man to rule over us," 
makes itself more and more loudly heard, 
together with the utterance of thet wicked 
purpose, "let us make away with Him;" nor 
Is there any motive by which many are hur- 
ried on with more passionate fury than the 
desire utterly to banish God not only from 
the civil government, tut from every form 
of human society. And although men do not 
everywhere proceed to this extremity of 
criminal madness, it is a lamentable thing 
that so many are sunk in oblivion of the 



divine Majesty and- of His favors, and in par- 
ticular of the salvation wrought for us by 
Christ. Now a remedy must be found for 
this wickedness on the one hand, and this 
sloch on the other, in a general increase 
among the faithful of fervent devotion to- 
ward the Eucharistic Sacrifice than which 
nothing can give greater honor, nothing be 
more pleasing to God. For it is a divine 
Victim which is here Immolated; and ac- 
cordingly through this Victim we offer to 
the most blessed Trinity all that honor 
which the infinite dignity of the Godhead de- 
mands; infinite in value and infinitely ac- 
ceptable is the gift which we present to the 
Father in His only begotten Son; so that for 
His benefits to us we not only signify our 
gratitude, but actually make an adequate 
return. 

Moreover there is another twofold fruit 
which we may and must derive from this 
great Sacrifice. The heart is saddened when 
it considers what a flood of wickedness, the 
result— as We have said— of forgetful- 
ness and contempt of the divine Majesty 
has inundated the world. It Is not too 
much to say that a great part of the 
human race seems to be calling down 
upon itself the anger of heaven; though in- 
deed the crop of evils which has* grown up 
here on earth is already ripening to a just 
judgment. Here, then, is a motive whereby 
the faithful may be stirred to a devout and 
earnest endeavor to appease God the aveng- 
er of sin, and to win from Him the help 
which is so needful in these calamitous 
times. And they should see that such bless- 
ings are to be sought principally by means 
of this Sacrifice. For it is only in virtue of 
the death which Christ suffered that man 
can satisfy, and that, most abundantly, the 
demands of God's justice, and can obtain 
the plenteous gifts of His clemency. And 
Christ has willed that the whole virtue of 
His death, alike for expiation and impe- 
tration, should abide in the Eucharist, which 
is no mere empty commemoration thereof, 
but a true and wonderful though bloodless 
and mystical renewal of it. 

To conclude, we gladly acknowledge that 
it has been a cause of no small Joy to us 
that during these last years a renewal of 
love and devotion toward the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist has, as it seems, begun to 
show Itself in the hearts of the faithful; a 
fact which encourages us to hope for better 
times and a more favorable state of affairs. 
Many and varied, as we said at the com- 
mencement, are the expedients which an in- 
ventive piety has devised; and worthy of 
special mention are the confraternities In- 
stituted either with the object of carrying 
out the Eucharistic ritual with greater 
splendour, or for the perpetual adoration 
of the veneralbe Sacrament by day and 
night, or for the purpose of making repara* 
tlon for the blasphemies and insults of 
which It is the object. But neither We nor 
you. Venerable Brethren, can allow ourselves 
to rest satisfied with what has hitherto been 
dene; for there remain many things which 
must be further developed or begun anew, 
to the end that this most divine of gifts, 
this greatest of mysteries, may be better 
understood and more worthily honored and 
revered, even by those who already take 



their part in the religious services of the 
Church. Wherefore, works of this kind 
which have been already set on foot must be 
ever more zealously promoted; old under- 
takings must be revived wherever perchance 
they may have fallen into decay; for in- 
stance, Confraternities- of the holy Euchar- 
ist, Intercessory prayers before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed for the veneration of the 
faithful, solemn processions, devout visits 
to God's tabernacle and other holy and salu- 
tary practices of the same kind; nothing 
must be omitted which a prudent piety may 
suggest as suitable. But the chief aim of 
our efforts must be that the frequent re- 
ception of the Eucharist may be everywhere 
revived among Catholic peoples. For this 
is the lesson which is taught us by the ex- 
ample, already referred to, of the primitive 
Church, by the decrees of Councils, by ttye 
authority of the Fathers and of the holy men 
in all ages. For the soul, like the body, 
needs frequent nourishment; and the holy 
Eucharist provides that food which is best 
adapted to the support of its life. Accord- 
ingly all hostile prejudices, those vain fears 
to which so many yield, and their specious 
excuses from abstaining from the Eucharist, 
must be resolutely put aside; tor there is 
question here of a gift than which none 
other can be more serviceable to the faith- 
ful people, either for the redeeming of them 
from the tyranny of anxious cares concern- 
ing perishable things, or for the renewal 
of the Christian spirit* and perseverance 
therein. To this end the exhortations and 
example of all those who occupy a promi- 
nent position will powerfully contribute, but 
most especially the resourceful and diligent 
seal of the clergy. For priests, to whom 
Christ our Redeemer intrusted the office of 
consecrating and dispensing the mystery of 
His Body and Bleed, can assuredly make no 
better return for the honor which has been 
conferred upon them than by promoting with 
all their might the glory of His Eucharist, 
and by inviting and drawing the hearts of 
men to the health-giving springs of this 
great Sacrament and Sacrifice, seconding 
hereby the longings of His most Sacred 
Heart. 

May God grant that thus, in accordance 
with our earnest desire, the excellent fruits 
of the Eucharist may daily manifest them- 
selves in greater abundance, to the happy 
Increase of faith, hope and charity, and of 
all Christian virtues; and may this turn to 
the recovery and advantage of the whole 
body politic; and may the wisdom of God's 
most provident charity, Who Instituted this 
mystery for all time "for the life of* the 
world," shine forth with an ever brighter 
light. 

Encouraged by such hopes as these, Ven- 
erable Brethren, We. as a presage of thi 
divine liberality and as a pledge of our or& 
charity, meat lovingly bestow on each «r 
you, and on the clergy and flock committed 
to tbe care of each, our Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, on the 28th 
day of May, being the Vigil of the Solemnity 
of Corpus Chrlsti, In the year 1902, of Our 
Pontificate the five and twentieth. 

LEO XIII, POPE. 
— Translation from the London Tablet. 
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•JKINCE at the age of 91 Sophocles wrote his Oedipus Coloneus and proved to the Judges that he had not passed into 
Kj his dotage, no more remarkable instance has appeared of powers preserved in extreme age than that of the won- 
™™ derful old man who has Just celebrated with a Latin poem his ninety-third birthday and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his election as Pope. We have received an early copy, the meter of whose lines of unequal length cannot be 
transferred to English verse; we have simply tried, as far as an inadequate translation will allow, to represent in uneven 
lines and hasty rhymes a little of the fervor and aspiration of the original. 

This Latin poem was included in the book presented by Leo XIII on March 1 to each of the cardinals of the 
Sacred College, many of whom had gathered in Rome to congratulate him on his jubilee and ninety-third birthday: 



Suprcua teoiii Utt*. 

Extremum radlat, pallenti obvolvitur 
umbra 

lam lam sol mortem; nox sublt atra Lao. 

Atm tfbl; areacunt venae, nee Yi vidua hu- 
mor 

PerftnU, exhauato oorporo vita fuglt. 

Mors telum fa tale tacit: velamlne amlcta 
Funareo, gelldna contegit oaaa lapis. 

Ast anlnia aufuglens, excussls libera vin- 
clla, 

©ontinuo aethariaa ardet anhela plagaa. 

Hae celerat cursum, longarum haec meta 
vlarum; 

Expleat, o clemena, anxia vota Deua 

Scilicet ut tandem superls de civlbus anus, 
Dtvtno aeternum lumlne et ore truer. 

Detur et ore tuo, caell Regma, beari. 
Quae dubiae errantem per aalebroea viae 

Duxerls in patriam; materno muuere sos- 
pea 

Carmine te memorl, Virgo benlgna, canam. 



£eo'$ Cast Prayer. 

Leo, now seta thy sun; pale is its dying 
ray; 

Black night succeeds thy day. 

Black night for thee; wasted thy frame; 

life's flood sustains 
No more thy shrunken vein* 

Death casts his fatal dart; robed for the 

grave thy bones 
Lie under the cold atones. 

But my freed soul escapes her chains, and 

longs In flight 
To reach the realms of light. 

That la the goal she seeks; thither her 

journey fares; 
Grant. Lord, my anxious prayers. 

That, with the citizens of Heaven, God's 

face and light 
May ever thrill my sight. 

That I may see thy face, Heaven's Queen. 

whose Mother love 
Has brought me home above. 

To thee, saved through the tangles of a 

perilous way 
I Hit my grateful lay. 

—New York Independent. 
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Bislwps and Popes of Rome. 



TO. 
ffl. 

100. 

109. 
119. 
127. 
189. 

142. 
167. 
168. 

177. 

198. 



219. 
222. 
228. 
280. 

286. 
286. 
260. 
261. 
262. 



268. 

267. 



268. 
269. 

269. 
27*. 
288. 

296. 

IH 

808. 

810. 
811. 

814. 



St. Peter (said to have been the first 
bishop of Rome, and to have been 
crucified, head downward, in 66). 

St. Clement (Clement Romanus); ac- 
cording to Tertullian. 

St. Linus: martyred? clr. 78. 

[St. Linus is frequently called im- 
mediate successor of St. Peter; but 
Tertullian maintains that it was St. 
Clement, In the first century neither 
the dates nor order of succession of 
bishops can be fixed with certainty. 
8ome assert that there were 2 or 3 
bishops of Rome at the same time.] 

St. Cletus, or Anacletus? martyred? 

St. Clement II: abdicated. 

St. Evaristus: martyred: multiplied 
churches. 

St. Alexander: martyred. 

St. Sixtus I: martyred? 

St. Telesphorus: martyred. 

St. Hyginus: condemns Gnostics; called 
himself pope. 

St. Pius: martyred. 

St. Anicctus. 

St. Soterus: martyred under Marcus 

Antoninus. 
St. Bleutherius: opposed the Valentin- 

ians. 

St. Victor I: martyred under Severus. 
St. Zephyrinus: claimed 'to be Peter's 

successor. 
St. Calixtus: martyred. 
[The chair vacant.] 
St. Urban I: behoaded. 
St. Pontlanus: banished by the emperor 

Maxlmln. 
St. Anterus: martyred. 
St. Fabian: martyred under Decius, 260. 
[The chair vacant.] 
St. Cornelius: died. 

St. Lucius: martyred 262. Novatianus 
(denied restoration to the repentant 
lapsed). 

St. Stephen I: martyred in the persecu- 
tion of Valerian. 

St. Sixtus II (his coadjutor): martyred 
8 days before his disciple St. Lau- 
rence, In the persecution of Valerian, 
268. 

[The chair vacant.] 

St. Dionysius: opposed the heresy of 

Sabellius. 
St. Felix I: died in prison. 
St. Butychianus. 

St. Caius: a relative of the emperor 
Diocletian. 

St. Marcellinus: said to have lapsed un- 
der a severe persecution? canonised. 

[The chair vacant.] 

St. Marcellus: banished from Rome by 

the emperor Max en tins. 
St. Busebius: died the same year. 
St. Milt lades or Melohiades: coadjuto| 

to Busebius. 
St. Silvester: commencement of tern 

naval power by gifts of Constantino. 



886. 
887. 



862. 
356. 



368. 
368. 
369. 
366. 



367. 
884. 
898. 

402. 
417. 
418. 

422. 

482. 

440. 

461. 
468. 
483. 

492. 



496. 
498. 

498. 
614. 
628. 

626. 

630. 
638. 
686. 
636. 



637. 
666. 
660. 
673. 
674. 
678. 
690. 



604. 



St. Marcus: died the next year. 

St. Julius I: of great piety and learn- 
ing; maintained the - cause of St. 
Athanaslus. 

Liberius: banished. 

St. Felix II: placed in the chair by Con- 
stans, during the exile of Liberius, 
on whose return he was driven from 
it with ignominy. 

[The emperor would have the two 
popes reign together; but the people 
cried out, "One God, one Christ, and 
one bishop!"] 

Liberius again: abdicated. 

Felix became pope. 

Liberius again: martyred, 866. 

St. Damasus: opposed the Arians; St. 
Jerome, his secretary* corrected 
Latin Bible. 

Ursinus: expelled by Valentinian. 

Siricius: combated heretics. 

St. Anastasius: proscribed works of 
Origen. 

St. Innocent I: condemned Pelagians. 
St. Zozlmus: ditto. 

St. Boniface I: maintained by the em- 
peror Honorius, against Bulalius. 

St. Celestine I: sent missions to Ire- 
land. 

Sixtus HI: opposed Nestorius and 

Butyches. 

St. Leo I the Great: zealous; restrained 

Alaric; an able writer. 
St. Hilary: rich, liberal. 
St. Slmplicius: wise, prudent. 
8t. Felix III: opposed Emperor Zeno 

respecting the Henotlcon. 
8t. Gelasius; opposed heresy; fixed 

the canon of Scriptures; compiled 

the mass. 

St. Anastasius II: congratulated Clovls. 
Symmachus: zealous against the He- 
notlcon. 
Laurentius. 

Hormisdas: opposed Butychlans. 

John I: sent to Constantinople by The- 
odoric; tolerant. 

Felix IV: introduced extreme unction 
as a sacrament. 

Boniface n— Diosoorus. 

John II: called Mercurtus. 

Agapetus: converted Justinian. 

St. Silverlus: son of Pope Hormisdas, 
who had been married; the Empress 
Theodora procured his banishment 
into Lycia (where he died of hunger), 
and made Vigllius pope. 

Vlgillus: banished, but restored. 

Pelagius I: an ecclesiastical reformer. 

John III: great ornamenter of churches. 

[The see vacant.] 

Benedict I, surnamed Bonosus. 

Pelagius II: died of the plague. 

St, Gregory the Great: revised the lit- 
urgy; sent Augustln to convert the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Sablnianus: said to have introduced 
church bells. 



III: died ta a inr 



Condemned Monothelitea. 



606 or 607. Boniface 

months. 

607 or 608. Boniface IV. 
614 or 616. St. Deusdedit. 
617 or 618. Boniface V. 

626. Honorius I: interested in British 
churches. 

639. [The see vacant:] 

640. Severinus, 
640. John IV, 
642. Theodoras L 
649. Martin I, 
664. Eugenius I: liberal. 
667. Vitalianus: favored education ta 



672. 
676. 
678. 



683. 
684. 
686. 
686. 
687. 
701. 

706. 
708. 
708. 

716. 

78L 

741. 
762. 

762. 

757. 
767. 

768. 
772. 
796. 
816. 
817. 
824. 

827. 
827. 
844. 
847. 
865. 
865. 
858. 

867. 
872. 
882. 

884. 
886. 
til. 
896. 



Adeodatus, the gift of God. 

Domnus I: ornamented churches. 

St. Agathon: tribute to the ampere * 

ceased. 

St. Leo H: Instituted holy water; fa- 
vored music 
[The see vacant] 
Benedict II. 

John V: learned and moderate. 
Conon. — Theodore and PascaL 
Sergius: "governed wisely." 
John VI: redeemed captives; firm aai 
wise. 

John VII: moderate. 

Sisinnlus: died 20 days after election. 

Constantino: wise and gentle; visited 

Constantinople. 
St. Gregory n: sent Boniface to eos*- 

vert Germans. 
Gregory HI: Independent; first seat 

nuncios to foreign powers. 
St. Zacharias, a Greek. 
Stephen XL elected: died before mass 

oration. 

Stephen n or III: temporal power mt 

tho church began. 
Paul I: moderate and pious. 
Constantino Theophylactus: allied by 

Lombards. 
Stephen in or IV: literary. 
Adrian I: sanctioned images. 
Leo m: crowned Charlemagne, 800. 
Stephen IV or V. 

Pascal I: ascetic, and built churches. 
Bugenlus II: -father of the afflicted." 

—Zozlmus. 
Valentinus. 

Gregory IV: pious and learned. 
Sergius II. 

Leo IV: defeated the Saracens, 
Pope Joan's election fabulous. 
Benedict IH. — Anastasius. 
Nicholas L the Great: 

Bulgarians. 
Adrian II: eminent for sanctity. 
John VIII: crowned three < 
Marinas or Martin II: 

tins. 
Adrian HI: ditto. 
Stephen V or VI: very < 
Formosus: politica l —fl s i gfcsa . ' \ 
Boniface VI: 
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897. Stephen VI or VII: vicious; dishonored 
the corpse of Pope Formosus; stran- 
gled by the people. 

897. Romanus.— Serglus. 

898. Theodorua 17.: governed 22 days. 
898. John IX. 

900. Benedict IV; "a great pope." 
903. Leo V: expelled; died in prison. 

903. Christopher. 

908. [Several popes made by the infamous 
Marozia.] 

904. Serglus III: disgraced by his vices. 
911. Anastasius III. 

918. Landonlus, or Lando. 
914. John X: stifled by Guy, Duke of Tus- 
cany. 

928. Leo VI: considered an intruder. 

929. Stephen VII or VIII. 

981. John XI: son of Maroxia; Imprisoned In 
the castle of St. Angelo, where he 
0ied. 

438. Leo Vll: great for seal and piety. 
939. Stephen VIII or IX: "of ferocious char- 
acter." 

942. Marlnus II or Martin III: charitable. 
W. AgapetUS ||: ©I holy life; moderate. 
956. John XII, the infamous: deposed for 
' adultery and cruelty; and murdered. 
988. Leo VIII: an honor to the chair. - 
9*. Benedict V: ohesea on the death of John 

XII, but opposed by Leo VIII, who 

was supported by the Emperor Othoj 

died at Hamburg. 
§81. John XIII? elected by the authority 

of the emperor against the popular 

will. 

972. Benedict VI: murdered in prison. 

974. Domnus II.— Boniface VII. 

975. Benedict VII. 

984. John XI: Imprisoned by Boniface VII. 

984. John XV: died before consecration. 

985. John XVI: loved gain. 

998. Gregory V.— John XVII: expelled by the 

emperor and barbarously used. 

999. Sylvester II (Gerbert): learned and sci- 

entific; said to have introduced the 
Arable numerals and invented clocks. 
iOOS. John XYJI: legitimate pope; died same 
year. 

1003. John XV|II: abdicated. 

1009. Serglus IV (original name "Bocca di 
Porco," Pig's Snout). 

1012. Benedict VIII: supported by the em- 
peror against.— Gregory. 

1924. John SIX: elevate* by bribery. 

1088. Benedfct IX: became pope, by purchase, 
at 12 years of age; expelled for vices. 

1044. Sylvester III; 8 months. 

1044. Gregory VI: deposed.— Sylvester; and 
John XX. [The emperor very influ- 
ential.) 

1048. Clement II: flied the next year (Clemens 
Romanus the first Clement). 

1047. Benedict IX again: again deposed. 
1948. Damasus II: died soon after. 

1048. St. Leo IX: a reformer of simony and 

Incontinence. 
1064. [The chair vacant one year! 
1055. Victor II: a reformer. 

1057. Stephen IX or X. 

1058. Benedict X:' expelled, 

1058. Nicholas II: Increased the temporal 
power. 

1061. Alexander II: raised the papal power.— 
Honorius II. 

1073. St. Gregory VU (Hildebrand): vigorous 
reformer; opposed the Emperor Hen- 
ry IV respecting investitures; and 
excommunicated him, 1079; restored 
him at Qanossa, 1077; died in exile, 
1085. 

1080. Clement III (Guibert). 

1085. [The chair vacant one year.] 

1088. Victor III (DIdier): learned. i 



1088. Urban II: crusades commenced. 
1099. Pascal II (Ranicri): Tuscany given to 
the papacy by the Countess Matilda. 

1118. Gelasius II: retired to a monastery.— 

Gregory VIII. 

1119. Calixtus II: settled investiture ques- 

tion. 

1124. Honorius II. 

1130. Innocent II? condemned heresies; held 

2d Lateran council.— Anacletus II. 
1138. Victor IV. 

1143. Celestlne II: ruled five months. 

1144. Lucius II: killed by accident in a popu- 

lar commotion. 

1145. Eugenlus III: ascetic. 
U53. Anastasius IV. 

U54. Adrian IV, or Nicholas Brakespeare, 
the only Englishman elected pope: 
born at Abbot's Langley, near St. 
Alban's; Frederick I prostrated him- 
self before him, kissed his foot, held 
bis stirrup and led tfce white pal- 
frey on which he rode. 

1159. Alexander III: learned; canonized 
Themas a Bocket; resisted Frederick 
I, 1159, Victor V; 1184, Pascal III; 
1168. Oaltstus III; 1178, Innocent III. 

1181. Lucius III.— The cardinals acquire 
power. 

1185. Urban III: opposed Frederick I. 
U87. Gregory VIII: ruled only two monthB. 
1187. Clement III: proclaimed third crusade. 
1191. Celestlne III. 

1198. Innocent III (Lothario Contl): endeav- 
ored to free Rome from foreign in- 
fluence; excommunicated John of 
England; preached crusade against 
the Alblgenses, 1204. 

|218. Honorius III: learned and pious. 

1227. Gregory DC: preached a new crusade; 
collected decretals. 

1241. Celestlne IV: died 18 days after his 
election. 

[The chair vacant 1 year and 7 
months.] 

1243. Innocent IV: opposed Frederick II; gave 

the red hat to cardinals. 
J254. Alexander IV: established Inquisition 

in France. 

1261. Urban IV: Instituted feast of "Corpus 
Christi. ,, 

1266. Clement IV, an enlightened Frenchman, 
previously legate to England;' dis- 
couraged the crusades. 

1268. [The chair vacant 2 years and 9 
months.] 

1271. Gregory X: held a council at Lyons to 
reconcile the churches of the . East 
and West. 

1276. Innocent V: died shortly after. 

1276. Adrian V: legate to England, 1254; died 
36 days after election. 

1276. Vicedomlnus: died the next day. 

1276. John XX or XXI: died in 8 months. 

1277. Nicholas III: died In 1280. 

1281. Martin TV, French: supported Charles 
el Anjou. 

1885. Honorius IV: supported the French. 
1988. Nicholas IV: endeavored to stir up a 

new crusade. 
1292. [The chair vacaat 2 years and 3 

months.] 

1294. St. Celestlne V: ascetic; resigned; a 
hermit of Abrussl; organised the or- 
der of Celestinlans. 

1294. Boniface VIII: proclaimed that "God 
had set him over kings and king- 
doms"; Imprisoned his predecessor; 
quarreled with Philip of France; laid 
France and Denmark under interdict. 

1303. Benedict I: a pious and liberal pontiff; 

said to have been poisoned. 

1304. [The chair vacant 11 months.] 



1305. Clement V (Bertrand the Goth): gov- 
erned by Philip of France; removed 
the papal seat from Rome to Avig- 
non, 1309. 

1314. [The chair vacant 2 years and 4 

months.] 
1316. John XXII. 

1334. Benedict XII (Nicholas V at Rome). 
1342. Clement VI: learned. 
1862. Innocent VI: favored Rienxi. 
1868. Urban V: charitable; a patron of learn- 
ing. 

1370. Gregory XI: protector of learning; re- 
stored the papal chair to Rome; pro- 
scribed Wicliffe's doctrines. 

1378. Urban VI: so severe and cruel that the 
cardinals chose Robert ff Geneva as 

1378. Clement VII. 

1389. Boniface IX. 

1394. Benedict (called XIII) at Avignon. 
1404. Innocent VII; died in 1406. 
1406. Gregory XII (Angelo Corario). 

1409. Alexander V: died, supposed by poison. 

1410. John XXIII: deposed; first to grant in- 

dulgences. 

1417. Martin V (Otho Colonna). 

1424. Clement VIII: resigned 1429. 

1431. Eugenius IV (Gabriel Condolmera): de- 
posed by the council of Basil, and 
Amadeus of Savoy chosen as Felix V, 
* in 1439, who resigned in 1449. 

1447. Nicholas V: learned; proposed crusade 
against Turks. / 

1455. Calixtus III (Alfonso Borgia)': cour- 
ageous. 

1458. Pius II (Aeneas Silvius Piccolominl): 
learned. 

1464. Paul II (Pietro Barbo): preached a cm" 
sade. 

1471. Sixtus IV: tried to rouse Europe against 

the Turks. 
1484. Innocent VIII. 

1492. Alexander VI (Roderic Borgia): poi- 
soned at a feast by drinking of a bowl 
he had prepared for another. 

1503. Pius III (Francisco Piccolominl): 21 
days pope. 

1503. Julius II (Julian del la Rovere): martial; 

began St. Peter's. 
1513. Leo X (Giovanni de' Medici): his grant 

of indulgences for crime led to the 

Reformation; patron of learning and 

art. 

1522. Adrian VI: Just, learned, frugal. 

1523. Clement VII (Giulio de' Medici): refused 

to divorce Catherine of A r agon, and 
denounced the marriage of Henry 
VIII with Anne Boleyn. 

1534. Paul III (Alexander Farnese): approved 
the Jesuits. 

1550. Julius III (Giovanni M. GiocchI). 

1^55. Marcellus II: died soon after his elec- 
tion. 

1555. Paul IV (John Peter Caraffa). He would 
not acknowledge Elizabeth queen of 
England; is said to have Instituted 
the Congregation of the Index, and 
leagued with France against Spain. 

1659. Pius IV (cardinal de' Medici): founded 
Vatican press. 

1566. St. Pius V (Michael Ghisleri): pious, 
energetic^ 

1572. Gregory XIII (Buoncampagno) : ^reat 
civilian and canonist; reformed the 
calendar. 

1585. Sixtus V (Felix Perettl): an able gov- 
ernor; excommunicated Henry III and 
Henry IV of France. 

1590. Urban VII: died 12 days after election. 

1590. Gregory XIV (Niccolo Sfondrato). 

1591. Innocent IX: died in two months. 

1592. Clement VIII (Hippollto Aldobrandte!)! 

learned and Just; published the Vul- 
gate. 
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1606. Leo XI: dlecl the same month. 

1606. Paul V (Canaille Borgbese): quarreled 
with Venice. 

1621. Gregory XV (Alexander Ludovislo): 
founded the Propaganda. 

16|8. Urban VIII (Mattel Barber inl): con- 
demned Jansenism. 

1644. Innocent X (John Baptist Panfili): ditto. 

1615. Alexander VII (Pabio Chigi): favored 
literature. 

16|7. Clement IX (Qiulio Rispogliosl): gov- 
erned wisely. 

1670. Clement X (Emillo Altierl). 

1676. Innocent XI (Odescalchi) : condemned 
Oallicanism and Quietism. 

16|9. Alexander VIII (Ottobonl), 6 Oct.: 
helped Leopold against Turks. 

16fl. Innocent XII (Antonio Pignatelli), 12 
July; condemned Fenelon. 



1700. Clement XI (John Francis Albanl), 23 
Nov.: Issued the bull Unigenitus. 

1721. Innocent XIII (Michael Angelo Conti): 
the eighth of his family; 8 May; pen- 
sioned James Edward Stuart. 

1724. Benedict XIII (Orsinl), 29 May: favored 
James Edward Stuart. 

1730. Clement XII (Orsinl), 12 July: restored 
San Marino (republic). 

1740. Benedict XIV (Lambertlnl), 17 Aug.: 
learned, amiable. 

1759. Clement XIII (Chas. Rezzonico): Avig- 
non lost. 

1769. Clement XIV (Ganganeiii), 19 May: sup- 
pressed the Jesuits. 

1775. Pius VI (Angelo Braschl), Feb. 15: de- 
throned by Bonaparte; expelled from 
Rome, and deposed in Feb., 1798; died 
at Valence, 29 Aug., 1799. 



1800. Pius VII (Barnabo ChiaramonteJ; elect- 
ed 13 Men.; agrees to a Concordat 
with France, 15 July, 1801; crowns 
Napoleon, 2 Dec, 1804; excommuni- 
cates him. 10 June, 1809; imprisoned, 
6 July, 1809; restored In 18l4; d. 20 
Aug., 1823. (He restored the Jesuits, 
1814.) 

1823. Leo XII (Annibale della Genga), 28 Sept. 
1829. Pius VIII (Francis Xavier Castlgilonl), 
31 Men. 

1831. Gregory XVI (Mauro Capellarl), 2 Feb.; 

d. 1 June, 184S. 
1846. Pius IX (Giovanni Maria Mastal-Kev- 

reti; b. 13 May, 1792): elected 16 June; 

Rome, 1846-78; d. Feb. 7, 1878. 
1878. Leo XIII (Gloacchlno Pecci; b. 2 Mel, 

1810): elected 20 Feb., 1878. 
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[EREWITH is shown an illus- 
tration of a statue of His 
Holiness LEO XIII taken 
from a special sitting during the lat- 
ter part of 1902. 

This statue is without doubt the 
best likeness of our Holy Father in 
existence to-day. 

No Rectory, Convent or Catholic 
home should be without one. 

The statue is handsomely decorated 
in natural tints and finished with 
genuine gold leaf. 

Retail Price, $4.00. 



SOLE AGENTS: 

BERNARDINI STATUARY CO. 

F. SIMI, Proprietor, 

5 & 7 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





The Eagle Library 

A Series of Publications on Topics of Contemporaneous. Interest 



Ho, 1— The Constitution of the State of 
Hew York—out of print bnt contained 
la the Baffle Almanae for 1805. Price 
1$ cents. 

Ho. S— Candidates for Election In 1894 
(Illustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 3— Questions and Answers, 1805. 
(Out of print.) 

Ho. 4— The Hew Ballot Law, 1885. (Il- 
lustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 5— Report of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions. October, 1805. 
(Illustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. to— Candidates for election in 1885 
(Illustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 7— The Raines Excise Law and the 
Greater Hew York Bill. (Ont of print.) 

No. 8— TJ&e "Purple Rim" and Other 
Stories, 1896. Price 5 cents. 

Ho. . 9— The 9 Presidential Candidates, 
Party Platforms, Etc., 1896. (Illus- 
trated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. lO— The Preliminary Draft of the 
Charter of Greater Hew York, Novem- 
ber, 1896. Price 10 cents. 

Ho. 11— Dr. Storrs* Golden Jubilee 
December, 1896. (Illustrated.) Price 5 
cents. 

Ho. 12— Proposed Charter of the 
Greater Hew York. (Out of print.) 

Ho. 13— The Charter of the Greater 
Hew York and Report of the Commis- 
sion as Submitted to the Legislature. 
(Out of print.) 

Ho. 14— Amendments to the Raines 
Excise Law, 1807. (Illustrated.) -(Out 
of print.) 

Ho. 15— Hew Election Districts of 
Brooklyn, 1807. Prlee 5 cents. 

Ho. 16— The Charter of the City of 
Hew York as Adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. (Out of print.) 

Ho. 17— Dr. Abbott's Lectures on the 
Bible. (Oat of print.) 

Ho. 18— Questions nnd Answers, 1807. 
(Illustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 19— The Charter of the City of Hew 
York as Adopted by the Legislature, 
May, 1897. Price 10 cents. 

Ho. 20— The Bible— Discourses by Dr. 
Behrends. (Out of Print.) 

Ho. 21— The Voter's Guide. (Illus- 
trated.) (Out of print.) 

Ho. 2*— Consolidation Number, Janu- 
ary. 1808. (Illustrated.) Price 25 cents. 

Ho. 23— The Hew Primary Law and 
Civil Service Rules of New York City, 
1808. Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 24— Questions and Answers, 1808. 
(dut of Print.) 

Ho. 25— Life With the Cubans. (Illus- 
trated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 26— The War Revenue Bill, June, 
1808. Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 27— The Charter of New York City 
with Amendments. (Out of print.) 

Ho. 28— The Bankruptcy Law and 
Election Law, July, 1808. Price 5 
cents. 

H,o. 29— Hew York State Canal Frauds, 
August, 1808. Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 30— The Political Campaign of 
1808. (Illustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 81— The Federal Bankruptcy Law 
of 1808, with Tabulated Index, by 
Theodore Aub, Referee in Bankruptcy 
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in Hew York City. Cloth cover, small 
slse. Price 81.00. 

Ho. 82— The Civil Service Law. of Hew 
York State t the Ferd Tax Franchise 
Law and the Ahearn and MeCsrrea 
Teachers* Bills, August, 1890* Price 5 
cents. 

Ho. 82a— A Complete ReTlew of the 
Spanish-American War. (Illustrated.) 
January, 1800. Price 5 eents. 

Ho. 38 Municipal Ownership, May, 
1800. (Illustrated.) Price 5 cents. 

No. 84— Spoopendyke Sketches, by 
Stanley Huntley, 224 pages, June, 1809 
Paper cover, price £5 ceatsi cloth 
cover, 50 cents. 

Ho. 85— The Charter of the City of Hew 
York, with Amendments Passed by the 
Legislatares of 1898 and 1800. Price 
10 cents. 

Ho. 36— The Primary and Election 
Laws as Amended by the Legislature 
of 1800. Price lO cents. 

Ho. 87— The Building Code of Hew 
York City Adopted by the Municipal 
Assembly, October 10, 1896. Price 5 
cents. 

Ho. 38— Father Maloae Memorial. (Il- 
lustrated.) January 1000. Price 5 
cents. 

Ho. 30— Plymouth Church Annals. (Il- 
lustrated.) February, 10O0. Price 5 
cents. 

No. 40— Annual Meeting Suffolk 
County Historical Society. (Illustrat- 
ed.) March, 10O0. Price 5 cents. 

No. 41— Workers and the Toasts. (Il- 
lustrated.) Bs/ Charles M. Skinner, 
May, 1000. Price 5 cents. 

No. 42— The Charter of the City of 
Hew York with Amendments, Passed 
by the Legislatures of 1898, 1890 and 
1900. Price 10 cents. 

No. 43— Building Code of New York 
City, Adopted by Municipal Assembly 
and Approved by Mayor, July, 1000. 
Price 5 cents. 

No. 44— The Hew York Primary and 
General Election Law as Amended by 
the Legislature of 1000. Price 10 cents. 

Ho. 45— Sanitary Code of the Board of 
Health of the Department of Health of 
the City of Hew York, September, 1000. 
Price 5 ceats. 

Ho. 46— Questions and Answers, 1900. 
Price 5 cents. 

No. 47— Educatloaal Humber, Direc- 
tory of Educational Institutions, lOOO. 
(Illustrated.) Price 5 ceats. 

No. 48— The Political Campaign of 

1000, with Platforms, Letters of Ac- 
ceptance, etc. (Illustrated.) Price 5 
cents. 

No. 40— The Proposed Charter of 
Greater New York, as Prepared by the 
Charter Revision Commission, Decem- 
ber 10O0. Price 10 ceuts. 

No. 50— The American Communes, 
Practical Socialism la the United 
States. (Illustrated.) By C. M. Sklaner, 
February, 1001. Price 5 ceats. 

Ho. 51— Christian Science Claims— Un- 
scientific and Un-Chrlstlan. (Illustrat- 
ed.) March. 1901. Price. 5 cents. 

Ho. 52— Character Sketches of Promi- 
nent Americans. (Illustrated.) April, 

1001. Price 10 eents. 
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Ha. 53— Tenement Blouse Law, Chap- 
ter 834 of the Laws of the State of Hew 
York tor iOOl. Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 54— Charter of the City of Hew 
York, adopted by the Hew York State 
Legislature of 1001. Price, 25 cents. 
Cloth 50 eents. 

Ho. 55— A Guide to the Pan-Amcricaa 
Exposition, Buffalo, H. Y„ 1901. (Illus- 
trated). 

Ho. 56— Summer -Resort Directory, 
1901. (Illustrated.) Price 5 ceats. 

Ho. 57— The American Soldier i Studies 
In Army Life, by Charles M. Skinner, 
September, 1001. (Illustrated.) Price 
10 cents. 

No. 58— Educatloaal Member. List at 
Educational Ins ti t uti ons, Prepared by 
Eagle Iaformation Bureau. (Illustrat- 
ed), September, 1001. Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 50— The McKlnley Memorial, (Il- 
lustrated.) Price 10 cents. Cloth cover, 
50 cents. 

Ho, 69— Public Officials In Hew York 
State, City and Kings County, Decem- 
ber, 10O1. Price 5 cent's. 

No. 61— Prisons of the Nation and 
Their Inmates. By Qharles M. Skinner. 
(Illustrated.) Price 10 cents. 

No. 02-^The Tenement House Law and 
Building Code Of the City of Hew York. 
Price lO eents. 

Ho. 63— The. Hew York Excise Law 
Price 10 cents. 

No. 04— The Civil Service Law. Price 
10 cents. 

No. 65— Trolley Exploring. (Illus- 
trated.) Price 19 ceats. 

No. 06— Paris Guide. (Illustrated.) 
Price 10 cents. 

Ho. 67— Summer Resort Guide, £902. 
Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 68— The United States and the 
Philippine Islands. Price 10 cents. 

No. 60— Wnter Exploring. Price 10 
cents. 

No. 70— Munlclpnl Court Practice. 
Price 10 cents. 

Ho. 71— Educational Humber. 1902. 
Price 5 cents. 

Ho. 72— Questions and Answers. Price 
10 cents. 

Ho. 73— The Modern Pulpit. (Illustrat- 
ed.) Price 10 ceats. 

No. 74— The Beecher Memorial. (Il- 
lustrated.) Price 10 cents. 

Ho. 75— Municipal Misrule. Price 10 
cents. 

No. 76— Hew York City Guide. Price 
15 ceuts. 

Ho. 77— Washington Guide. Price 15 
cents. 

Ho. 78— Summer Resort Guide and 
Foreign Hotel List, 1003. Prlee 10c. 

No. 70— Modera Religious Thought. 
(Illustrated). Price 10 ceats. 

Ho. 80— Pope Leo XIII. Illustrated. 
Price 15 ceats. 

Ho. 81— Charter of the City of Hew 
York as amended la 1903. Price 59c. 

Ho. 82— Rapid Transit Laws (la prep- 
aration). 

Ho. 83— Tax Laws affecting Hew York 
City (in preparation,. 

No. 84— Sportsman's Book (in prepar- 
ation). 

No. 85— Building and Health Laws of 
Hew York City. Price 25 ceats. 



Subscription Price 



TO EAGLE LIBRARY t f AA 

{PUBLISHED MONTHLY) I W 

YEAI^~* q Q^Ln^ 



Free Information Bureaus. 
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The Most Complete Information Bureau System in the World. 



Eagle Building, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
952 Broadway, Manhattan, N. Y. 
608 14th St, Washington, D. C. 
53 Rue Cambon, Paris, France. 




Eagle J 



Guides: 



Guide to New York City. 
Guide to Paris. 
Guide to Washington, 
Trolley Exploring. 
Water Exploring. 



\ |p Guide to Summer and Winter 



Resorts. 




q Guide to Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

L \ 

E — 
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Rahaim & Malhami, 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
ALL KINDS OF 

Religious Articles 

FROM 

Jerusalem and France. 

Pearl Rosaries, rolled gold, silver, white metal and link Chains; 
Cut glass Rosaries* Cocoa Rosaries, link and regular Chains; 
Cocotine and Bone Rosaries; full line of glass beads* all kinds of 
Crucifixes; also a full line of bisque, brass, nickel plated and 
china Statuary; gold, silver, brass and aluminum Medals; 
framed and \inframed Pictures; Prayer Books, Scapulars, 
Pocket Statuary and all novelties used for presents, first com- 
munion and all other purposes. All the above mentioned arti- 
cles are of different qualities, colors, designs, sizes and prices. 

ALL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 

WHOLESALE <& RETAIL DEALERS 

8 WASHINGTON ST., 

NEW YORK CITY. Digitizedby GoOgk 
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The Purchase of a 

PIANO 

Should Receive Careful Consideration 

A good piano of known reputation will serve you a lifetime, and your 
satisfaction will be as lasting as the piano. A reasonable expenditure is a 
safe investment, as every dollar you put into a reliable piano will show rich 
returns in the years of use and the pleasure you and your friends get out of 
it, and the excess in price over the so-called " just as good 99 kind is a guar- 
antee for complete satisfaction. 

The Sterling Piano is the product of 43 years of conservative progress 
in experiment and manufacture, reliable to an absolute certainty and sold 
on a basis which must especially attract the buyer who would look into the 
44 why of things " 

We own and operate three large factories, our annual output averaging 
9,000 pianos. Raw materials are purchased in immense quantities at mini- 
mum cost, and prepared for usage under direct supervision in our factories. 

Our ware rooms in Brooklyn represent the most superb appointments 
for the selection of a piano with absolute musical satisfaction and financial 
gain. The Sterling Building has six floors devoted to the display of pianos, 
affording purchasers every possible test in tone and touch and the widest 
range in selection of case designs. 

WE make the pianos, WE sell them and WE guarantee them. Here 
you may buy direct from the manufacturer, confident that your interests 
and ours are mutual, inasmuch as any far-reaching business thrives only 
when its customers are satisfied and tell their friends, thus creating an "end- 
less chain" that leads to prosperity. You may pay for them at the usual 
discount for cash or on monthly payments, with no interest, no mortgage, 
no notes, just a simple agreement to pay each month until the purchase 
price is covered. Unlimited guarantee, stool and scarf, and full care of the 
piano for one year free. 

I5he STERLING PIANO CO. 

Manufacturers 

WHOLESALE and Cfo-IStur Htt\\Attttt FULTON ST. and HAN- 
RETAIL WAREROOMS, Oierllllg DUHUlIlg, OVER PL, BROOKLYN 



Open Monday and Saturday Evenings 
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FISHER'S SUPERLATIVE 

INK REDUCER AND 
ECONOMIZER 



Excellent for 

Half-tone 

Work 




No Printing 
Office should 
be without it 



Successfully used by the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle Book and Job Printing 
Department, and the Keystone Printing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Patented by 
FRANK FISHER 
June 16, 1903 



PRICE 



$1.00 



Per Bottle 



Put up irv Quarts. 
Half Gallons 
and 
Gallons 



Sample Bottles 

50c. 



For printing on all kinds of paper 

It prevents off-sets, makes ink dry quicker 

Satisfaction guaranteed on trial 

Has quality to increase work 

Easily applied 

Rollers preserved in hot weather by its use 
Saves time and money 



INK-REDUCER AND PROCESS OP 
MAKING SAME.— F. Fisher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
By means of this reducer printers* ink is soft- 
ened and caused to properly adhere to paper, 
thus preventing the liquid from peeling off. 
The reducer also prevents the ink from being 
offset from the paper, that is, it prevents the 
application of excessive quantities. Owing to 
this, and to the ink treated with the reducer, 
dryingly very rapidly, fresh-printed sheets 
placed one upon the other will not adhere nor 
will a lower sheet transmit its impression to the 
back of an upper sheet. — Scientific American, 

1 The Lotos Press," 23d Street, New York, 
says : " The Ink Reducer is all right." 



ADDRESS 

M. E. FISHER, Manager 

1099 Madison Street 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Telephone. 3&4 b Buahwlck 
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